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Foreword 



Upon the recommendation of the State Administrator of 
Vocational and Technical Education, the Utah Department of 
Public Instruction requested the Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for Teachers, to conduct a 
comprehensive study of vocational-technical education in the 
state. The purpose of the study was to develop plans for a long- 
range program of development and improvement. 

The Utah vocational staff and the Peabody Division col- 
laborated in designing a study plan for the survey, establishing 
a time schedule, and selecting an outstanding group of na- 
tionally respected specialists for the survey team. The fifteen- 
member team was drawn from twelve different states and as- 
signed to cover fourteen special areas in vocational-technical 
programs. 

The study was started early in 1966. Survey staff members, 
working with their counterparts in the Utah State Department 
of Public Instruction, collected data from the state offices and 
visited various selected school centers throughout the state. 
The findings, conclusions, and recommendations have been pre- 
pared in two volumes : a full report, detailing the factual infor- 
mation, observations, and proposals, which has been published 
in limited quantities for controlled distribution; and an illus- 
trated digest highlighting the major problems and issues, but 
including all of the recommendations of the full report. 

The study has been conducted from a statewide point of 
view, with concern for state goals, programs, and policies rather 
than for details of local operations. The recommendations re- 
flect the best professional judgments of outsiders who have 
gleaned from coast to coast the best known practices in voca- 
tional education and adapted them to observed conditions in 
Utah. Consequently, the reports are intended to be study and 
discussion guides as Utah leaders develop an action program 
to strengthen this area of educational service. 

Utah evidences in many ways the conviction that her human 
resources are her most valued assets, and the belief that an 
educated citizenry and work force is the best safeguard of 
the state's well-being. The survey staff believes further that 
vocational-technical education for youth and adults is the avenue 
through which many special abilities are developed, occupational 
skills are learned, job satisfactions are created, and thus simul- 
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taneously the economy is strengthened and lives are enriched. 
If these beliefs are true, then the proposals which this survey 
has produced express desirable goals, sound procedures, and 
justifiable expenditures for Utah to undertake. 

The members of the survey staff wish to commend Dr. T. H. 
Bell, State Superintendent, and the State Department of Public 
Instruction for the timeliness and purpose with which this study 
was authorized. Special appreciation is expressed to Mr. Mark 
Nichols, Administrator, and his staff for their responsiveness 
to every request for cooperation, guidance, and assistance. The 
assignment has been both a privilege and a challenge to the sur- 
vey staff. It is hoped that the study will contribute to further 
advances in the state’s leadership position and to an exemplary 
program that can serve as a prototype for other states. 



November 1966 Director 
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PART I— ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

• Organization and Administration 






















CHAPTER 1 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

The objective of vocational-technical education is to pro- 
vide persons with skills and knowledge to make them employ- 
able. Employability will not be satisfactory unless these persons 
have motivation, aptitude, and ability for a labor market job. 
They will also need to be good citizens with adequate social and 
academic proficiency. Vocational-technical education is gener- 
ally provided after a person has had 8 or 10 years of general 
education. When the vocational-technical education is provided 
in the secondary or post-secondary school as pre-employment 
training, it is, in general, a one-half day program with the oth- 
er one-half day devoted to general academic studies. Vocational- 
technical education is a part of the total educational spectrum, 
usually beyond the tenth grade. 

Vocational-technical education is a teaching-learning pro- 
cess which takes place in the classrooms, laboratories, shops, 
and work-study locations. It, however, becomes a “mass pro- 
duction” process as it is provided throughout a state, and to 
thousands of persons. The effectiveness and efficiency of the 
process can be greatly increased by adequate organization and 
administration. Organization and administration must be con- 
sidered in terms of the objectives of the program, the environ- 
ment, and the personnel involved. 

Vocational-technical education must be available to four 
groups of persons: (1) youth in high school; (2) youth and 
adults in post-high school institutions (technical institutes, jun- 
ior colleges, colleges offering one- two- or three-year programs 
for employment) ; (3) youth and adults at work (to update, up- 
grade or retrain those who are or have been in the labor mar- 
ket) ; and (4) youth or adults with special needs (those who can- 
not meet the standards of the normal vocational-technical pro- 
gram). Utah is now providing services for these four groups in 
the manner described in various sections of this study. 

Certain ancillary services are necessary for effective voca- 
tional-technical education. These services are usually classified 
as: (1) teacher training, (2) guidance and counseling, (3) re- 
search and development, (4) administration and supervision, 
(5) facilities, and (6) finance and business management. The 
administration and organization for vocational-technical educa- 
tion services must provide for both instructional and ancillary 
services. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 



Prevocational and Related Instruction 

No person is able to get or hold a satisfactory job unless he 
has the ability to read, write, and use numerical concepts. No 
person is likely to be a satisfactory employee unless he has 
achieved the ability to live and work with others, and in gener- 
al, to be a good citizen. These are not specific vocational skills, 
but they are essential to job security in the labor market. The 
general program of studies from kindergarten through high 
school contributes to these competencies. 

The general or academic curriculum such as industrial 
arts, homemaking, reading, writing, and often mathematics and 
science may be prevocational in nature. These subjects are 
essential for an adequate vocational program of instruction and 
yet they are not essentially vocational subjects. They should, 
therefore, be recognized as prevocational, and continuous efforts 
should be exerted to make these courses serve this purpose 
more effectively. 



Programs for High School Youth 

Most students of high school age now attend one of the 81 
general-curriculum high schools. There is considerable evi- 
dence that if vocational education is to reach the high school 
student, vocational curricula must be available in the high 
schools of the residence area of these youth. 

The basic organizational unit to provide vocational educa- 
tion to high school age youth should be the comprehensive high 
school. The statistical information provided in Tables 1 and 2 
indicates that a number of high schools provide a diversified 
curriculum which would classify them as comprehensive high 
schools. There is evidence that new programs are being devel- 
oped and more high schools are becoming involved. In 1961-62 
there were 8 trade and industrial education programs in 8 
different schools and for 6 different occupations. Four years 
later (1965-66) there are 145 trade and industrial education 
programs in 28 different school districts and for more than 15 
different occupations. This is a remarkable record of growth 
(1800 per cent). It is accounted for by (1) the availability of 
more state and federal funds, (2) a greater general interest in 
vocational education, and (3) leadership efforts on the part of 
state and local school district personnel. 
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Table 2 indicates the number of vocational education pro- 
grams in high schools of various sizes. It will be noted that 20 
per cent of the high schools have enrollments of more than 
1,000 in Grades 10-12, and approximately 32 per cent of high 
schools have fewer than 300 students in the same three grades. 
Sixty-eight per cent of the high schools have more than 300 
students in Grades 10-12. 

It is difficult to provide vocational programs in small high 
schools. High schools with an enrollment of fewer than 100 stu- 
dents would probably have a senior class of fewer than 25 stu- 



TABLE 1 

Availability op Vocational Curricula in 
Utah High Schools 1965-66 



Occupational 

Category 


Number of 
High Schools 
with 

Vocational Curricula 


Number of Students 
Enrolled in 
Vocational Curricula 
Grades 11 and 12 


Clerical and Office Occupations 


79 


19,975 


Agricultural and Belated 


43 


1,793 


Auto Mechanics and Belated 


28 


899 


Electricity and Electronics 


19 


262 


Merchandising and Sales 


29 


711 


Construction Trades 






Metal Working 


15 


266 


Wood Working 


20 


279 


Graphic Arts 






Drafting 


18 


309 


Food Services 


3 


52 


Clothing Services 


2 


36 


Health Services 






Data Processing 






Other 


19 


396 



dents. Probably fewer than 10 seniors and fewer than 15 jun- 
iors would need or desire vocational programs. These 25 stu- 
dents would have aptitudes and interests in a number of 
different occupations. Even though about 6 per cent of Utah’s 
high schools have fewer than 100 students, less than 3 per cent 
of Utah’s high school students are in these very small high 
schools. Less than 10 per cent of Utah’s high school students 
are in high schools of fewer than 300 students even though 32 
per cent of the high schools are of this size. 

All high schools with an enrollment of more than 300 stu- 
dents should be comprehensive high schools. These high schools, 
in general, should provide a minimum of four vocational cur- 
ricula to include programs for office occupations, merchandising 
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occupations, automotive or related occupations and electrical- 
electronic occupations. Often agricultural occupations, construc- 
tion occupations, metal working occupations or wood working 
occupations could be justified because of student interest and 
aptitude, and/or labor market demands set by local patterns of 
gainful employment. 



The Area of Specialized Vocational School Programs 

The great diversity of interest and aptitude of students and 
the wide range of labor market demands create the need for a 
great diversity of vocational curricula. In general, this great 
diversity cannot be provided completely in the comprehensive 
high school. Utah has recognized this need, and for many 
years has provided two trade-technical institutes — ^the Salt 
Lake Trade Technical Institute in Salt Lake City and the Utah 
Trade Technical Institute in Provo. These schools offer diver- 
sified curricula to both high school and post-high school youth 
and adults. 

The high school at Richfield has been designated an area 
vocational school and serves the three high schools in Sevier 
County and also three other high schools in adjacent counties. 

The area vocational school should provide more extensive 
vocational curricula which should be available to high school 
youth whose high school does not provide these curricula. The 
area school should not replace nor substitute for the vocational 
curricula of the general high school. Indeed, the survey staff 
takes the position that it would be preferable to offer the oppor- 
tunities in the local high school rather than in an area school if 
the needed breadth of programs can be provided at reasonable 
cost. Attendance at an area school should be permitted on a 
part-time basis, if the student maintains his membership and 
attends part-time the high school in his area of residence. Other- 
wise he should be permitted to transfer his membership to full- 
time attendance in the area school. 

The area school should maintain defensible standards for 
entrance into its various curricula. These standards should de- 
mand reasonable interest, aptitude, and motivation of the stu- 
dent in the vocation of his choice. Where either achievement 
or discipline is not satisfactory the student should be returned 
to his high school of residence. A continuous alert is necessary 
to prevent an area school from becoming a “dumping ground” 
for problem students from other high schools. 
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Even though the area school can assist in solving the prob- 
lem of vocational education for the small high school, the trans- 
portation problem will remain. To alleviate this situation it may 
be necessary to provide dormitory facilities in some locations. 

Washington, Box Elder, Cache, and Weber counties should 
develop a selected high school into an area vocational school. 
These schools could then supplement the area school activities 
now performed by the Utah Trade Technical Institute in Provo, 
the Salt Lake City Trade Technical Institute, and Hichheld 
High School. In addition, the vocational curricula of one of the 
high schools in the larger school districts should be expanded in 
order to concentrate and diversify the vocational offerings. In 
each of these area vocational schools, adequate counseling, 
placement, and field coordination services should be provided, 
and a minimum of five, and preferably ten, different occupation- 
al offerings should be made available. 

Vocational programs in the high schools should begin with 
Grade 11. General education is so important for a vocational 
education foundation and for citizenship that it is highly de- 
sirable that major attention be given to academic subjects in 
the earlier years. Considerable prevocational course offerings 
should be available, beginning at least by the 9th grade. There 
need not be necessarily a rigid or wide separation between pre- 
vocational and vocational curricula. Tn general, it is considered 
advisable to postpone the specific vocational program until 
Grade 11. 



Programs for Youth with Special Needs 

Vocational education programs must maintain reasonable 
standards of aptitude, ability, motivation, and academic 
achievement for entrance into an occupational training pro- 
gram. These standards will eliminate some students. These stu- 
dents will probably consist largely of students who have not 
been able to achieve success in any other phase of the school 
program. Vocational education should accept some (but not all) 
of the responsibility for helping these students achieve success- 
ful school experiences. 

Utah is providing significant educational programs for the 
deaf, the blind, and the severely physically handicapped. There 
is little evidence, however, that it is providing significant pro- 
grams for the academically retarded, the mentally handicapped, 
the culturally handicapped, or the unmotivated youth that 
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would give them any skills for economic security. Few, if any, 
other states have developed such programs. This is virgin ter- 
ritory for curriculum development, and tremendous federal 
funds are available for this purpose. The survey staff knows 
no reason why Utah should not develop prototype programs for 
these significant groups of youth. 

Many programs designed to serve these youth — such as the 
Job Corps or Neighborhood Youth Corps — are in operation but, 
generally, they are not a part of the state school system and 
deal only with the youth who have not been successful in the 
public schools. 

The Division of Vocational-Technical Education in Utah 
should establish the position of Specialist for Programs for 
Youth and Adults with Special Needs. The duties of this posi- 
tion would be similar to those of other specialists in curriculum 
areas. The program should, in general, be operated within the 
comprehensive high schools. The activities, for the most part, 
would be new activities and not necessarily even a part of the 
present program for the blind, the deaf, or those receiving vo- 
cational rehabilitation. 



Programs for Post-high School Youth 

For many years, Utah has provided high quality programs 
and diversified curricula for youth and adults beyond the age 
and achievement of high school youth. The most extensive cur- 
ricula have been those offered in the technical institutes in Salt 
Lake City and Provo and in Weber College. Table 3 gives the en- 
rollments and a classification of the various vocational-technical 
curricula in all the post-secondary institutions. There are ap- 
proximately 10,000 students enrolled in approximately 50 cur- 
ricula in these 7 institutions. 

The area vocational schools should provide some vocational- 
technical education programs at the post-secondary level. So 
often the same equipment and same instructors can be used for 
either level. Consideration should be given to the use of equip- 
ment and facilities in the area schools on an extended day for 
such programs. This more extensive use of equipment and fa- 
cilities can greatly reduce the capital investment required. 

It is apparent that with the exception of Weber College the 
four-year colleges are not providing extensive undergraduate 
vocational curricula. It may be more difficult for Weber Col- 
lege to provide these curricula as the expanding degree pro- 
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grams create greater competition for space, equipment, and at- 
tention. 

It would appear that the junior colleges (Dixie College and 
Snow College) and the state colleges (College of Eastern Utah 
and College of Southern Utah) might serve the vocational- 
technical education needs of their areas by expanding their cur- 
ricular offerings. 

Vocational-technical education programs beyond the high 
school become more important as mechanization and automation 
of business and industry are extended. The skills and knowl- 
edge related to operation, maintenance, and production of mod- 
ern equipment require a maturity of the student and a length of 
training that often are not possible for high school students. 
There is considerable evidence that both a quantitative and a 
qualitative change is inevitable for this part of the vocational 
education spectrum. Extreme care should be given to relating 
these programs to the labor market demands of numbers needed 
and curriculum content. Each of the post-secondary centers 
should provide counseling services, placement services, and 
coordination with labor market changes. As a means of eval- 
uation of these programs, the employment experiences of all 
students should be followed for five years after the students 
leave the school. 



Programs for Youth and Adults at Work 

Two factors make it necessary to provide vocational-technical 
education for youth and adults who are working or have been 
working: (1) The rapid changes in equipment, methods and 
products in the economy make it necessary for most work- 
ers to update, upgrade or retrain themselves constantly if they 
are to maintain employment security; and (2) many persons 
enter the labor market later in life and find it necessary to 
learn a set of skills and knowledge to become employable. 

The first federal legislation for vocational education enact- 
ed in 1917 recognized this need. All subsequent legislation for 
vocational education has made continuing education a provision 
of the act. The programs are often for short periods and are 
often provided in the evening hours. The Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962 recognized the extensive need 
for retraining and has made hundreds of thousands employable 
by this type of program. 

Table 4 gives the programs of this nature now in operation 
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in Utah. These programs are usually associated with similar 
vocational programs which are being taught as pre-employment 
courses for younger persons. The courses are usually shorter j 

in length and more intensive but they often need the same 
equipment and the same teacher competencies. These types of 
courses have been quite effective in increasing employability or 
improving employment security. Such courses are a require- 
ment of the standard apprenticeship program. They have been 
very widely used in agricultural training for the adult or young | 

farmer, in distributive education, and in trade and industrial j 

training. The Smith-Hughes Act originally restricted this train- } 

ing to courses related to the employment of the person in train- f 

— thus no pre-employment programs were permitted under / 

this legislation. 



TABLE 4 

G 

Availability op Vocational-Technical Curricula 
FOR Youth or Adults at Work — 1965-66 



Number of Students Enrolled 

Programs Programs in Programs Programs in 
in High Trade Technical in Junior Colleges or 
Schools Institutes Colleges Universities 



Occupational 

Category 




Clerical and Office 



Occupations 30 25 160 

Agricultural and 



Belated 


1,060 












27 


Auto Mechanics 
















and Belated 


45 




62 


145 


20 60 


24 


60 


Electricity and 
















Electronics 


20 


182 




282 


30 




60 


Merchandising 
















and Sales 
















Construction Trades 




337 


41 


114 






23 


Metal Working 




304 




281 


20 


30 


15 


Wood Working 




88 












Graphic Arts 








59 








Drafting 








44 






15 


Pood Services 














51 


Clothing Services 








105 






120 


Health Services 








60 




60 




Data Px’ocessing 








27 






226 


Other 


155 


6 


45 








778 




t 




o( 
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ORGANIZATION FOR ADMINISTRATION, 

SUPERVISION, AND INNOVATION 

The program of instruction in vocational-technical educa- 
tion in Utah is provided in 80 of the 81 high schools in 40 
school districts and 7 post-secondary institutions. In such a 
diversity of institutions located throughout the state, it is ap- 
parent that some type of organization is necessary for the effec- 
tive and efficient distribution of funds, determination of instruc- 
tional practices, evaluation of programs, planning for innova- 
tion, etc. 

It is recognized that as state and federal laws, regulations, 
and funds are involved certain auditing or inspectional type of 
services are necessary. It is also recognized that competent and 
experienced persons viewing program activities in many 
different situations involving specialized skills can be of service 
to teachers and local school district administrators. 

Historical Development of Administrative and 
Supervisory Organization 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 provided funds under three 
occupational categories— agriculture, trades and industry, and 
home economics. Certain auditing functions were necessarily 
related to these three occupational categories. The programs 
, which developed were in general quite unique and it became 

logical to develop an organization for administration and super- 
vision of the program. As subsequent federal legislation was 
enacted, additional occupational categories were established. 
Distributive education came in a legislative act of 1934. This 
area was also quite unique in relation to the previous legisla- 
tive occupational categories. Legislation in 1956 established a 
number of additional occupational categories, provided funds, 

I and made certain program definitions which were not complete- 

1 ly unique. For instance, the Health Amendments Act of 1956 

I provided for “Vocational Education in Practical Nurse Train- 

I ing.” But some nurse training had already been developed un- 

J der programs in “Vocational Home Economics” and in “Trade 

I and Industrial Education.” The NDEA legislation of 1958 pro- 

I vided funds for “training of individuals ... as highly skilled 

I technicians in recognized occupations requiring scientific knowl- 

l edge.” Programs in Trade and Industrial Education had been 

I doing this for many years. As a third example, the Manpower 

I Development and Training Act of 1962 provided for the train- 
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ing of unemployed or underemployed persons to update, up- 
grade, or retrain them for better employment opportunities. 
Much of this type of program had for many years been an ac- 
tivity of “Trade and Industrial Education.” Thus, the evolving 
programs fell partly within and partly outside the established 
administrative organization. 

During the period that federal legislation was changing 
some of the traditional patterns of designated occupational cate- 
gories, the employment pattern in many occupations was 
changing because of extensive automation and mechanization. 
For instance, agriculture was tremendously changed by new 
fertilizers, more irrigation, and extensive mechanization. Con- 
siderable overlapping between many agricultural and trade 
training programs resulted as many farm workers had to know 
much more about “auto mechanics” than they did about agri- 
culture. There developed also similar overlapping between dis- 
tributive education and agriculture, trade and industrial educa- 
tion and technician training, health occupations, home econom- 
ics, and the like. 

In 1963 the United States Congress enacted a completely 
new federal law (PL 88-210) with no occupational categories 
designated. The Smith-Hughes Act (1917) and the George Bar- 
den Act (1946) continued as laws with their occupational cate- 
gories. 

An Organizational Plan for Utah 

The occupational categories which served vocational educa- 
tion so well in maintaining standards under very limited federal 
funds, rigid occupational categories, and a more simple labor 
market condition may now be a hindrance if used as a frame- 
work for administration and supervision. One of the most 
obvious needs in vocational-technical education today is innova- 
tion — ^the preparation and implementation of change. The eter- 
nal problem is how to produce desirable change without destroy- 
ing the achievements purchased by experience. The objective 
should be to plan for change, being limited by facts but not 
bound by tradition, and a major concern should be for flexi- 
bility and capability of change rather than a search for mere 
differentness. 

To produce plans for change requires considerable time for 
study, thought, and development activities. One should start 
with the present — activities, persons, and environmental condi- 
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tions. As the activities of the Utah State Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education were studied and the staff was inter- 
viewed, it was evident that Utah has been producing change 
throughout the years. Many of the staff have exerted leader- 
ship and promoted newer patterns of operation. Only a casual 
look at the tremendous growth in number and type of vocation- 
al programs indicates major achievements in changing to new 
conditions and meeting new needs. 

The staff and activities within the State Department of 
Public Instruction can be the most effective forces for the pro- 
motion of more efficient vocational-technical education services. 
The State Division must consist of persons with special compe- 
tencies, the ability to provide leadership and hold the confidence 
of teachers, administrators, and fellow staff members. But in ad- 
dition to these factors they must have the time for study, 
reflective thinking, and creative development. It is in relation 
to this last criterion that the State Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education is lacking. No major change in organization 
and administration would be suggested if the staff is to be lim- 
ited to the present numbers. It is felt, however, that the effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of vocational education services could be 
achieved by relieving the subject area resource specialists from 
many of the “mechanics of operation,” which are primarily ad- 
ministrative and ministerial in nature. 

Chart A outlines the survey staff’s recommendation for an 
organization to provide administrative, supervisory, and innova- 
tive services. The suggested organization differs from the pres- 
ent administrative plan in several ways: 

1. It assigns the Director of Vocational-Technical Education 
to a position as an assistant superintendent with direct access 
to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The survey 
staff has not studied the organization of the State Department 
of Public Instruction since this was not within the scope of the 
assignment. It is noted, however, that departmental responsi- 
bilities are coordinated through two deputy superintendents 

one for Instruction and one for Business Affairs. Also, it has 
been noted that the vocational instructional program in second- 
ary schools is coordinated throughout the high schools of the 
state as one segment of secondary education. In similar fashion, 
the finance and business aspects of vocational education are 
parts of a larger whole. Thus, the proposal to establish the 
assistant superintendency to afford a direct policy channel to the 
State Superintendent is made upon the assumption that the 
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operational programs in vocational-technical education will con- 
tinue to be coordinated through the deputy superintendents as 
are all other segments of the public school enterprise. 

Conversations with the State Superintendent revealed that 
he knew many of the details concerning the operation of the 
vocational division and had an intense interest in its activities. 
He is evidently able in the relatively small state department to 
secure the information he needs. In general, however, it is more 
difficult for a state superintendent to obtain accurate and com- 
plete information unless he has direct access to the state direc- 
tor. A state director of vocational education has extensive con- 
tacts with business, industry, labor, employment conditions, as 
well as the federal government. The contacts can be quite help- 
ful to the state education program if the state superintendent is 
aware of the information that results from these contacts. Often 
the decision-making process can be much more effective if these 
facts are known. 

2. This organization plan places certain positions as line 
officers and certain positions as staff officers. The objective is 
to place four persons as administrative officers who will have 
the responsibility for the auditing, inspection, reporting, and 
operational activities. Three of these will be regional, and one 
is for post-high school programs. It is expected that this plan 
would concentrate the “housekeeping” activities and relieve 
the other officers for other activities. 

3. This organization plan places the specialists as staff 
officers with the time and an environment in which to develop 
curricula, maintain contacts with specific occupational activi- 
ties, and be creative in evaluating, assisting, and developing pi- 
lot activities. 

4. This plan suggests a number of new specialist positions 
(Health Occupations, Homemaking Related Occupations, and 
Programs for Youth with Special Needs). The positions are 
suggested because of the great interest in and employment op- 
portunities for these types of occupations. It also relieves the 
specialist in Trade and Industrial Education who now covers a 
diversity of occupations which is entirely too extensive. A posi- 
tion related to Health Occupations now exists in the person of a 
nursing education specialist who is performing excellent service 
as a less than full-time employee. 

To facilitate and make more effective the administration 
and supervision of vocational education programs, the state 
should be divided into three geographical regions and one in- 
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structional area comprised of post-secondary schools, with an 
administrator for each of the regions. It is suggested that 
post-secondary institutions be one administrative area. It is sug- 
gested also that the counties of Juab, Sanpete, Carbon, Grand, 
and all counties south of these counties be one region; that the 
counties of Utah, Summit, and counties east of these counties be 
a second region; that Tooele, Salt Lake, Morgan, Rich, and 
counties north and west be a third region. The relative size 
and contour of these regions would be as follows : 



Regions 

I 


31 


II 


27 


III 


23 


IV 


7 



Number of 
Institutions 
High Schools 

High Schools 

High Schools 

Institutions 



Approximate 

Enrollment 

3,600 

Grades 11 and 
11,000 

Grades 11 and 
17,000 

Grades 11 and 





Number of 
Counties 


12 


15 


12 


6 


12 


8 
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A more careful study of the topography and transportation pat- 
terns might indicate a more practical regional organization. 

A major reason for providing regional administrators is to 
release the specialists from enough management activities to 

enable them to function much more extensively in curriculum 
development. 



Ancillary Services 

Certain services are generally considered to be ancillary to 
the more common administrative, supervisory, and innovative 
activities. These may be categorized as research, evaluation, 
curriculum development, guidance, and teacher training. 

The state of Utah received a grant from the United States 
^‘^J^cation to establish a “Research Coordinating 
were used to establish a special staff within 
the Division of Research and Planning to encourage, promote, 
and coordinate research related to vocational-technical educa- 
tion. Research must be constant and extensive if the innovation 
IS going to be more than a “trial and error” process. The direc- 
tor of this service must be closely associated with the staff of 
vocational education, the total program of education in the 
state, and activities of the RCU in other states. The director is 
now located with the central research and planning staff of the 
Department of Public Instruction. This appears to be a satis- 
factory arrangement and should continue to be if the director 
18 






maintains close contact with the vocational staff and their prob- 
lems. Systematic research in Vocational-Technical Education 
is so new that innovation in vocational research is probably 
more important than in any other activity. Certainly no other 
emphasis is more timely. For this reason, research should be 
continued as an activity in vocational education regardless of 
the future of the Utah Research Coordinating Unit now financed 
by a USOE grant. Without such services the specialists will 
find it difficult or impossible to perform in an effective manner. 

Evaluation should be a major function of any research 
staff. However, much evaluative information can be available to 
the regional administrators and the specialists. This infor- 
mation should be collected, organized, and used to assist with 
any part of the administrative-supervisory function. Particular 
attention should be given to all those students who leave a vo- 
cational program in a follow-up for five years beyond their time 
of leaving the program. 

A person now serves as a vocational guidance specialist 
within the staff of general guidance services. This appears to 
be a satisfactory arrangement and should be continued. Howev- 
er, care should be taken that such a person does not get so far 
removed from the vocational education staff that he can not be 
of maximum assistance to the vocational aspect of the guidance 
spectrum. 

There is relatively little instructional direction for vocational 
teachers. The Latin, history, science, etc. teacher has many text- 
books and instructional aids from which to choose. Further, 
such materials are being constantly reviewed, revised, and re- 
published. Often the vocational teacher with perhaps less train- 
ing and experience has little if any material from which to 
choose instructional aids and less guidance in judicial choices. 

A curriculum development laboratory should be developed 
with materials and personnel available to revise efficiently and 
develop instructional materials. Often persons from the field 
will have to be employed for short periods to help with instruc- 
tional materials for unique skills. 

No program of instruction is better than its teachers. 
Teacher training, preservice and inservice, is very important. 
This study elsewhere indicates that twice as many teachers are 
graduated each year in Utah in Home Economics as are needed 
in the state. It is likely that little if any attention is given in 
the Home Economics major to occupations requiring skills re- 
lated to homemaking. The only way to overcome such deficien- 
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cies is to provide specialists who have the time and ability to 
work closely with the teacher training institutions. 

Teacher training for trade, industrial, and service occupa- 
tions is very difficult, for most persons with competencies in 
these occupations have little if any college training. These occu- 
pations, as explained earlier, have very few instructional aids to 
help teachers. There is some evidence that not all of Utah’s 
industrial education teachers have either the trade experience 
or teacher training to assure that the skills and knowledge are 
being most effectively taught. Sufficient staff must be provided 
to assure that both preservice and inservice training is availa- 
ble to secure and maintain quality instruction. 

MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The academic and general subjects of reading, writing, 
mathematics, industrial arts, homcmaking, and science should be 
recognized as prevocational, and continuous efforts should be 
exerted to make these courses serve this purpose more effectively. 
No person is able to get or hold a satisfactory job unless he has 
the ability to read, write, and use numerical concepts; nor is he 
likely to be a satisfactory employee unless he has achieved the 
ability to live and work with others, and, in general, be a good 
citizen. These are not specific vocational skills, but they are 
essential to job security in the labor market. 

2. All high schools with an enrollment of more than 300 stu- 
dents should be comprehensive high schools. If vocational edu- 
cation is to reach the high school student, vocational curricula 
must be available in the high schools of the residence area of 
these youth, and it is very difficult to provide vocational pro- 
grams in small high schools. 

3. A selected high school should be developed into an area 
vocational school in each of the counties of Washington, Box 
Elder, Cache, and Weber. These area schools are needed to sup- 
plement the area school activities now performed by the trade 
technical institutes at Salt Lake City and Provo and by Richfield 
High School. 

4. Vocational programs in the high schools should begin with 
Grade 11. General education is so important for a vocational 
education foundation and tor citizenship that it is highly desir- 
able that major attention be given to academic subjects in the 
earlier high school years and specific vocational programs be 
postponed until Grade 11. 
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5. The position of Specialist for Programs for Youth and 
Adults with Special Needs should be established in the State Divi> 
sion of VocationabTechnical Education. The duties of this posi- 
tion would be similar to those of other specialists in curriculum 
areas and would deal, chiefly, with promoting and developing 
curricula and in providing consultative services for high schools 
and institutions maintaining programs for youth and adults with 
special needs. 

6. The area vocational schools should provide some vocational* 
technical educational programs at the post*secondary level. These 
programs beyond the high school become more important as 
mechanization and automation of business and industry are 
extended. 

7. For more effective administration and supervision of voca* 
tional education programs, the state should be divided into three 
geographical regions and one instructional area comprised of the 
post'secondary schools, with an administrative officer appointed 
for each division. This organizational pattern would be as fol- 
lows: Region 1 — Juab, Sanpete, Carbon, Grand, and all counties 
south of these; Region 2 — ^Utah, Summit, and counties east of 
these; Region 3 — Tooele, Salt Lake, Morgan, Rich, and counties 
north and west of these. 

8. Research should be continued as an activity in vocational 
education regardless of the future of the Utah Research Co* 
ordinating Unit now financed by a USOE grant. Without such 
services, the specialist will find it difficult or impossible to per- 
form in an effective manner. 

9. The position of Vocational Guidance Specialist within the 
general guidance staff at the state level should be maintained. 

10. A curriculum development laboratory should be set up 
with materials and personnel available to revise and develop 
instructional materials. There is relatively little instructional 
direction for vocational teachers. These teachers, who often- 
times have less training and experience than other teachers, 
need both materials from which to choose instructional aids 
and guidance in making their choices. 

11. Sufficient staff must be provided to assure that both prc* 
service and inservice training for teachers is available. Teacher 
training — both preservice and inservice — is very important, for 
no program of instruction is better than its teachers. 




12. New positions of Specialist for Health Occupations and 
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Specialist for Homemaking Related Occupations should he added 
to the consultant staff. The specialists for homemaking educa- 
tion and homemaking related occupations are recommended as 
two consultants although shown in the single area of “Home- 
making” on the chart. 

13. The staffing plan of the Utah Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education should be modernized in accordance with 
trends in legislation and program changes since 1956. Super- 
visory and administrative functions should be separate staff 
assignments. Subject area specialists should be relieved of ad- 
ministrative duties in order to devote full time to instructional 
leadership, teacher training, curriculum development, program 
innovations, and improvements in their respective fields. Ad- 
ministrative and management functions should be assigned to 
line” personnel deployed on a regional basis to look after the 
ministerial details of all local vocational programs. Both line 
and staff branches should be coordinated by the state director 
who should answer directly to the State Superintendent as his 
Assistant Superintendent for Vocational-Technical Education 
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PART II— THE PROGRAMS 



• Agriculture 

• Distributive Education 

• Industrial Arts 

• Trade and Industrial Education 

• Trade and Technical Education 

• Office Occupations 

• Homemaking 

• Guidance 















CHAPTER 2 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963 broadened the scope 
of high school and post-high school programs in agriculture. 
The programs now include vocational education for off-farm oc- 
cupations. Primary consideration must be given to the fact that 
agriculture is more than farmi/ng. 

Some estimates indicate that perhaps 35 per cent of the na- 
tional labor force is employed in work “related” to agriculture. 
Certainly the producing, processing, marketing, distributing, 
and providing necessary services for agricultural products have 
concerns and implications for vocational education in agricul- 
ture, but it does not follow that the labor force so employed has 
a need for training and skill in agriculture. The 1960 federal 
census reported that 5.8 per cent of the total civilian labor force 
was employed in agriculture. Thus, a realistic estimate of 
those who might have an ultimate stake in vocational education 
in agriculture might be around 20 per cent. 

The importance of the total agricultural industry to the 
economy of the state of Utah is easier to establish. Recent data 
show that the 1965 gross income from Utah farm products 
alone was 181.4 million dollars.^ Sales to Utah farmers by 
agricultural business firms in 1964 totaled 90.2 million dollars, 
while total farm expenses amounted to 148.1 million. These 
data do not include services and sales of horticultural and other 
agricultural products to urban and suburban homeowners. 

The gross income per Utah farm increased from an aver- 
age of $10,880 in 1964 to $12,092 in 1965. The total number of 
farms in Utah in 1965 was 15,000, with an average capital in- 
vestment of $47,000 per farm. The number and value of agri- 
culturally-related businesses in Utah is not known; but the to- 
tal assets of $705 million for Utah farms alone are impressive. 
Therefore, in spite of the facts that (1) the number of farms 
continues to decrease in accordance with the national pattern, 
(2) the acreage per farm and total acreage in farming are in- 
creasing, and (3) the proportion of the labor force engaged in 
farming continues to decline, agriculture is one of the state’s 

^1966 Farm Income from Statistical Reporting Service for Utah and 
Nevada, USDA. 
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most important and significant industries. The expanding pro- 
grams in vocational education for agricultural occupations can 
enhance their importance to the people and to the economy of 
the state. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL AND PROGRAMS 

Utah presently has a total of 55 teachers of vocational 
agriculture providing instruction for 3,410 high school stu- 
dents and 1,040 young and adult farmers for a total of 4,450 
individuals served by such programs. The number of students 
per department is about 64, which is considerably higher than 
that for surrounding states. Table 5 gives the enrollment in 
these programs by years for the period. It may be seen that 
current high school and young and adult farmer enrollment is 
the highest of the last six-year period. Thirty-eight of the 55 
teachers of vocational agriculture are conducting evening classes 
for young and/or adult farmers during the current year. His- 
torically, the state’s adult and young farmer education program 
has been one of the strongest in the Mountain States Area. 

TABLE 6 

Utah Secondary School Vocational Agriculture 
AND Adult Farmer Enrollments 
FOR THE Period 1960-1966 



Year 


High School 
Vo-Ag Enrollment 


Young and Adult 
Farmer Enrollment 


Total 


1960-61 


3,095 


797 


3,892 


1961-62 


3,265 


769 


4,034 


1962-63 


3,154 


874 


4,028 


1963-64 


3,344 


968 


4,312 


1964-65 


3,299 


993 


4,091 


1965-66 


3,410 


1,040 


4,450 



Fifteen teachers, or 27 per cent of the total 55 teachers, 
have earned master’s degrees. The average number of years 
of experience in teaching is 12, with a range of from one to 34 
years. 

The current state budget for Agricultural Education, ex- 
cluding salary and other administrative costs for state supervi- 
sion, totaled $52,252. Available evidence seems to indicate that 
agricultural education has not benefited appreciably from funds 
available to the state under additional monies provided by the 
Vocational Act of 1963. 

The state supervisor estimated a need for $25,000 beyond 
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the present budget to maintain and improve existing programs 
and to establish post-high school programs of a vocational- 
technical nature in agriculture. Under present state and fed- 
eral reimbursement procedures to local high schools for pro- 
grams in Agricultural Education, the major share of total 
funds is provided by sources other than state and federal voca- 
tional funds. Adult classes which are financed by state and fed- 
eral funds are an exception. 

State appropriations for Agricultural Education are made to 
local districts on the same basis as that for other courses in the 
high school curriculum. The finance formula provides one distri- 
bution unit (DU) for each 27 pupils in average daily attendance 
(ADA). No additional DU consideration is given for classes in 
vocational agriculture except for the summer program which 
provides an additional one-third DU, based upon 60 students, 
with supervised work experience, per teacher. Young and 
adult farmers count at a rate of one-half and one-fourth, re- 
spectively, in equating the number of students. The 27 ADA 
figure and the 60 student quota for full summer reimbursement 
have, in many cases, created a heavy teacher load which seems 
to be excessive. This is true if individual instruction and super- 
vision in the classroom, on the farm, or in agricultural busi- 
nesses and firms, and in agricultural mechanics shop instruction 
are to be accomplished in an effective manner. These present 
standards would seem to parallel or approach those held for the 
size of nonvocational classes. 

CONVENTIONAL PROGRAMS 

Multi-teacher programs visited were offering classes in 
agricultural science and classes in agricultural mechanics. Stu- 
dents in both classes were conducting supervised farming pro- 
grams. However, if students were enrolled only in agricultural 
science they received no scheduled instruction in agricultural 
mechanics, and if enrolled only in agricultural mechanics, they 
were receiving only incidental instruction in crop and livestock 
production, farm management, and other subject areas. 

The procedure of providing separate types of classes with- 
in the same school seems to need reappraisal. If the objective 
of these classes is to prepare students for production in agricul- 
ture, then consideration should be given to an integrated cur- 
riculum with large classes divided equally between teachers of 
agricultural science and agricultural mechanics, and with stu- 
dents rotated every six weeks, or some other appropriate period 
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of time. This procedure would insure students entering produc- 
tion agriculture some instruction in both crop and livestock pro- 
duction, management, and other areas, as well as some instruc- 
tion in mechanics which would be needed in the care, operation, 
and maintenance of expensive machinery utilized in modern 
production agriculture. 

If the programs are to be continued under the present or- 
ganizational structure, the agricultural mechanics program 
should be more specialized in the junior and senior years to pre- 
pare students for an occupation or related occupations in agri- 
cultural mechanics such as tractor mechanics, parts men in an 
agricultural equipment dealership, or as small engine special- 
ists in the repair of small gasoline engines common to lawn 
and garden equipment, chain saws, and the like. 

NEW PROGRAMS IN AGRICULTURAL 
(OFF-FARM) OCCUPATIONS 

Visits to high school departments of vocational agriculture 
revealed that at least six of the eight schools visited were mak- 
ing immediate plans to begin new programs in off-farm agri- 
cultural occupations which would include placement for occupa- 
tional experience. Bear River High School had in operation f 
pilot program which included seven students placed for such ex- 
perience and training. Bingham High School has an excellent 
permanent greenhouse for the development of a horticultural 
emphasis and for use by biological science classes. 

Since the Salt Lake City area may provide a potential for 
the development of high school programs in landscape garden- 
ing, ornamental horticulture, and other types of programs, 
plans should be formulated to explore with Salt Lake City firms 
and school administrators the need for these new programs. 
FHA estimates the cost of landscaping for a new home to be 10 
per cent of the total value of the home. Lawn care and the care 
and management of flowers, ornamentals, golf grounds, and 
park management provide potentials for such occupational pro- 
grams. Boston, Cleveland, Los Angeles, New York, and many 
other metropolitan areas have developed these programs. 

Utah teachers seem to be well prepared to accept the inno- 
vation of new programs in off-farm agricultural occupations. 
However, visitation to schools revealed that immediate plan- 
ning and inservice education must he accomplished to assist 
teachers in implementing new programs. Teachers need help 
especially in planning with cooperating agricultural businesses 
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and firms the kinds and sequences of desirable occupational ex- 
periences which students need for ultimate entry into these 
occupations. Since a number of high schools have indicated 
plans to construct greenhouses for the development of horti- 
cultural programs, teachers, administrators, and the state super- 
visor should develop cooperatively approved plans for the loca- 
tion of such facilities, types of construction, desired sizes for 
various student enrollments to be served, heating and cooling 
equipment, and kinds of curricula and experiences which stu- 
dents need to enter horticultural type occupations. 

SPECIALIZED POST-HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Utah does not now have offerings at the post-high school 
level in off-farm agricultural occupations designed for less than 
a baccalaureate degree. At least one (possibly two) such post- 
high school programs should be developed at an appropriate 
location (s) in the state. One- and two-year curricula should be 
planned and implemented on the basis of occupations revealing 
greatest manpower needs and opportunity. The state supervi- 
sor indicated that at least $20,000 would be needed to imple- 
ment such programs. This figure may be much too conserva- 
tive, depending upon the program to be developed. 

Visitation to Utah schools and the completed questionnaires 
received from teachers and administrators indicated that some 
administrators and guidance personnel are not aware of the op- 
portunity for new programs in Agricultural Education. It is 
realized that the adoption and inauguration of innovations in 
education of any nature take time. Further, the limited time 
available to a state staff indicates that such a task cannot be ac- 
complished solely by state supervision. Planning should be 
conducted with state vocational guidance personnel, local guid- 
ance staff members, and teachers to determine ways in which 
local guidance programs can be utilized to provide general 
principles of career orientation, to identify student interests, to 
help determine aptitudes, and to provide other assistance. Local 
guidance personnel could provide much help in the instructional 
program in agricultural occupations, but first must have a basic 
understanding of the nature and objectives of these new pro- 
grams and how they differ from conventional ones. A brief but 
well prepared brochure should be developed for use by counse- 
lors, administrators, teachers, parents, agricultural businesses, 
prospective students, and others. Such a brochure should em- 
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phasize the needs and opportunities in both production and oif- 
farm agricultural occupations. 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

A review of the teacher education program in Agricultural 
Education at Utah State University revealed that courses are 
well planned and detailed syllabi are available. While two 
professional faculty members staff the departmental program; 
only one faculty member teaches professional courses in agri- 
cultural education. The second staff member is conducting 
what is probably the most outstanding program in agricul- 
tural engineering or mechanics in the Western State Area. How- 
ever, since the professor teaching agricultural engineering pro- 
vides instruction only in this area, students at the undergrad- 
uate and graduate levels are exposed to a single point of view 
and philosophy in professional Agricultural Education courses. 

An additional faculty member should be added to the de- 
partment to do limited teaching at the undergraduate and/or 
graduate levels. This would afford students an exposure to at 
least two faculty members teaching complementary professional 
courses in Agricultural Education. In addition, since a limited 
supervisory staff exists at the state level, such a faculty member 
should be utilized in (1) needed research and pilot programs, 
(2) inservice education, and (3) the development of curriculum 
and teaching materials. 

A graduate assistant, with a stipend of $1,800, is assigned 
full-time teaching responsibilities in agricultural mechanics. A 
second graduate assistantship should be added, with possible 
assignments in teaching methodology, materials development, 
and research. 

The stipend of $1,800 cannot be expected to attract teachers 
in the field to return for a full year of study, and it is only 
about one-half as much as that paid by other universities. Sti- 
pends for assistantships must be increased if the best use is to 
be made of them. 

Formal course offerings are not provided in extension edu- 
cation. Since educational preparation for teaching and for 
working in extension can and should be complementary, possi- 
bilities for adding extension education to the undergraduate 
and graduate levels should be considered by the Department of 
Agricultural Education and other appropriate officials at Utah 
State University. In addition to the above changes needed for 
improvement in agricultural education at Utah State Univer- 
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sity, a class for freshman orientation should be added to the 
curriculum. 

INSERVICE EDUCATION 

Past accomplishments in Utah through inservice education 
are commendable. A variety of short, intensive workshops 
have been conducted throughout the state. However, systemat- 
ic long-range planning was not in evidence. Regularly sched- 
uled joint staff meetings between the two professors of Agri- 
cultural Education and the State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education should be held at designated times throughout the 
year to plan and coordinate programs and activities and to plan 
for needed inservice education for teachers on a long-term ba- 
sis. Programs should be projected for a three- or four-year pe- 
I riod, to be modified only in case of the appearance of some criti- 

cal and unpredictable need which would necessitate adjustments. 

The majority of the 63 per cent of the teachers who do not 
have master’s degrees should be encouraged to participate in a 
planned degree program. Cooperative planning among teach- 
I ers, teacher educators, administrators, and the state supervisor 

^ should be developed to accomplish this objective. 

SUPERVISION 

^ State supervision in Utah for Agricultural Education is 

presently limited to one professional staff member. Considering 
this limitation in staff, a most creditable job has been done. But 
the vast travel necessary in supervising 55 teachers throughout 
the state makes it unreasonable to assume that the supervisor 
, has the time required to develop significant teaching and curric- 

ulum materials. In another section of this report recommenda- 
tions have been made which have implications for this latter 
' responsibility. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Some of the local school departmental libraries visited were 
inadequate. Local and state financial support should be provid- 
ed to purchase necessary references basic to local needs. A list of 
free or inexpensive publications appropriate for the state 
should be developed. The present formula for reimbursement 
to local schools for instructional supplies may need further con- 
sideration. Perhaps a plan for employing the uniform formula 
after critical needs have been accommodated could be developed. 
In this way departments with poor libraries could be given ad- 
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ditional assistance in their efforts to come up to reasonable 
standards. 

4 . 1 , admitted by teachers visited, with one exception, 

that they were making little use of overhead projectuals, even 
though some had overhead projectors in their rooms. Inservice 
workshops or graduate courses should be planned and conduct- 
ed to help teachers make more effective use of these and other 
recent techniques in instruction. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 

A questionnaire was sent to all superintendents, principals, 
and agriculture teachers in systems where there are depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture. Responses were received from 
35 principals, 11 superintendents, and 37 teachers of agricul- 
ture. The questionnaire asked for assessments of the vocational 
agriculture programs in the schools with which the respon- 
dents were associated, and the responses have been tabulated 
and appear in Tables 3-14. A thorough study of these re- 
sponses should provide some definite guidelines for future inser- 
vice education and general program evaluation among person- 
nel in the vocational agriculture departments, school adminis- 
trators, counselors, and others with an interest in this field. 



Courses of Study and Visitation 

Ten of the 11 superintendents indicated that their teachers 
submitted an annual program or course of study for informa- 
tion and/or approval. Correspondingly, 28 principals (of 36) 
indicated they received copies of the instructional program. One 
of the principals not receiving a copy of the instructional pro- 
gram indicated he was not interested in reviewing the annual 
instructional program. Five fewer teachers (23) submitted 
summer activities schedules than did so for the instructional 
program in the fall and spring. 

Sixteen high school principals had been invited to accompa- 
ny the high school teacher on supervisory visits while 19 had 
not been invited. Four of the 11 responding superintendents 
had been invited to make such visits. Most superintendents and 
principals had not made supervisory visits with teachers. 

From the data in Tables 6, 7, and 8 it may be seen that six 
principals and two superintendents did not feel as well informed 
about vocational agriculture as other subjects, while two each 
felt somewhat better informed. Six principals and two super- 
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intendents felt their guidance counselors were not as well in- 
formed about the vocational agriculture as they were about 
other subjects. 

Responses to the questionnaire also revealed that 14 teachers 
felt that their guidance counselors were not well informed about 
the program and objectives of vocational agriculture. A pri- 
mary responsibility for informing the counselor rests with the 
local teacher. These findings imply a need for teachers to devote 
more efforts to bridge the gap which teachers feel exists. State- 
wide efforts emphasized in this report suggest other possible 
methods and procedures. 



TABLE 6 

Degree to Which Principals and Superintendents 
Felt Informed Concerning Vo-Ag 



Program and Objectives 




Number of 


Number of 


Item 


PHneipals 


Superintendents 


Responding 


Responding 


Not as well as other 






high school subjects 


6 


2 


About the same as other 
high school subjects 
Somewhat better than other 


26 


7 


high school subjects 


2 


2 


Much better than other 
high school subjects 
No Response 


2 






TABLE 7 




Degree to Which Principals and Superintendents 
Pelt That Their High School Guidance Counselors were 


Informed Concerning Vo-Ag Program and Objectives 




Number of 


Number of 


Item 


Principals 


Superintendents 


Responding 


Responding 


Not as well as other 
high school subjects 
About the same as other 


6 


2 


high school subjects 
Somewhat better than other 


25 


7 


high school subjects 


2 


1 


Much better than other 
high school subjects 
No Response 


2 


1 
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TABLE 8 

Degree to Which Vo-Ag Teachers Felt Principals and 
Guidance Counselors were Informed Concerning 
Vo-Ag Program and Objectives 



Item 


High School Principal 
as Viewed by Teacher 


Counaelor as 
Viewed by Teacher 


Not as well as other 
high school subjects 


6 


14 


About the same as other 
high school subjects 


12 


14 


Somewhat better than other 
high school subjects 


19 


7 


Much better than other 
high school subjects 




1 


No Response 




1 



Teacher Effectiveness 

Teachers were asked to rate their own effectiveness. High 
school principals and superintendents were also asked to rate 
the effectiveness of their teachers of vocational agriculture. 
Bata in Table 9 present teachers’, principals’, and superintend- 
ents’ responses. 

TABLE 9 

Teachers’, Principals’, and Superintendents’ 
Ratings of Vo-Ag Teache r Effectiveness 

Principals* Superin tendenta' 



Teachers' Ratings Ratings 
Self-Ratings of Teachers of Teachers 



Much less effective than other 
high school teachers 
Somewhat less effective 
than other high school teachers 




1 

3 


1 


About as effective as other 
high school teachers 


16 


16 


6 


More effective than other 
high school teachers 


20 


12 


4 


Much more effective than other 
high school teachers 


1 


4 





As might be anticipated, data in Table 9 show that teachers 
rated themselves higher than did administrators. It may be seen, 
however, that principals and superintendents predominantly 
rated teachers of vocational agriculture as effective as or more 
effective than other high school teachers. 
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Young and Adult Farmer Education 

Table 10 presents teachers’, principals’, and superintendents’ 
ratings as to the importance of young and adult farmer pro- 
grams. A review of the teachers’ responses revealed that those 



TABLE 10 

Teachers’, Principals', and Superintendents’ Eatings 
OF Young and Adult Farmer Programs 

Teachers' Principals' Superintendents' 
Item Ratings Ratings Ratings 



More important than regular 
high school program of 
vocational agriculture 
Just as important as the 
regular high school program 
of vocational agriculture 
Important — but not as important 
as the regular high school pro- 
gram of vocational agriculture 
Not important 
No Response 



3 1 



17 


10 


5 


16 


20 


6 


1 


2 






2 





teachers who conducted young and adult farmer programs gen- 
erally rated the programs higher than did teachers who were 
not conducting such classes. Administrators whose teachers 
were conducting such programs rated this item higher than did 
administrators who did not have local programs of this type. 



Teacher Evaluations of Local Programs 

Items of much concern, implied from the preceding data, 
are instructional supplies, travel budget, shop equipment and 
facilities, and visitations to students. (See Table 11.) Almost 
one-fourth of the teachers responding did not feel their program 
image was adequate and felt their relations with the guidance 
counselor needed improvement. 

Program Strengths and Weaknesses 

Teachers, principals, and superintendents were asked to in- 
dicate major strengths and weaknesses of their local programs. 
As shown in Tables 12-17, teachers’ responses were more exten- 
sive as to program strengths and weaknesses. 
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TABLE 11 

Teacher Evaluations op Local Programs 



Very 

Item Adequate 


Adequate 


Not Quite Totally~In- 
Adequate adequate 


No 

Response 


Travel budget 


2 


20 


15 






Instructional supplies 


4 


7 


22 


3 


1 


Classroom facilities 


6 


16 


10 


5 




Shop equipment and 












facilities 


1 


10 


14 


8 


4 


Adult farmer program 




15 


11 


6 


5 


Young farmer program 




13 


9 


9 


6 


Summer program 


3 


28 


5 


1 




Visitation to students 




22 


14 




1 


Vo-Ag program image 


3 


21 


11 


1 


1 


Relations with guidance 












counselor 


6 


19 


10 


2 




Relations with high 












school principal 


13 


22 


2 







TABLE 12 

Local Program Strengths Viewed by Teachers 



Item 


Teacher Responses 


Leadership training (FFA) 


26 


Agricultural mechanics 


16 


Students’ supervised programs 


12 


Practical agricultural science 


12 


Livestock instruction 


6 


Crop instruction 


4 


Young and adult farmer programs 


4 


Placement of students 


2 


Nursery management 


1 


Soils instruction 


1 


Summer program 


1 


No Response 


26 
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TABLE 13 



Local Program Weaknesses Viewed by Teachers 



Item 


Teacher Responses 


Lack of equipment and facilities 


13 


Insufficient projects 


13 


Not enough time 


10 


Lack of cooperation in guidance 


9 


Poor public image 


9 


Poor students 


8 


Inadequate budget 


5 


Inadequate library 


5 


No young farmer program 


5 


Too far from school farm 


2 


No agricultural science 


2 


Lack of resource personnel 


2 


Too many areas to teach 


1 


Large classes 


1 


Too many supervisory visits to make 


1 


Too much paper work 


1 


Weak ornamental horticultural program 


1 


Farm building instruction 


1 


Irrigation instruction 


1 


Soils instruction 


1 


Lack of continuing study ' 


1 


No responses 


20 



TABLE 14 

Areas Teachers Felt Most Competent to Teach 

Number of Times 

Indicated by Teachers 



Farm machines 15 

Farm construction 5 

Welding 10 

Electricity 2 

Livestock 26 

Feeding 1 

Vet. medicine 2 

Soils 14 

Landscaping and horticulture 6 

Crops 17 

FFA 6 

Agricultural economics 4 

Parliamentary procedure 1 

Agricultural occupations 1 
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TABLE 15 

Areas Teachers Felt Least Able to Teach 



Item 


Number of Times 
Indicated by Teachers 


Soil, water, and crops 


13 


Ornamental horticulture 


4 


Agricultural mechanics 


12 


Rural electrification 


10 


Farm buildings 


6 


Animal nutrition 


8 


Vet. science 


5 


Judging 


1 


Agricultural occupations 


11 


Farm management 


8 


Records 


1 


Farm law 


2 


Public speaking 


1 



TABLE 16 

Areas Superintendents and Principals Felt 
TO BE Strongest Regarding Vo-Ag Program 




Item 


Number of 
Superintendents’ 


Number of 
Principals’ 


Responses 


Responses 


Good teacher 


1 


12 


Leadership and citizenship training 


8 


4 


Supervised farming program 


4 


7 


Vocational orientation 


5 


5 


Good training (general) 


0 


9 


Ag mechanics program 


1 


8 


Organization of overall program 


4 


5 


Student interest and enthusiasm 


4 


5 


FFA program 


1 


8 


Agricultural science program 


0 


4 


Good facilities and equipment 


3 


0 


Community support 


0 


2 


Public relations 


0 


2 


Young and adult farmer program 


0 


2 
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TABLE 17 

Areas Superintendents and Principals Pelt 
TO BE Weakest Begarding Vo-Ag Programs 



Open-end responses indicated that local administrators felt 
that more financial support through vocational funds was need- 
ed. Further, these responses suggested that administrators 
were not fully aware of new program dimensions available in 
Agricultural Education under the Vocational Education Act of 
1963. A number of administrators indicated that they viewed 
high school programs as being limited to production agricul- 
ture. 

Teachers and supervisory staff could well use the findings 
of this survey in assigning priorities to existing areas of con- 
cern and in planning appropriate measures to accommodate 
these priorities. 

MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Consideration should be given to providing an integrated 
high school curriculum, with large classes divided equally be- 
tween the teachers of agricultural science and agricultural me- 
chanics and with students rotated every six weeks, or some other 
appropriate period of time. This procedure would insure stu- 
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Item 


Number of 
Superintendents’ 
Responses 


Number of 
Principals’ 
Responses 


Lack of ag occupations training 


4 


15 


General instructional program 


4 


7 


Student interest and enthusiasm 


2 


7 1 


Lack of space 


0 


8 

^ 1 


Organization of program 


2 


6 


Local financial support 


1 


b \ 


Potential and ability of students 


2 


4 1 


Lack of proper facilities 


2 


4 ! 


Lack of community support 


1 


3 \ 


Rigidity of program . 


3 


^ f 


Too many shows, fairs, etc. 


0 


3 1 


Young and adult farmer program 


1 


2 S 


Agricultural mechanics program 


1 


2 i 


Inadequate supplies 


0 


2 f 


Supervised farming program 


0 


2 [ 


Teacher overloaded 


0 


2 \ 


Classroom and shop separated 


0 


1 1 


Lack of storage space 


0 


1 


Public relations 


0 


1 


Ag science program 


1 


0 






dents entering production agriculture some instruction in both 
crop and livestock production, as well as some instruction in 
mechanics. 

2. Immediate plans should be made to assist teachers in im- 
plementing new programs in oil-farm agricultural occupations. 
Teachers need help especially in planning with cooperating agri- 
cultural businesses and firms the kinds and sequences of desir- 
able occupational experiences which students need for ultimate 
entry into these occupations. 

8. At least one post-high school voentional program should he 
developed at an appropriate location in the state. One- and two- 
year curricula should be planned and implemented on the basis 
of occupations revealing greatest manpower needs and oppor- 
tunity. 

4. Brochures explaining new specialized post-high school vo- 
cational programs should he developed. Such brochures should 
emphasize the needs and opportunities in both production and 
off-farm agricultural occupations. 

5. An additional faculty member should be added to the 
Utah State University Department of Agricultural Education. 
This person should be utilized in (1) needed research and the 
development of pilot programs, (2) inservice education, (3) de- 
velopment of curriculum and teaching materials, and (4) limited 
teaching at the undergraduate and/or graduate levels. 

6. A second graduate assistantship should be added to the 
University’s Department of Agricultural Education. This position 
is needed to give assistance in teaching, materials development, 
and research. 

7. Stipends for assistantships at the University must he in- 
creased. The present stipend of $1,800 cannot be expected to 
attract teachers in the field to return for a full year of study 
and is only about one-half as much as that paid by other 
universities. 

8. Possibilities for adding extension education to the under- 
graduate and graduate levels at the Utah State University should 
be considered by the Department of Agricultural Education and 
other appropriate officials. 

9. A class of freshman orientation should be added to the 
Department of Agricultural Education of the University. 

10. Inservice education needs and programs should be care- 
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fully planned and projected for a three- or four-year period. 
Present practice reveals an absence of long-term planning. Co- 
operative planning between teacher education and the state 
supervisory staff should be scheduled and conducted at desig- 
nated times throughout the year. 

11. Local and state financial support should he provided to 
purchase reference materials basic to local needs. 
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CHAPTER 3 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 



In Utah, definite efforts are being made to substitute the 
term “Marketing Education” for “Distributive Education.” 
This move has been made primarily because of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in explaining the term “distributive” both in an insti- 
tutional and an occupational sense. 

In the history of national legislation, the term Distributive 
Education is a definite part of the law, and appropriations of 
federal funds have been allied with this term. When DE funds 
were about to be eliminated in the early 1950’s, it was evident 
then that some Congressmen were not aware of the term “DE” 
because other identifying terms (Retailing, Business Educa- 
tion, etc.) had been used at the local and state levels. When it 
was made clear that these programs were Distributive Educa- 
tion programs, the funds were restored. 

Since considerable progress has been made nationally in 
defining the term Distributive Education for the general public 
(recent articles about DE have appeared in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, prominent national newspapers, the Readers Digest, 
and numerous trade publications), and since the term is also 
well understood by donors who are businessmen supporting 
DECA in the youth program, it appears evident that definite 
progress has been made in identifying the distributive pro- 
gram. 

In view of the history of development and progress in set- 
ting up and identifying the term Distributive Education, and 
because it has been accepted by many specialists as being 
synonymous with marketing, the term marketing should not be 
substituted for distribution. The term, however, may be used 
to advantage if added as a tagline to define distribution more 
clearly. 

Another problem which ties in with the definition of DE 
and involves the matter of semantics (not Utah’s problem alone 
— but a national one as well) is the selection of school subject 
titles at the various levels of instruction and their organization 
in sequence to show the continuity of the total DE program. 
High schools throughout the country use such course titles as 
Retail Selling, Retailing, Merchandising, DE, Principles of 
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Selling, Salesmanship, and in Utah the most frequent title is 
Marketing. However, marketing is used at the high school lev- 
el and also at the post-secondary level. What should the course 
be called at the 11th grade, the 12th grade, and the 13th and 
14th years of advanced work? Utah should experiment along 
this line and attempt to develop a sequence of offerings— a pro- 
gram of development— -by identifying the subjects in such a way 
that they will be understood from the title, the type of school, 
the level of instruction, and the group to which the program is 
being offered. 

In Utah, “service occupations” have been defined as those 
allied closely with distribution in the kind of job and the in- 
struction offered. Though many service occupations are, in 
fact, a part of the distributive field, others are commonly iden- 
tified as parts of other vocational areas. Utah has selected sev- 
eral service occupations and designed them as special occupa- 
tions. Training for these special occupations (messenger serv- 
ice, routine order takers as clerks, routine and light office work, 
packers in shipping departments, dishwashers, shoe repair help- 
ers, delivery service, truck driving, domestic service, and others) 
is directed to students limited in ability because of socio- 
economic, academic, or social handicaps. Since the immediate 
pal of this program is to provide employment in special serv- 
ice occupations for students who need special attention and since 
DE has been the prime mover in the cooperative type of educa- 
tion, responsibility has been delegated to the DE specialist. 

Utah is to be commended for taking positive leadership in 
this area of multi-service programming. Several pilot projects 
pe underway, more are contemplated, and continued attention 
is planned in this area. The Service Occupational Guide, July 
1965, describes the steps taken in establishing the program 
and is an excellent source of information showing the construc- 
tive action taken through the combined efforts of vocational 
education specialists, specialists in subject matter, and the in- 
volvement of teachers, counselors, principals, and university and 
state administrative officials. 

Because of the failure in the past of the “central office” 
philosophy of supervision, these service programs must be fol- 
lowed up by direct visitation and “on the spot” supervision at 
the local level. For this to be done effectively, an assistant 
should be added to the distributive education consultant staff at 
the state level. 
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STATE LEADERSHIP 



M6st states have moved ahead year by year showing a steady 
growth in DE enrollment (except for a short period when 
they were affected by a cut in federal appropriations). The fact 
that Utah did not follow this pattern (statistics show that there 
were twice as many DE students in the cooperative program in 
Utah in 1940 as in 1960) was disturbing tc the survey staff. 

In studying the 1940-1960 history of DE state leadership 
in Utah, the staff reached the conclusion that the turnover in 
personnel and the varying philosophies regarding supervision 
of the program had a most inhibiting effect on the growth of 
the program. This is not to imply that the state supervisors 
were not fully in accord as to the value of the training and the 
importance of the educational program. Rather it was a mat- 
ter of differing personalities and methods of operation. 

Early in the program, the state plan permitted programs 
to be set up in communities, using local businessmen as instruc- 
tors. This was not an uncommon practice in many parts of the 
country and generally met with success, when accompanied by 
close supervision and inservice teacher education. 

It is the conclusion of the survey staff that the diminishing 
enrollment was not due to lack of intrinsic value in Distributive 
Education itself, but to a cumulative chain of events — ^the rapid 
turnover in state personnel, coupled with differences in person- 
ality, philosophy, and methods in providing needed assistance at 
the local level. 

In recent years, especially since the 1963 Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, state leadership has been exerted to reinstate distribu- 
tive cooperative programs and to initiate new programs in new 
centers, resulting in 33 high school cooperative programs in 
Utah, or three times as many as in 1963. 

Once programs have been lost, their reinstatement often 
proves to be slow and difficult. The state supervisor has, how- 
ever, moved rapidly, using the liberalizing provisions of the 
1963 Act as a wedge. For example, the old vocational educa- 
tion acts required 15 hours a week for 30 weeks, or 450 hours a 
year, as a standard minimum requirement for on-the-job train- 
ing for DE students. The new provision, now being used in 
the state of Utah, requires only 5 hours a week, or 150 hours a 
year, of on-the-job training. It is interesting to note, however, 
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that what was originally considered a big hurdle in the way of 
on-the-job training hours for students under the old George- 
Barden Act actually proved to be a false alarm. Records of 
employment for students in these new programs show employ- 
ment well over the 15-hour-week minimum, with few exceptions. 

Elsewhere in this report it will be noted that there are 
other instances where the liberalizing opportunities provided un- 
der the 1963 Act may be used in setting up new programs. Un- 
less care is taken in providing these new programs with fol- 
low-up visits in the schools, and some inducement is given to 
stabilize the tenure of the state supervisor, the enrollment in 
these new progTams could easily drop again as it did in the 
past. The salary, travel expenses, and other monetary aspects of 
positions should be made attractive enough and sufficiently com- 
petitive with other states to hold successful supervisors in their 
Utah positions ; and a DE specialist should be added to the state 
staff to lend assistance in follow-up consultant service to the 
many new DE programs now underway. 

PROGRAM VISITATION 

In order to get a cross-section view of the total program of 
Distributive Education and Service Occupations in Utah, visits 
were made to seven high schools, large and small, in various 
economic areas — urban, rural, wealthy, poor, and moderate 
prosperity. In these schools old and new programs were ob- 
served — some housed in new buildings and others in less favor- 
able quarters— and interviews were held with principals, guid- 
ance counselors, and DE teacher-coordinators. Included in the 
visitations were the vocational-trade schools and the teacher 
education programs at the University of Utah. 

The information gathered from the communities and per- 
sonnel visited was used as the basis for discussion at the state 
office about communities not visited. Additibnal information 
was obtained through bulletins; periodical reports on student 
enrollment, placement, rates of pay, and hours worked ; and en- 
rollment figures by type of class and sex. Noted also was the 
arrangement with the guidance specialist that all vocational 
follow-up in Distributive Education, as required by the 1963 
Act, would be carried out as the responsibility of the guidance 
department— a very satisfactory arrangement. The coordina- 
tors were found to range in experience from those who had 
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been in the program for only a year to one who had been in the 
DE program since its inception. 

These visitations were very beneficial because they present- 
ed opportunities to watch coordinators teach DE, view their 
methods of instruction, and see the material presented; and to 
note the rapport between teachers and students and the state 
specialist. They gave the survey staff member an opportunity to 
feel enthusiasm, to see strengths and weaknesses, and to arrive 
at specific conclusions leading to commendations and recommen- 
dations. 

HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

Programs at the high school level were given the great- 
est attention by the survey staff member in his visitations and 
in the conferences held in connection with Utah’s DE and Serv- 
ice Occupations program. Two charts were prepared which 
summarize the information gained from the interviews with 
school personnel. Charts B and C contain a list of pertinent 
questions about the programs and show the opinions or ratings 
elicited by each question. 

Analysis of Chart B 

Question 1: Is there a clear statement of the objectives of 
the program and the duties of the teacher-coordinator? 

Summary findings on the schools visited indicate that there 
is a very clear written statement of the program of objectives 
but that time in the teaching schedule for carrying out these 
objectives is extremely limited. For example, in one center the 
DE coordinator taught three periods of Typing, one period of 
Bookkeeping, one period of General Business, and one period of 
Marketing (DE). Another center included in the schedule of 
the DE coordinator four hours of Biology with only one period 
of Marketing. Still another center had the coordinator teach- 
ing three periods of English and two periods of French along 
with one period of Marketing. (In all three cases, downtown 
coordination was accomplished in addition to the regular sched- 
ule.) Instruction in Marketing amounted on the average to 1/5, 
1/6, or as little as 1/7 of the teaching schedule. Marketing ap-, 
peared to be taken on as an afterthought in the teachers’ pro- ' 
gram of activity. It could hardly be called a program — only a 
class. It is quite clear, therefore, that the objectives and pur- 
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poses of the training are well defined but that there is 
insufficient time for the teacher to do an adequate job in the 
teaching and coordination required in full-fledged DE pro- 
grams. 



CHART B 



Interview Questions, Answers, and Ratings 



Key to Ratings: 

(5) Excellent 
(4) Very Good 
(3) Good — Moderate 
(2) Fair 

<a) Moderate but out of date 
(b) Limited and need more 
(1) Poor 



0 — Operating Presently 
M — ^Missing and should be 
considered 

X — Involves district policy 
(see Analysis of Chart B 
for suggestions) 



High Schools 


Questions Asked: l 


P S 


4 


5 


6 7 


1. Is there a clear statement of the 
objectives of the program and the 
duties of the teacher-coordinator? 4 


4 4 


4 


4 


4 3 



2. Does the coordinator have the pro- 
fessional, technical, and personal 
qualifications to conduct prepara- 
tory, cooperative, and adult (sup- 



plementary) programs effectively? 


3 


3 


4 


2 


4 


5 


5 


3. Does the curriculum provide for: 
















• a preparatory program 


M 


0 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


• a cooperative program (1-hour) 


0 


d 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• a cooperative program (2-hour) 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


• a supplementary program (adults) M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


4. Is the classroom conveniently lo- 
















cated and equipped with facilities 
















to provide a good setting for in- 
















struction? 


2b 


2b 


3 


2a 


3 


1 


4 


5. Are advisory committees used in 
















the assessment of industries’ needs? 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 



Question 2: Does the coordinator have the professional, 
technical and personal qualifications to operate preparatory, 
cooperative, and adult distributive programs effectively? 



The Utah school administrators are to be congratulated on 
their choice of instructors. Any one of the coordinators would, 
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if interested, be qualified to teach preparatory, cooperative, mid- 
management, or supplementary adult programs. The coordi- 
nators interviewed (Chart B) were considered good, very good, 
or excellent. (Further information on the coordinators’ per- 
sonal attitudes and opinions about DE is shown in Chart C.) 

Question 3: Does the curriculum provide for a preparatory 
program, a cooperative program (1 hour), a cooperative pro- 
gram (2 hours ), a supplementary program (for adults)? 

In the schools visited, only one school offered preparatory 
training in the junior year. The other six schools were marked 
on the chart with the key “M” (missing) . 

The local director should take the lead in encouraging the 
establishment of preparatory courses which lead to initial em- 
ployment. These courses should be offered to juniors in the 
high schools now offering the cooperative program to senior 
students only. The purpose would be to strengthen the cooper- 
ative program. By furnishing the kind of knowledge and 
training needed for any entry occupation in distribution, these 
courses would insure that the students would be ready for em- 
ployment and eligible to continue in the cooperative program 
during the senior year. 

Students who complete the junior-year preparatory pro- 
gram could tijen continue in the one-hour senior-year program 
and at the same time have sufficient time for other subjects nec- 
essary for college entrance. For students who decide to enter 
the program in their senior year, a two-hour program should 
be offered (or another period be added to the one-hour classes 
now operating) to give the necessary depth which is often 
lacking in existing programs. 

Upon completion of the cooperative class, there should be a 
close tie-in with Mid-Management or advanced-level courses 
offered in vocational-trade and community college 13th and 14th 
year programs. These programs could be basic Mid-Management 
in nature, for training junior executives, department heads, etc., 
or they might be specialized and technical in nature for spe- 
cialized occupations. 

For youth who have completed the high school or commu- 
nity college program but do not plan to continue college, an 
opportunity for evening supplementary classes should be pro- 
vided to keep them abreast of the fast-moving and changing 
occupational scene. 
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Question 4: Is the classroom conveniently located and 
equipped with adequate facilities to provide a good setting for 
instruction? 

The seven schools visited were given ratings ranging 
from poor to very good (one poor— meaning not adapted to 
pE ; two fair — meaning equipment and facilities out of date or 
insufficient ; three good ; and one very good) . 

In budgeting for improvement of classrooms and facilities, 
it is possible that as much as $10,000 might be needed to com- 
pletely refurnish the poorest facilities, while in other cases $500 
could cover the needed equipment and/or improvements. It prob- 
ably is safe to estimate that an average of $2,000 per school, or 
a total of approximately $65,000 for the 33 schools offering DE 
programs in the state, would be sufficient to bring all facilities 
up to standard. 

It is gratifying to note that in spite of inadequate class- 
room facilities in many instances, an excellent job is being done 
in the teaching field ; and it is most fortunate that some of the 

schools with the poorest equipment are blessed with excellent 
teachers. 

Question 5: Are advisory committees used in the assess- 
ment of industries’ needs? 

In Chart B every school is designated with an “X” (in- 
volves district policy), since the district administration policy on 
advisory committees is determined largely by the views of the 
local director. 

From the information gained through interviews and ob- 
servation, there appears to be a clear line of responsibility and 
good working relationships between school district directors of 
vocational education and the principals of high schools offering 
DE. This is especially evident in the Salt Lake City district in 
the matter of advisory committees, in contrast to other districts 
in which there seems to be some question as to the role of the 
director and the real purpose and value of advisory committees. 
Both labor and management also found inadequate use of ad- 
visory committee potential. 

There is also some difference of opinion as to the present 
supplementary (adult) education program — whether it should 
be the responsibility of the vocational-trade school, the four- 
year college, the two-year college, or the high school. It is rea- 
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sonable to expect that because of differing situations, arrange- 
ments will have to be made according to district needs (accessi- 
bility, talent, etc.). The solution to this problem is dependent 
upon the capability of local district leadership in Utah. 

Progress in the adult area of DE is wide open for expan- 
sion ^as soon as policy concerning responsibility can be deter- 
mined. The local district director should work with the state 
supervisor and the state director in solving this problem. If 
local leadership is inadequate, progress may require stronger 
state direction and control. 

Consideration should also be given to the formation of spe- 
cial advisory committees in cooperation with high school coordi- 
nators in their immediate areas of student employment. The 
better coordinators do work closely with businessmen in their 
communities, as evidenced by the reports of several merchants 
in at least two centers visited by the interviewer, although too 
many employers over the state report little or no contact. This 
close contact would also facilitate the establishment of programs 
for adults employed in distributive occupations. (It was also 
noted that the coordinators interviewed expressed a desire to of- 
fer, or assist in the development of, supplementary programs for 
adults and special services classes which come within the scope 
of Distributive Education.) If effective, advisory committees 
could then make up an overall, district-level committee to con- 
sider wider problems affecting the entire district and its various 
programs. 

Analysis of Chart C 

Question 1 : What do you like most about the program? 

The responses to this question may be summarized by say- 
ing that everyone professed to like the unique opportunity pro- 
vided the coordinator to dovetail his program into the needs of 
businesses in the community; but more especially and perhaps 
significantly the coordinators reflected the school orientation in 
that the most gratifying part of the program was being able 
to bring practical training and values to their students. They 
viewed the program as an opportunity for each one personally 
to render this unique service to their students. There were 
varying degrees of enthusiasm. In some instances the pro- 
gram was thought of as a real challenge; but the longer the 
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discussion continued, the higher the enthusiasm grew, as if it 
had been latent or dormant. 

Question 2: If you could have an ideal setup, what would 
you suggest or ask for in terms of improvement? 

When asked this question, some coordinators were taken by 
surprise. At first they spoke of immediate needs — equipment, 
visual aids, coordination time, etc. — ^but as opportunity was 
given for further exploration of the question, they thought of 
model classrooms and how to overcome the “dumping ground” 
image of the program in view of existing facilities. They en- 
thusiastically visualized a full day’s program involving all stu- 
dents, with different programs for students with differing abil- 
ities. They saw opportunities in preparatory training, coopera- 
tive training, mid-management training above the high school 
level, supplementary evening training for people employed 
during the day who wanted to increase their skills and knowl- 
edge. 

Questions 3 and 4; Do you believe there is sufficient time in 
a one-hour period to cover the needed instructional portion of 
DE classes? Would you be interested in a schedule tvhich tvould 
provide more time for instruction? 

To these questions the responses were immediate, with 
comments such as: “One period is not enough.” “Two periods 
needed.” “Need one-hour preparatory in addition.” Some would 
give no definite answer or evaded the question, either be- 
cause of their own newness in the program or through an in- 
clination to have directives on questions such as these handed 
down from local officials or the state office. When they under- 
stood, however, that their answers would not reflect on individ- 
uals, the administration, or anyone else, the questions were an- 
swered freely, and the concensus was that there was decidedly 
not sufficient time in one hour to do the work desired. 

Questions 5 and 6: What is the size of your class? How 
many are there in the graduating class? 

The figures indicate that less than 3 per cent of the seniors 
in Utah high schools were provided training in DE ; and using 
the national average of 15 per cent (with up to 25 per cent 
when service occupations are included), it is quite evident that 
need for expansion is great in the Distributive Education field 
in the state of Utah. 
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Question 7: Additional comments? 

Administrators, principals, coordinators, and directors were 
extremely complimentary as to the progress of the program. 
However, they all felt that more should be done for the non- 
college-bound student. It was also agreed that the addition of 
another period of DE would not hamper or prevent students 
who carefully planned their programs from also including col- 
lege preparatory subjects. This view was supported also by the 
counselors contacted and it was quite evident that they were 
working closely with the DE coordinators. 

POST-SECONDARY OFFERINGS 
IN DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

The Salt Lake Vocational Trade Institue has the distinction 
of offering the first marketing program in Utah, specializing 
in the grocery field. It is a 9-months cooperative program pro- 
viding three hours of instruction in theory each day, with on- 
the-job training in the afternoon. In addition to the day pro- 
gram, an 80-hour series of courses in Checker Training is 
offered for adults on an evening basis. Plans for this program 
were laid approximately two months before the opening of the 
regular fall term. Representatives of several firms, plus a un- 
ion representative, served on the advisory committee. This com- 
mittee effectively assisted in the recruitment of students, and 
there was also considerable publicity given this program 
through the high school counselors, the employment bureau, 
and the local newspaper. 

The instructor, a former employee of Safeway, has a col- 
lege degree and specialized experience in the grocery field. He 
is currently developing a course of study based on his own ex- 
perience (and would welcome the opportunity to work with 
others engaged in similar training). It is evident that enthusi- 
asm is high. He sees the program as rendering a great serv- 
ice to young people and predicts a future with unlimited possi- 
bilities for training in this area. His special problem was that 
out of an initial enrollment of twenty-two, only about half re- 
mained to complete the 9-months program. The others had 
gone on to full-time employment. 

The administration shares the enthusiasm for his program 
and has proposed the idea that a greater number could be 
served if the time were shortened to six months. It is the opin- 
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ion of the survey staff, as well as the instructor, that shorten- 
ing the time is not the answer. It is not uncommon for voca- 
tional-technical school students in all parts of the country to 
leave their classes before attaining what is considered to be the 
depth of training essential for progress in their occupational 
specialty. Nevertheless, it must be recognized that the training 
has been successful in terms of securing full-time employment 
and that a service has been rendered. 

Kather than shortening the course, several considerations 
should be explored, such as : 

• Place greater emphasis in class during the year on the 
values and advantages connected with completing the 
full program. 

• Replace immediately or at stated intervals any class 
vacancies with students from the waiting list. (This 
had not been done during the year.) This would in- 
volve special, individual attention but because much of 
the subject matter is taught through individual proj- 
ects, it could be done and the class enrollment could be 
kept constant. 

• In the future, organize the course into three major 
areas of emphasis lasting three months each. Each area 
of emphasis should be sufficient unto itself, but each 
should also lead to the next level for a well rounded 
program. In view of the fact that dropouts occurred 
after the first six months, special attention should be 
given to the third phase of the program. In this con- 
nection, serious consideration should be given to de- 
veloping student leadership through organizing a club 
near the end of the second three-months period with 
the intent that the activities, both social and educa- 
tional, be a major student responsibility during the 
final three months of the training program. Plans could 
be laid during class sessions and career- opportunity 
talks could be prepared for presentation to seniors in 
high schools, at local service clubs, and to a wide 
variety of public gatherings. Articles could be pre- 
pared for trade journals and for the local newspapers. 
Committees could be organized to promote a year-end 
employer-employee appreciation banquet at which cer- 
tificates might well be given to all students completing 
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the year’s training^in DE. The opportunity for student 
self-expression and leadership would be a significant 
incentive for staying in a course to completion. To 
make it flexible for all, one phase of the training might 
also be considered as an evening oifering, if the needs 
of individuals could be met better in this way. 

Excellent plans are in the making for a new trade institute 
but unfortunately, for the time being, no facilities for the pres- 
ent DE classes are included in the plans for the new building. 
The present building— an old laundry layout— is located close 
to the business district in Salt Lake City and with other classes 
leaving the building, there would be new space available for 
DE, including expansion of the present program. Therefore, it 
would seem desirable that the building be renovated to provide 
a center for the mid-management or marketing program to 
serve the Salt Lake District. It could also serve as a center for 
evening classes. This would be a very satisfactory solution for 
at least the next five-year period. 

The present facilities, though usable, should be remodeled 
and the expenditure of approximately $10,000 should be consid- 
ered. This sum should be sufficient to give a new look to the 
building. This would add greatly to the program and the de- 
sire on the part of students to enroll. Any remodeling plans 
should include provision for a room for the grocery unit and 
another room for the contemplated program to serve the gen- 
eral retailing field. These facilities could be used extensively 
for evening programs as well. 

WEBER STATE COLLEGE AND OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL CENTERS 

At a four-year institution, such as Weber State College, 
consideration should be given to serving the needs of all facets 
of education including vocational education. Serious discussions 
are now underway on doing just this in the first and second 
years of the college program. 

There is an area of need in the distributive program which 
many states like to refer to as the mid-management area. The 
Salt Lake Technical Trade Institute has one type (the special- 
ized type). Utah Trade and Technical Institute at Provo may 
choose to specialize in another area (real estate or insurance) ; 
others in motel, hotel or restaurant service areas; and at pres- 
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Gnt Utah State University at Log'an conducts management in- 
stitutes. 

At universities and colleges it is important that the pro- 
gram not be confused with regularly established business ad- 
ministration academic courses which are organized in a sequence 
leading to a baccalaureate degree. Mid-management units of 
instruction are geared to occupational competencies and skills 
needed at the middle-management, junior-executive, departmen- 
tal-head level. The program should be so organized that stu- 
dents can complete the requirements of a mid-management pro- 
gram in a one-year concentrated course, or a two-year course 
for those who wish to acquire college credits (toward an Asso- 
ciate of Arts degree), or take additional courses in business 
administration. 

The programs in Business Administration and Mid-Man- 
agement should in this way complement each other in the total 
educational picture. To keep the program identity and pro- 
gram objectives of each intact, the term mid-management 
should be used at post-secondary levels. Community colleges 
throughout the country are giving special attention to the 
training needs of the middle-management area because they 
recognize the gap which now exists between the high school 
and the university educational offerings. 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

Utah is to be commended for having established a teacher- 
education program at the University of Utah, and for having 
selected a teacher-educator with good technical and educational 
background, including experience as a local coordinator. The 
relationship between the University and the state office is gov- 
erned by a working agreement which specifies the duties, 
responsibilities, and special assignments of the teacher-educa- 
tor. This year it includes items such as responsibility for the 
news publication, for preparing a coordinators’ guide, and for 
follow-up and visitation in connection with teacher training. In- 
cluded in his schedule is the promotion, teaching, and conduct- 
ing of management institutes throughout the state. 

Although this agreement is satisfactory for the time 
being, it should be open to review and renewed each 5^ear to ad- 
just to program needs and plans for the future. The teacher- 
educator and the state specialist should complement each other’s 
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efforts. Each has a special place of importance in a successful 
state program. Each must keep in tune and clearly understand 
his part in making the program a success. To accomplish this, 
constant communication must be kept alive between the teacher- 
educator and the state specialist in planning programs and ac- 
tivities for the year. 

Workshops should be arranged for the specific purpose of 
training present coordinators in the organization, promotion, 
and development of adult courses. To aid teachers of prepara- 
tory programs, a guide or manual should be developed. 

STATEWIDE NEEDS 

From the excellent records on file in the state office on pro- 
grams in all centers in Utah, plus firsthand discussion of these 
programs with state officials, the survey staff is convinced that 
the centers visited represent a good cross-section of statewide 
conditions and needs. The specific recommendations made re- 
garding these centers and their needs have been summarized to 
apply generally and statewide. The enrollment in the high 
schools, the size of the communities they serve, and the almost 
unlimited potential for placement in distributive and service oc- 
cupations, clearly indicate the need for further statewide expan- 
sion and promotion of Distributive Education. 

High schools with 100 or more seniors should consider the 
desirability of offering a two-hour unit of either cooperative or 
preparatory-and-cooperative programs. Efforts should be di- 
rected toward offering cooperative programs (as the ideal pro- 
gram) in communities large enough to support them. A two- 
hour preparatory course for seniors in a small community can 
easily be converted to a cooperative program if students can 
find -employment. If this is not feasible, the high school pro- 
gram may remain preparatory and students can enroll later in 
a post-secondary cooperative program ; or if employed full time, 
in a supplementary evening class to keep up in their chosen ca- 
reer fields. 

In large communities with high schools offering only one- 
hour cooperative classes, a one-hour class should be offered in 
the junior year to strengthen the existing cooperative pro- 
gram; and for students entering a program for the first time 
in the senior year, another hour should be added to the senior 
cooperative program since one-hour classes are definitely too 
limited to do an adequate job. 
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School districts with a total high school enrollment of 500 
or fewer (not large enough to offer DB alone) might propose 
to experiment with various pilot programs in an attempt to 
serve their students’ occupational needs. Federal funds for 
such experimentation are available. 

MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. An assistant with special interest and ability in the area of 
service occupations should be added to the state vocational staff 
and should be under the immediate direction of the DE sjiecialist. 
Service programs at the state level must be followed up by 
direct visitation and “on the spot” supervision at the local scene 
if continued attention to service occupations programs is to be 
assured. 

2. The salary, travel expenses, and other monetary aspects of 
positions sliould be made attractive enough and suflicicntly com- 
petitive with other states to hold successful supervisors in their 
present positions. Unless this is done, the enrollment in those 
new programs could easily drop again as it did in the past. 
Once programs have been lost, their reinstatement often proves 
to be slow and difficult. 

8. The building used for DE classes at tiic Salt Lake Voca- 
tional Trade Institute should be remodeled. Approximately 
$10,000 should be sufficient to give a new look to the building 
and to add greatly to the program and the desire on the part of 
students to enroll. 

4. An estimated $65,000 should be speni for improvement of 
rooms and facilities in the 33 St?hools offering DE programs in 
the state. 

5. A continuing program of Distributive Education should be 
organized at the high school, post-secondary (mid-management), 
and evening (adult) levels. A total career program in Distribu- 
tive Education should be emphadzed both in the field and within 
the school; for example: 11th grade— preparatory; 12th grade 
— cooperative; 13th and 14th grades — ^mid»management ; and 
supplementary classes for full-time management. Training in 
the mid-management areas needs special attention because of 
the gap which now exists between the high school and the uni- 
versity educational offerings. 

6. Teacher-coordinators should be given full-day schedules of 
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responsibility in the teaching and coordination of Distributive 
Education. Present schedules in DE offerings are extremely lim- 
ited with only one-fifth, one-sixth, or even one-seventh of a 
teacher’s time allotted to marketing instruction. 

7. Depth and flexibility in course offerings should be pro- 
vided. This could be done by continuing the one-hour co- 
operative course for students who have completed the prepara- 
tory course ; by adding another hour to the present cooperative 
class for seniors who have not taken the preparatory course in 
their junior year; and by organizing, when possible, a third co- 
operative class (2-hour) for students who have finished the 
preparatory program and have time for additional leadership 
training, or for those who need or desire special attention. 

8. The local district vocational director and the high school 
principals should consider setting up specific and individual ad- 
visory committees for DE in each school. These committees 
would serve the immediate community employment area served 
by each high school. 

9. The chairmen of the high school advisory committees 
should constitute an overall district advisory committee. 

10. The district vocational director, the state supervisor, and 
the state director should determine where the primary responsi- 
bility should be placed for the promotion of the evening classes. 
The DE coordinators could well assist in the promotion of the 
program in the communities they serve. 

11. A guide or manual to aid teachers of preparatory pro- 
grams should be developed. 
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CHAPTER 4 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 



With each high school graduation class, young people en- 
ter a world that is increasingly more technological and in- 
dustrial. The impact of this industrial technology is changing 
the way people live, work, and spend their leisure. Helping 
young people to understand this changing society is the func- 
tion of industrial arts in the secondary schools. 

The trend toward technology in industry has developed from 
the artisan-craftsman stage of industry, with its emphasis upon 
manual skill, to the factory system, with its giant machines 
operated and controlled by man, and finally to industries with 
processes and machines so automated and programmed as to 
change drastically the nature of industrial work for man. The 
earlier emphasis on manual labor has given ground to more 
sophisticated skills and information needed in today’s technical 
industries. 

Unlike industry, the industrial arts programs in the 
schools have not been as ready to change their methodology 
and content. Industrial arts has retained too long the trade- 
craft approach to a study of industry when the need is to study 
industry as it is today — a modern technological institution. 

Little opportunity outside the school is afforded young peo- 
ple today to learn about industry and its processes or to explore 
its world of work. Industrial arts is designed to provide this 
opportunity through a study of industry, its people, tools, ma- 
terials, processes, and products. A good program of industrial 
arts 

. . . brings about wholesome changes in the learner by 
affecting his habits, attitudes, and understandings. These 
changes take the form of a developed interest in the man- 
made physical world. They are brought about by: (1) a 
knowledge of how materials are produced and fabricated ; 

(2) an understanding of the place of tools, machines, and 
men in industrial processes; (3) the evaluation of the 
learner’s attitude toward craftsmanship and constructive 
work; (4) the utilization of such work for health, recrea- 
tion, and economic values; and (5) the development of a 
favorable attitude toward creative thinking.^ 

^ American Council of Industrial Arts Supervisors, Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation, National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1963, p. 4. 
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Contrasted with its counterpart, vocational-industrial edu- 
cation (including trade and industrial, and technical-industrial 
education), industrial art seeks understandings and apprecia- 
tions of industry which help young people to live more effective 
lives in an industrial-technological society, regardless of the oc- 
cupations they follow in life. Vocational-industrial education 
helps young people who have chosen or entered an industrial 
occupation to prepare for, or to upgrade themselves in, their 
chosen work. It has definite wage-earning objectives of skill 
development, related technical information, and development of 
employee traits which help young people to enter an industrial 
job and make satisfactory progress. 

Objectives commonly accepted for industrial arts in the 
secondary schools are : 

1. To develop in each student an insight and understand- 
ing of industry and its place in our society 

2. To discover and develop student talents in industrial- 
technical fields 

3. To develop problem-solving abilities related to the ma- 
terials, processes, and products of industry 

4. To develop in each student skill in the safe use of tools 
and machines.^ 



All boys and girls can profit from experiences in industrial 
arts. Only those students who have for a career objective an 
industrial type job should enroll in vocational-industrial classes. 
Together, the two programs complement each other and are 
necessary parts of a total educational program — one as a study 
of industry for general education values, and the other for job 
preparation. When industrial arts courses are used to serve vo- 
cational needs without modifying considerably the course objec- 
tives and content, the program is neither good industrial arts 
nor good vocational-industrial education, and vice versa. 

STATE PLAN FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

There is general agreement in the state of Utah among 
leaders in industrial arts as to the need for reorientation of the 
program and unifying, to a degree, the policies and practices 
governing the program of instruction. Lacking, however, is a 
plan or guide for use by teachers, administrators, teacher edu- 
cators, and state department personnel in organizing, adminis- 
tering, and evaluating programs. Without such a plan, much 
of the efforts to develop and improve programs are uncoordi- 



'Ihid., pp. 4-5. 
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nated, diffused, and ineffective. The plan should include such 
materials as philosophy, objectives, curriculum content levels 
and description, program evaluation criteria, procedures for es- 
tablishing programs, and assistance available from state office 
personnel. 

PROGRAM OF INSTRUCTION— SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

The industrial arts program at the senior high school level in 
the schools visited reveals it is organized along the traditional 
approach to instructional content — i.e., trade-craft oriented and 
student project dominated. 



Automotives 

The industrial arts automotives classes are well organized 
and planned, although they lean more heavily, perhaps, than any 
other industrial arts area toward trade training. Consideration 
should be given to broadening this curriculum area to the field 
of power mechanics. 



Drafting 

The courses in drafting at the senior high school level are 
well organized and conducted. There is good coverage of instruc- 
tional content, with the exception of electrical and electronic 
drafting. This area is missing from the state study guide and 
should be added when a revision is made. Some inservice edu- 
cation of teachers in electrical and electronic drafting will likely 
be necessary. The drafting rooms visited, except where noted 
elsewhere in this report, are well planned and equipped. A few 
instructors have overhead projectors and transparencies as- 
signed to their rooms on a full-time basis. These are invalua- 
ble teaching tools in drafting programs and all classrooms 
should be so equipped. 



Electricity-electronics 

The electronics industry is a growing industry in Utah as 
well as in the United States, and considerable interest is being 
shown in the electricity-electronics program in the high 
schools. A review of the curriculum for this program reveals 
that it is slanted too much, toward radio construction and servic- 
ing. (Box Elder High School is an example, with courses in 
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Radio I and Radio II.) This fact was further evidenced by the 
student projects and activities in the classes visited and the “ele- 
ments of instruction” and “student activities” suggested in the 
state instruction guide^ for course levels, I, II, III. Industrial 
arts electricity-electronics should be a study of the broad field of 
electricity and electronics, including more than communications 
electronics. The trend is toward the experimental-demonstration 
approach to the teaching of electricity and electronics, with ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the time for instruction, 50 per cent 
for student experiment-demonstration, and 25 per cent for indi- 
vidual student project design and construction. 

Most of the industrial arts electricity-electronics laborato- 
ries are in need of considerable equipment in order to conduct a 
broad industrial electronics program. An estimate for the av- 
erage laboratory would be from $5,000 to $7,000 of additional 
equipment needed in order to conduct programs with the exper- 
imental-demonstration approach. 

Graphic Arts 

Graphic arts is a major industry in Utah as well as in the 
United States, and yet no secondary school in Utah offers a for- 
malized program of instruction in industrial arts in this cur- 
riculum area. One trade and industrial class is offered in graphic 
arts at Provo High School. An opportunity should be provided 
in this school for students to explore the field through an in- 
dustrial arts class before enrolling in the vocational class. One 
limiting factor to the development of graphic arts in Utah is 
the number of teachers with a background in graphic arts. Brig- 
ham Young University offers a broad program for teachers 
in the graphic arts, and programs should be included at the 
other industrial arts teacher education institutions so that more 
teachers entering the field will be available to encourage the 
starting of programs. 



Industrial Crafts 

Industrial crafts includes instruction in leather, plastics, lapi- 
dary and silversmithing as outlined in the state instruction 
guide published in 1963. Although the student projects sug- 
gested in the guide are largely of the handicraft construction 

“Utah State Department of Public Instruction, Industrial Arts in Utah, 
Instruction Guide for Electricity-Electronics, (Salt Lake City: The Depart- 
ment, 1963), 68 pp. 
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nature, there are numerous suggestions for the study of pro- 
cesses of modern industrial plastics and leatherworking. In- 
dustrial ceramics, an important and growing industry, is miss- 
ing from the industrial crafts guide. This curriculum area 
should be strengthened by providing the necessary equipment 
to introduce more industrial processes in plastics and ceramics. 



Metals 

There is a trend in the newer schools to set up general metals 
laboratories as opposed to unit laboratories. This trend is to 
be encouraged for industrial arts offerings because it provides 
maximum opportunity for students to study and explore the 
broad field of metalworking industries and occupations. Some 
new programs, and many of those established earlier, are or- 
ganized on a unit basis such as machine shop or welding, which 
tends toward specialization and limits occupational exploration. 
In schools where there is need to provide occupational training 
and school enrollments justify it, the general metals laborato- 
ries will serve to provide this training for smaller numbers in 
vocational classes. In larger schools where enrollment war- 
rants and the need exists for more specialized vocational train- 
ing, unit laboratories may be provided. If such laboratories 
are used for industrial arts courses also, the courses should be 
organized so as to permit students to gain experiences in more 
than one laboratory area during the year. 



Woodwork 

Woodworking is a well organized but dominant program 
in industrial arts in Utah. The dominance of woodworking is a 
factor contributing to the obsolescence of the instructional pro- 
gram, with 37 per cent of the time allotted for industrial arts 
devoted to this area and encompassing 19 per cent of the stu- 
dents enrolled in industrial arts at the secondary school level.'^ 
A further emphasis in wood is indicated by the fact that ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the instructional content of high 
school general laboratories is in this curriculum area.® Con- 
trasted with the imbalance in favor of wood is a decided lack 
of emphasis in metals where only 10 per cent of the industrial 



, * Joe 0. Lul^, An Analysis of the Status of IndusMal Arts Education 

in the Public Secondary Schools in Utah, (Unpublished master’s thesis, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, 1965), pp. 76, 80. 

® Ibid,, p. 75. 
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arts time is allotted and 10 per cent of the students are enrolled.® 
In electricity-electronics the percentages for allotted time (12 
per cent) and enrollment (8 per cent) are also low. 






PROGRAM OF INSTRUCTION— JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

There is a strong tendency to duplicate the senior high 
school offerings in industrial arts at the junior high school lev- 
el. Woodwork is the usual offering at the seventh grade level 
for one semester and metalwork (limited in the main to sheet- 
metal and bench metal) for one semester in the eighth grade. 
One full year of industrial arts is offered ninth graders, with 
instruction in a comprehensive general shop covering crafts 
and woods primarily. Wood dominates the instructional time at 
the junior high level, ^ as it does in the senior high industrial 
arts, consuming over one-third of the time. 

Careful consideration should be given to reorienting the 
junior high school program to a crafts approach on the seventh 
and eighth grade levels, utilizing the materials and processes 
of industry but without the formal industry approach recom- 
mended for the senior high school. The desire to create and 
the avocational interest factor make the crafts approach a par- 
ticularly strong motivating force for junior high school youth. 
The ninth grade industrial arts program should begin the 
more formal study of industry, with emphasis on exploration of 
the several fields of industry. 

PROGRAM OF INSTRUCTION— ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Only one elementary school, Wasatch, was offering in- 
dustrial arts at the time of the survey. Sixth grade boys and 
girls in this school were provided experience in working with 
individual projects in wood, metal, textiles, and leather. Al- 
though the pupils were highly motivated in their project activ- 
ities, separating the industrial arts program from the students’ 
regular classroom program limits some of the correlating val- 
ues of industrial arts in the elementary school. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

State curriculum guides for industrial arts have been avail- 
able in Utah for a number of years. Present guides were pub- 
lished in 1963 and are available from the State Department of 
Public Instruction for drafting, electricity-electronics, industrial 

Uhul, p. 76. 

UhkU P* 75. 
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crafts, metals, and woods. These guides were scheduled for re- 
vision at the time of the survey. Included in the present 
guides are the instructional plan listing the units of instruction 
to be covered, sample teaching guide, student study guide, pro- 
cedure guide, equipment lists, and reference and resource ma- 
terials. Insofar as these materials go, they are quite helpful, 
particularly to the beginning instructors. However, more ma- 
terials are needed in order to achieve the purpose of industrial 
arts as a study of industry and to achieve the objectives of occu- 
pational orientation, development of creative talents, and prob- 
lem solving abilities. The state guides are supplemented by 
local guides in several of the larger local school systems. 

The preparation of instructional materials cannot be satis- 
factorily achieved through the limited time efforts of the state 
industrial arts specialists and a few volunteer teachers serving 
on committees. The assistance of a full-time curriculum spe- 
cialist in industrial arts and vocational education is needed. 
Under his leadership and guidance, curricular materials could 
be produced in sufficient quantities to meet the needs of local 
teachers. 

SAFETY INSTRUCTION 

The state law regarding the wearing of eye protective equip- 
ment appears to be a good law as far as industrial arts is 
concerned. This law brought to the attention of school officials 
the importance of eye protection, and, as a result, equipment for 
this purpose is being made available to the schools. However, 
having the protective equipment available is one thing and re- 
quiring students to wear it, as well as develop proper safety 
habits and attitudes, is another. In nearly every class visited 
where eye protective equipment was needed, some students 
(ranging from one or two to over half the class) were dis- 
regarding the use of the devices. The safety instruction pro- 
gram in most schools consists of instruction on the importance 
of eye protection, machine-use safety rules, safety zones for ma- 
chines, and the actual use of eye protection equipment. But 
there is need for an organized safety instruction program for 
use by instructors in developing good safety attitudes and habits 
on the part of students. The first concern of any safety or eye 
protection program should be to protect the health and physical 
being of students and teachers. Second to this, but also impor- 
tant, is the development of positive attitudes and habits of 
working safely with industrial machines, tools, and processes. 
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LEADERSHIP AT THE STATE LEVEL 

The state specialist for industrial arts should supply lead- 
ership coordination and technical assistance to programs and 
personnel within the state. It was evident in the responses of 
those interviewed that the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has been, over the years, a strong force for leadership in 
industrial arts. The manner in which the state specialist works 
with the Utah Industrial Arts Association is commendable. 

Adequate instructional materials are second only to well 
prepared teachers. Some excellent work has been done with in- 
structional course guides, but the state needs to expand its 
service in this area. In a state as large, geographically, as 
Utah it is difficult for one man adequately to meet the needs of 
the entire state for leadership and consultative services. It is 
possible, however, that his efforts could be greatly enhanced by 
making more use of teacher education personnel in identifying 
and fulfilling certain needs of local school programs. 

The state specialist in industrial arts has been in his pres- 
ent position two years and, at the time of the survey, had at- 
tended only one national professional conference, and no re- 
gional professional meetings out of state; nor has he had the 
opportunity of visiting secondary school programs in other 
states. It would be a wise investment in program improvement 
to make it possible for a person holding the leadership position 
of state industrial arts specialist to attend at least one national 
or regional out-of-state conference each year. 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

Three teacher education institutions in the state — ^Brigham 
Young University, College of Southern Utah, and Utah State 
University — have industrial arts programs and are approved 
for the preparation of teachers of industrial arts. These institu- 
tions are adequate in number to supply the needs of the state 
and reportedly could accommodate a 50 per cent increase in en- 
rollment. 

It is a well established fact that teachers teach as they have 
been taught, and this holds true for Utah. The industrial arts 
teacher education program has followed the traditional curricu- 
lum approach, with courses organized around the trade-craft, 
individual student project approach. However, there are en- 
couraging signs of change. Notable among these are the ad- 
dition of the graduate course #200 — Industnal Education Ex- 
perimental Laboratory at USU and the graduate course #525 — 
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Course Construction in Industrial and Technical Education at 
BYU. These courses are designed to help teachers experiment 
with tools, materials, and processes of industry, and to develop 
new and improved teaching techniques. The requirement of a 
minor outside the field for industrial arts majors at USU limits 
the breadth and depth of preparation teachers receive in in- 
dustrial arts. Furthermore, the technical competencies required 
of industrial arts teachers have greatly increased in recent 
years. 

Further attempts to update the teacher education program 
have been the workshops conducted in the last five years. These 
workshops included one each on research, electronics, industrial 
plastics, and adhesives. If any significant reorientation of the 
industrial arts program toward the basic goal of a study of in- 
dustry is to be accomplished, much more will need to be done in 
the way of curriculum change and services in the preservice and 
inservice teacher education programs in the state. 

If industrial arts is to be inaugurated in the elementary 
schools of the state, some planning for the preparation of teach- 
ers should be made by teacher education institutions. This could 
be done on a limited basis by expanding especially designed 
courses in industrial arts for elementary teachers and gradually 
developing a program for the training of industrial arts spe- 
cialists for the elementary schools. 

While the number of graduates is adequate to meet the de- 
mands for teachers within the state, a well organized program 
of teacher candidate recruitment should be formulated to ac- 
quaint talented high school students with the opportunities 
that exist in industrial arts teaching. There is little danger of 
a surplus of teachers, since many seek and accept teaching posi- 
tions in other states. 

TEACHER CERTIFICATION 

Certification requirements for industrial arts were being 
studied and revised at the time of the survey and are scheduled 
to go into effect September 1, 1967. These could have far- 
reaching effects on upgrading teachers — provided local boards of 
education give an added monetary incentive for the fifth year of 
professional preparation required for the Professional Cer- 
tificate. According to a study conducted in 1964-65 by Joe 0. 
Luke,® only 14 per cent of the industrial arts teachers in Utah 
held the master’s degree. 

'‘Ibid., p. 36. 
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RELATION OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS TO 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

There is a need and a trend throughout the U. S. to pro- 
vide high school youth with the opportunity to participate in 
vocational education programs leading to industrial employ- 
ment. Utah is no exception. Stimulated by the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963, the State Department of Public Instruction, 
through its Division of Vocational Education, has inaugurated 
145 day trade programs in high schools in the last two years. 
If taken in terms of numbers of programs, this is a significant 
accomplishment. The effectiveness of such a development, how- 
ever, is dependent upon other factors as well. 

Most vocational-industrial educators would agree that 
sound programs involve at least five factors: (1) labor market 
study indicating need for workers when trained; (2) careful 
selection of students upon basis of career objective; (3) recom- 
mendations of representative craft advisory committee as to 
need for and nature of training to be provided; (4) adequate 
training facilities ; and (5) a qualified instructor. 

One of the greatest concerns to this staff member is that, 
with a few exceptions, the above five factors were either not 
considered or were disregarded in the establishment of day 
trade programs in the high schools visited. Rather, programs 
appeared to have been established where facilities were availa- 
ble and where advanced industrial arts classes were being con- 
ducted. 

In visiting with students in the vocational classes, there 
appeared to be no strong commitment on their part to enter the 
occupation for which training was being provided. There was a 
lack of clarity on the part of instructors in the school as to the 
difference in philosophy, objectives, and content of their in- 
dustrial arts courses and the vocational course. 

It is the belief of this staff member, based upon his exper- 
ience with industrial arts and vocational-industrial programs, 
that the teaching of trade subjects involves more technical- 
related content than it did twenty-five years ago and, further, 
that much of this technical-related content as well as skill devel- 
opment can be acquired in a technical school, such as in indus- 
trial arts teacher education technical courses, engineering col- 
lege technical courses, and industry sponsored technical school 
courses. However, this technical training needs to be supple- 
mented by a period of bona fide occupational experience in in- 
dustry. The extent of this experience would depend upon the 
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trade or industrial occupation to be taught and the amount and 
nature of the technical training received in a school or college. 
A few of the instructors teaching vocational programs have 
had several years of experience in their trade field, but a sizable 
portion needs more actual industrial experience related directly 
to their teaching assignment. 

In one high school visited (Olympus-Granite District), the 
vocational classes were scheduled at the end of the school day 
as an extended day program. After attending school all day, 
instructors and students were not in the best physical or mental 
state to pursue effectively the vocational work. 

The real proof of the value of any vocational program is in 
its placement record for students. Since the program was in its 
second year at the time of the survey, this criterion cannot be 
used to evaluate the success of the programs in the various 
high schools. It is well to keep in mind, however, that the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963 provides for an evaluation of the 
program in 1968. The two basic questions which will be asked 
are, “How many did you train?” and “How many did you 
place?” Those administrators and supervisors of trade and in- 
dustrial education at the local and state levels might well begin 
to consider these two questions in regard to present programs. 

A policy of permitting students to take four years of any 
one industrial arts subject while in high school was in practice 
in the high schools visited. This practice is highly questionable 
from the standpoint of general education and leads in part to 
the confusion between industrial arts and vocational-industrial 
education in the minds of school personnel and the lay public. 
It would be better to limit industrial arts oii'erings to two units 
(two years) per area and establish vocational courses in those 
areas where justified by the five factors enumerated earlier. 
Those students desiring to enter the occupational field for 
which vocational training is provided should be enrolled, and 
students not so interested should be encouraged to take work in 
other areas of industrial arts. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 

A problem in some of the smaller schools is the joint use of 
the same facility for shop instruction in industrial arts and vo- 
cational agriculture. In a few cases the use of the same in- 
structor for both programs occurs. Neither of these situations 
works very well, but it is recognized they are necessary because 
of the small enrollment in each program. It would seem that 
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the more serious of the two is the use of the same instructor for 
both programs when he is trained for only one. Many adminis- 
trators assume “shop work” is “shop work” and the two pro- 
grams differ only in the kind of projects on which the students 
work. This may too often be the case, but industrial arts 
should be more than shop work; it should be a study of indus- 
try which includes some shop work but for a purpose different 
from that of farm shop. Unless the teacher is prepared in the 
philosophy and methodology of industrial arts as well as in the 
“shop skills,” a sub-marginal program of industrial arts will 
result, if indeed it is industrial arts at all. 

LOCAL DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS PROGRAMS 

Some of the larger city school programs are under the su- 
pervision of capable individuals in industrial arts. However, a 
number of industrial arts programs in the state are being su- 
pervised by personnel whose major specialty in education lies in 
other subject areas. The problem is not so much one of the 
local directors’ and supervisors’ being unsympathetic v/ith the 
program as it is in their being unfamiliar with the philosophy 
and objectives of industrial arts and therefore lacking the ca- 
pability of offering constructive leadership for program im- 
provement. State supervision cannot offset entirely this deficit 
at the local school level. Ways must be found to assist the local 
director or supervisor in developing an understanding of the 
industrial arts program in high schools. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS PROJECT EXHIBITS 

Industrial arts project exhibits have developed over the 
years as an annual affair with many local school and state asso- 
ciations. While these exhibits have their values in motivating 
students and attracting attention to the program, they also 
have some negative aspects for the program. Such exhibits 
present the image that industrial arts is largely project mak- 
ing and manual skill development involving little serious 
(mental) study or concentration. This concept of industrial 
arts, fostered by the annual exhibits, has undoubtedly been re- 
sponsible for school administrators and counselors “sending” 
students to the shop when they were failing or causing trouble 
in “academic” classes. 

The project and project exhibits should be used for their 
positive values of student motivation. Exhibits should also fea- 
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ture other aspects of industrial arts which typify industrial arts 
as a study of industry. 

MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The industrial arts program at the senior high level should 
be redirected away from the trade*craft approach to a true study 
of ina stry. This will require a reorientation of instructional 
content and the student project method. 

2. Courses in electricity-electronics should include a broad 
study of industrial electricity and electronics. Present programs 
are limited in scope with a heavy emphasis on radio construction 
and servicing. 

3. Equipment for industrial arts electricity*electronics labora- 
tories should be increased. Present equipment in most schools 
is so limited that students are deprived of the value of perform- 
ing many of the experiment-demonstrations. Much greater cov- 
erage of instructional content could be achieved with adequate 
test equipment and student circuit boards permitting use of the 
experimental-demonstration approach in teaching. 

4. Instruction in electrical and electronic drafting should he 
included in the drafting courses. An instructional outline, source 
materials, and references should be keyed into the next revision 
of the state instruction guide for drafting. Workshops will need 
to be provided for instructors who lack the necessary back- 
ground in this type of drafting. 

5. Programs of graphic arts are needed in the secondary 
schools of Utah. Graphic arts is a major industry in the econ- 
omy and represents an important area of study for general edu- 
cation purposes as well as occupational exploration for voca- 
tional guidance purposes. 

6. Whenever possible, industrial arts courses and laboratories 
should he organized as limited general areas as opposed to unit 
or specialized areas. The broad concept of the limited general 
courses or laboratories lends itself to a study of industry more 
in keeping with the purpose and objectives of industrial arts. 

7. Industrial arts at the junior high school level should he 
organized around the crafts approach as differentiated from the 
industry approach at the senior high school. There could be 
overlapping in some materials and processes but the emphasis 
should be upon the junior high school student’s desire to create 
and upon his strong avocational interest. 
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8. Industrial arts programs should be inaugurated for elemen- 
tary school pupils as a part of their regular classroom studies. 
The industrial arts activities should be integrated with the cur- 
riculum of the regular elementary classroom and taught by the 
elementary school instructor with the assistance of an industrial 
arts instructor. 

9. State curriculum guides should be revised to include ma- 
terials and suggested activities more nearly in line with a broad 
study of industry and exploration of occupational opportunities. 

10. A curriculum specialist should be employed at the State 
Department of Public Instruction level to work with the spe- 
cialists in industrial arts and vocational education. Present work 
loads and responsibilities prevent the state staff from providing 
the time necessary to follow through on instructional materials 
development. Such a person would work cooperatively with the 
state staff, local school representatives, and teacher educators 
in the development of all types of instructional materials and 
aids. 

11. A safety program instruction guide needs to be developed 
for use by instructors in presenting a safety instruction program 
designed to instill proper safety attitudes and habits in industrial 
arts students. 

12. The state specialist for industrial arts should concentrate 
his efforts and time on the leadership and coordinating functions 
of state supervision and rely more heavily on teacher education 
institutions for technical assistance to local school personnel and 
in program improvement. The efforts of one man are spread too 
thin to do otherwise and be effective. 

13. Provision should be made for the state industrial arts 
specialist to attend at least one out-of-state national or regional 
professional conference per year. Providing the leadership per- 
son, this professional growth opportunity would represent a 
worthwhile investment in the program of the entire state. 

14. Industrial arts teacher education institutions should con- 
tinue to evaluate their programs. They should experiment with 
new approaches in curriculum and introduce changes which will 
result in the preparation of teachers capable of organizing and 
conducting secondary school programs more nearly in line with 
the purpose and objectives of industrial arts. 

15. The equivalent of a full-time staff member in industrial 
arts should be added at USU to organize and conduct an inservice 
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teacher education program aimed at retraining teachers and re- 
orienting local school programs in industrial arts. This task 
could be carried out more effectively if, perhaps, the responsi- 
bilities were divided among several staff members with the nec- 
essary enthusiasm and talents for bringing about program 
changes. 

16. The requirement of a minor outside the field of industrial 
arts should be dropped at USU for teacher candidates in indus- 
trial arts. The technical nature of industrial arts teaching has 
increased the amount of training required in the major field. 

17. Local boards of education should provide a monetary in- 
centive to encourage teachers to obtain the fifth year professional 
certificate. Much of the hope for improving industrial arts pro- 
grams in the Utah schools lies in the retraining of teachers al- 
ready employed. Only 14 per cent of the industrial arts teachers 
are presently qualified for the master’s degree certificate. 

18. No additional day trade preparatory programs should be 
established until adequate consideration has been given to the 
factors regarded as essential to quality programs. The prime 
consideration should be serving the needs of youth and the 
community. 

19. Immediate steps should be taken to evaluate the presently 
established day trade programs in the high schools on the basis 
of the factors of quality programs. Those programs that cannot 
be justified should be terminated at the earliest feasible date. 

20. The number of units in one subject area of industrial arts 
should be limited to two. Additional units tend to become voca- 
tional in nature and such courses should be organized as voca- 
tional courses with students selected accordingly. 

21. The state specialists in industrial arts and vocational agri- 
culture should plan with teacher education institutions programs 
of inservice education or summer workshops. These workshops 
would assist instructors who are teaching in both industrial arts 
and vocational agriculture programs and are not properly 
trained for their teaching assignment. An instructor should 
meet at least the minimum requirement for teaching in the 
minor field. 

22. The state specialist for industrial arts should encourage 
teacher education institutions to provide programs to assist local 
supervisors of industrial arts programs. Such programs would 
help those who are not trained in industrial arts to develop an 
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understanding and appreciation of the philosophy and objectives 
of industrial arts. 

23. Industrial arts exhibits on a state and local basis should 
be organized to portray industrial arts as a “study of industry’’ 
as well as a student project exhibit. To limit the exhibits to 
projects alone presents a narrow image of industrial arts to 
school personnel and lay citizens. 

24. A state plan for industrial arts should be developed to 
serve as a guide for program development and improvement. 
The state department should appoint a committee composed of 
representatives of industrial arts personnel from all levels and 
school administrators to develop such a plan. 
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CHAPTER 5 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
IN UTAH HIGH SCHOOLS 



The emphasis today is on quality in vocational education as 
well as on vocational education opportunities for people of all 
ages, abilities, and geographical place of residence. Some of 
the principles and criteria broadly accepted for measuring excel- 
lence and adequacy of vocational education programs are : 

1. Students should be enrolled who are interested in the oc- 
cupation and have the ability to learn it. 

2. Equipment should be up to date and similar to that used 
in the occupation. 

3. Space should be adequate to house the necessary equip- 
ment and sufficiently attractive to place vocational educa- 
tion on a par with other educational programs. 

4. Safety and health protection should be provided to pro- 
tect the students and develop safe working attitudes and 
habits. 

5. Instructors should be employed who have thorough 
knowledge of the occupation, the ability to motivate stu- 
dents, and to communicate their knowledge and skill to 
students. There is no universal agreement on the amount 
of practical experience needed, but there is unanimous 
recognition that practical trade or occupational exper- 
ience is a must. 

6. Every individual has the right to an education that will 
meet his interests and aptitudes. 

7. Adequate time is needed for development of basic skills 
and knowledge needed in the occupation. This applies 
to the amount of time spent each day in the course as 
well as total length of the course. Normal school peri- 
ods are not adequate for occupational courses because of 
the time spent in getting started and in closing labora- 
tory or shop activities. 
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8. A close, continuous relationship with industry must be 
maintained. The most commonly accepted procedure for 
accomplishing this relationship is through industry ad- 
visory committees. 

9. The effectiveness of vocational education is measured by 
the graduates — Are they employed in the occupation? 
How well do they do? To what extent did the training 
help them meet their initial and later employment 
needs? 

OVERALL VIEW 

This report deals specifically with trade and industrial edu- 
cation in Utah high schools, but the relationship to industrial 
arts and the post-high school programs is so close that these 
must also be involved. All high schools are required to offer 
industrial arts courses which give all students an opportunity 
for basic industrial education. This is an outstanding situation 
and the state is to be commended for such a wise policy. 

Most of the high school trade courses are two periods in 
length. In many cases one hour of this two-hour period is 
offered before or after regular school hours, placing a penalty 
on vocational education students and making the course pro- 
hibitive for bus students. Most of the high school trade and in- 
dustrial courses are taught in the industrial arts laboratories 
by industrial arts teachers. Cooperative training programs 
for trade and industrial occupations are very limited. 

Since 1962 there has been an upsurge of high school trade 
and industrial education programs. There was an increase of 
300 per cent in the 1965-66 enrollment over the previous year. 
However, trade and industrial education in high schools of 
Utah is still limited to 23 districts. The following tabulation 



indicates the curriculum limitations : 




Number of 


Number of 


Number of 


High Schools 


Districts 


Courses Offered 


16 


11 


1 


12 


3 


2 


8 


3 


3 


6 


4 


4 


2 


2 


5 
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Number of 



Courses Districts 

Auto Mechanics 17 

Carpentry 5 

Electronics and Electricity 5 

Drafting 9 

Machine Shop or Metals 11 

Welding 3 

Industrial Chemistry 1 

Meat Cutting 1 

Commercial Art 3 

Printing 1 

Auto Body 1 



Number of 
High Schools 

27 

15 

19 

21 

13 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 



AREA PROGRAMS 

An objective should be established to provide choices of 
trade and industrial education courses to all people and to pro- 
vide the trained people needed in all areas of the state. This ob- 
jective is impossible to accomplish in individual high schools 
and impossible to accomplish entirely at the high school level 
because many of the high schools are too small to have enough 
students interested in specific occupations. To provide 100 stu- 
dents interested in the 5 occupational areas, a high school 
would need an enrollment of approximately 600 students in the 
upper two grades or in Grade 12, if enrollment is limited to 
this group. The 5 occupational areas — Industrial Education, 
Industrial Arts, Trade and Industrial Education, Cooperative 
Training, and Post-High School Education — are used as a min- 
imum program needed to provide any variety of choice, and 
even this is a very limited one. The minimum enrollment 
figure of 600 was determined by : 

a. Taking approximately 50 per cent of the graduates that 
do not enter college 

b. Taking one-third of the remaining half. (One-third of 
the Utah work force is engaged in skilled, semiskilled, 
technical, and service occupations in the trade and in- 
dustrial complex.) 

Forty-six of the high schools have fewer than 600 students in 
the upper three grades. 

The Student Vocational Interest Survey made by the Divi- 
sion of Guidance and Testing, Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion, indicates the need for a larger number than this for a 
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minimum of five 


courses. The survey made in four high 


schools shows the following results : 


Number of T&l Occupations 




Total 


in Which Adequate Student 


High School 


Enrollment 


Interest for A Class Was Found 


Highland 


2,180 


9 


Box Elder 


1,570 


5 


Cedar City 


571 


2 


Wayne 


263 


0 



The study of School Size and Progra/m Quality in Southern 
High Schools by Joe L. Jackson, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, found that schools under 600 seldom offered vocation- 
al courses and that the offerings did not increase significantly 
until enrollments of 1,000 or more were reached.^ 

A study of “Factors Governing the Establishment and Op- 
eration of Area Vocational-Technical Schools . . . by Richard 
Lyons Burns in 1964, reports that a population of 6,600 high 
school students is desirable for an area school, and a population 
of 2,000 students should be a minimum.^ 

The trade and industrial education programs in Utah have 
been established in connection with the industrial arts pro- 
grams and, in most cases, use the same facilities and instruc- 
tors. If this artificial means of determining the curriculum — 
instead of student interest and employment opportunities — 
is expanded the state will have a large number of people 
trained in a few areas such as auto mechanics, machine shop, 
drafting, woodworking, and electronics, leaving many other oc- 
cupational areas neglected and the choices of students limited. 
This is particularly obvious in courses for girls in trade and 
industrial occupations. 

The course offerings in a high school too often are limited 
by the attitude, philosophy, and interest of the school adminis- 
tration. When this is true, it means that many students do not 
have the opportunity to take courses in trade and industrial 
education while in high school. In like manner, when high 

^Joe L. Jackson. School Size and Program QualiW in Southern High 
Schools (Nashville; Center for Southern Education Studies, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1966) . 

® Richard Lyons Burns. “Factors Governing the Establishment and 
Operation of Area Vocational-Technical Schools In the United States with 
Application to Missouri," unpublished Doctor's dissertation University of 
Missouri, 1964. 
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schools must use industrial arts facilities and instructors for the 
trade and industrial programs, course offerings will be deter- 
mined by the qualifications of the instructor. 

The state has been wise in establishing area trade technical 
institutes with rather comprehensive curricula that are open to 
people from all over the state. These institutes can meet the 
needs of: 

a. Students who do not have the opportunity to take trade 
and industrial education courses in high school 

b. High school graduates who need additional training 

c. High school graduates who are interested in other occu- 
pations not included in the high school program. 

The curricula of the area trade technical institutes are 
much the same as those of the larger high schools in the Salt 
Lake area which have sufficient enrollment to provide minimum 
course offerings. These institutes could offer a much broader 
choice of courses to meet the varied interests of students and 
employment needs by establishing area programs to serve all 
the high schools in a district or, in less densely populated sec- 
tions, by establishing area programs for high schools in two 
or more local school districts. The Richfield Technical Educa- 
tion Center is a good example of this type of programming. 

Transportation problems do arise in this type of operation, 
but there are many cases over the country where high school 
students are attending an area program over a radius of 60 
miles. Experience has also shown that students will enroll in an 
area program for a half day or transfer for the full school day 
if a high quality program in several occupations is offered, re- 
gardless of local school loyalties. The study of area vocational 
education programs by Burns reports that a 48-mile radius in 
rural areas and a 27-mile radius in metropolitan areas are 
feasible.^ 

To encourage this plan, the state should provide financial 
assistance for construction and equipment. Federal funds from 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 can be used for this pur- 
pose. A theoretical approach based upon map study illustrates 
the concept of area programs ; 
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Hypothetical Area Programs 



Schools Enrollment 

Washington District 
Hurricane High School 425 

Dixie High School 484 

Enterprise High School 168 



Total 1,067 

Iron District 

Parowan High School 276 

Cedar High School 571 

Total 847 

Beaver District 
Beaver High School 345 

Milford High School 211 

Total 556 

Sevier District 

Richfield High School 400 

South Sevier 180 

North Sevier 340 

Piute District 

Piute High School 262 

Wayne District 
Wayne High School 263 

Total 1,436 

Alpine District 
American Fork 
High School 817 

Lehi High School 529 

Orem High School 1,450 

Pleasant Grove 
High School 759 

Provo City District 1,676 

Total 6,110 

Jordan District 
Bingham High School, 
Bingham Canyon 693 

Hillcrest High School, 

Midvale 1,376 

Jordan High School 

Sandy 1,000 

Murray City District 
Murray High School 1,078 

Total 4,146 



Schools Enrollment 


Cache District 




Skyview High School, 




Smithfield 


1,230 


Logan City District 




Logan High School 


813 


Rich District 




North Rich High School, 




Laketown 


163 


Total 


2,206 


Tintic District 




Tintic High School, 




Eureka 


97 


Nebo District 




Payson High School 


526 


Spanish Fork High School 731 


Spriiigville High School 


720 


Total 


2,074 


Morgan District 




Morgan High School 


474 


Ogden City District 




Ben Lomond High School 


1,600 


Ogden ^High School 


2,016 


Total 


4,080 


Grand District 




Grand County High School 340 


San Juan District 




Monticello High School 


319 


San Juan High School 


400 


Total 


1,069 


Unitah District 




Unitah High School, 




Vernal 


611 


Union High School, 




Roosevelt 


490 


Duchesne District 




Tabiova High School 


80 


Duchesne High School 


162 


Altamont High School 


176 


Total 


1,619 


Wasatch District 




Wasatch High School 




(Heber) 


340 
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Hypothetical Area Programs (Continued) 



Schools Enrollment 


Schools Enrollment 


Park City District 




Juab District 




Park City High School 


191 


Juab High School 


492 


South Summit District 




Total 


1,362 


South Summit 








High School, Kamas 


316 


Millard District 




North Summit District 




Millard High School 


230 


North Summit 




Delta High School 


640 


High School, Coalville 


350 


Total 


870 


Total 


1,199 


Carbon District 




South Sanpete District 




Carbon High School 


920 


Garrison Valley 




East Carbon High School 


325 


High School 


264 


Emery District 




Monti High School 


263 


Emery High School 


306 


North Sanpete District 




Green River High School 


173 


Mt. Pleasant High School 


343 


Total 


1,724 



Granite, Weber, Salt Lake City, and Tooele districts may be 
so isolated that they cannot be combined with other districts, or 
they may have enough population to support a center in each dis- 
trict. It is recognized that this hypothetical approach may not 
be realistic in' terms of local conditions, but it illustrates the 
concept of area services expressed in the chapter on Organiza- 
tion and Administration. 

COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAM 

The state has started cooperative programs in office occupa- 
tions, distributive occupations, and the service occupations. 
The service occupations program is evidently intended pri- 
marily for students with lower ability and for jobs that do not 
require high degrees of skill and technical knowledge. The pro- 
gram also involves trade and industrial occupations, and dis- 
tributive and office occupations. These programs are serving a 
very fine purpose and should be expanded. 

In addition, cooperative programs in trade and industrial 
occupations requiring more skill and technical knowledge 
should be started in every school that has sufficient places for 
training. There are two types of cooperative programs ; 

1. Cooperative classes in a specific occupational area such as 
auto mechanics. This program has the advantage of us- 
ing a coordinator-teacher who is familiar with the occu- 
pation and the advantage of group instruction in theory 
and technical information. 

2. Cooperative classes with students in several occupational 
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areas. The amount of group instruction is limited to 
those problems affecting all young workers, such as em- 
ployer-employee relations, social security, and safety. 
The theory and technical information is provided 
through supervised individual study. Courses of study 
have been prepared for all the common occupations to 
make this instruction effective. 

The cooperative training program is particularly suited to 
meet the needs of smaller schools that do not have enough stu- 
dents interested in a particular occupation to justify its being 
taught, and to supplement the shop programs in large schools by 
providing training in areas not included in the curriculum. 
Other advantages of the cooperative programs are: 

1. They keep many boys and girls in school longer. 

2. They broaden the high school curriculum without the 
necessity of buying expensive equipment. 

3. They provide an opportunity for the school to cooperate 
with business and industry. 

4. They relieve overcrowded classrooms. 

5. They provide realistic guidance service. 

6. They help to establish good public relations and increase 
interest in the school. 

7. They offer a vocational program for schools in small 
communities that could not otherwise provide vocational 
education of this type. 

8. They arouse students' interest in other subjects. 

9. They provide training on real jobs and under actual 
working conditions. 

10. They help students secure information related to occupa- 
tions at the proper time. 

11s. They help students learn a job while attending school. 

12. They help students earn while they learn. 

13. They help establish correct work habits and attitudes. 

14. They provide opportunities for permanent employment 
and an advanced start on a career. 

15. They provide related instruction which prepares an em- 
ployee for new work. 

16. They help reduce training problems and expense. 






17. Trainee efficiency and alertness are maintained and in- 
creased through counsel and cooperation of the coordina- 
tor. 

18. Related instruction prevents many problems encountered 
with beginning workers. 

If this type of program is established, high standards 
need to be developed, because a weak program reflects on the 
school more quickly than any other school, activity. The same 
high standards need to be established in cooperative programs 
in other phases of vocational education, because different stan- 
dards will create confusion. Such standards are available from 
many states that have had years of experience with cooperative 
training programs. 

The cooperative training program may be limited to some 
of the service trades such as appliance service, television service, 
auto mechanics, cleaning and pressing, etc., because of age re- 
quirements in manufacturing industry. However, the Occupa- 
tional Skill Index for Salt Lake and South Davis shows that 
this area will have the third largest increase in employment. 
The same trend probably is more true in less densely populated 
areas. Schools in smaller communities may have to organize 
cooperative classes in all areas, including distributive, office, 
trade and industrial, as well as agriculture and home economics 
related occupations. 

PROGRAMS FOR SMALL SCHOOLS 

Providing programs for small schools is a universal prob- 
lem, and no complete solution has been found. Although Utah 
has the advantage of having about 85 per cent of the school en- 
rollment in schools of reasonable size, it still must be concerned 
about and plan for those students in small schools. 

The answer to the problem of providing adequate pro- 
grams for small schools may lie, partially, in establishing area 
centers for trade and industrial courses and in cooperative train- 
ing programs which may include all areas of vocational educa- 
tion. Where these programs do not prove adequate, the post- 
high school programs should fill the gaps. 

RELATIONSHIPS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 
HIGH SCHOOL AND POST-HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

The state has made a fine start in coordinating the instruc- 
tion in industrial arts, high school and post-high school trade 
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and industrial education by working closely with instructors 
from all three programs to determine how much can and should 
be taught at each level. No problem of implementation exists 
in the high school because the same teachers teach both in- 
dustrial arts and trade and industrial education in most cases. 
However, a record of achievement should be submitted to the 
post-high school institutions when students enroll so these 
schools may have a fairly accurate appraisal of each student’s 
ability and level of competence. 



Facilities 

The use of the post-high school facilities for high school 
students would provide opportunity for broadening the course 
offerings for high school students. This has been done in oth- 
er states and is being done on a small scale in both of Utah’s 
Trade Technical Institutes. However, there are certain prob- 
lems involved in this plan : 

1. Lack of space to accommodate both groups. Additional 
facilities and space might be more economically provided 
by this route than by establishing duplicate facilities in 
area high schools. 

2. Student selection — There is frequently a feeling that 
the high schools are sending only their problem cases to 
the post-high school institution. Vocational education 
courses can help some problem students, but only if they 
are interested in the course and have an aptitude to learn 
it. The post-high school institution should have the 
final decision on the selection of students, if high school 
students are to be accepted. 

THE TEACHING STAFF 

Most of the teachers in the trade and industrial education 
program are industrial arts teachers who are teaching one 
trade and industrial class. This practice can lead to pressure to 
approve industrial arts teachers who do not have the practical 
knowledge of the occupation necessary to prepare students for 
employment. 

Preservice Teacher Education and Certification 

Utah State University has developed a plan of providing 
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practical job experience for college credit so that teachers can be 
made available with both the educational background and prac- 
tical job knowledge needed. This is a farsighted plan for 
meeting the needs for fully qualified teachers. With the dual 
responsibilities in industrial arts and trade and industrial edu- 
cation, the practical job training should be required of both. 
Even if an industrial arts teacher never participates in trade 
and industrial education, the practical experience will enrich his 
industrial arts instruction. 

The certification requirements have been changed recently 
to match the teacher training plan. The state staff has recog- 
nized that all the needs cannot be met through a degree pro- 
gram and has allowed individuals with the necessary occupa- 
tional background to be certified to teach if provisions for con- 
tinuous inservice teacher education are made. This provision 
needs to be supplemented by Utah State University, with college 
credit given for previous occupational experience. This plan 
would encourage many teachers to work toward a degree. 



Inservice Teacher Education 

Very adequate provisions were found for upgrading and 
updating teachers as well as for providing basic teacher educa- 
tion to those employed directly from industry. These provisions 
include annual workshops, itinerant teacher education service, 
requirements for refresher courses in workshops or factory 
schools, and summer courses ofi the campus. 

MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. If trade and industrial education is to continue in the high 
school, area programs should he established. Post-high school 
institutions should be utilized when possible, in order to provide 
a comprehensive choice of courses and trained personnel for all 
the needs of the state and to avoid unnecessary duplication of 
facilities. Fifteen such centers might be designated to serve 
most of the state. 

2. To encourage this plan, the state should provide financial 
assistance for construction and equipment. Federal funds from 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 are available for this 
purpose. 

3. Cooperative training programs in trade and industrial oc- 
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cupations should be started in every school that has sufficient 
places for training. ThJs rjvogram is particularly suited to meet 
the needs of smaller schools that do not have enough students 
interested in a particular occupation to justify its being offered, 
and to supplement the shop program in large schools by provid- 
ing training in areas not included in the curriculum. 
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CHAPTER 0 



TRADE AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
IN POST-SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Utah places a high value on education at both the public 
high school and higher education levels ; but, emphasis is 
placed almost exclusively upon college preparatory courses in 
the high school and collegiate baccalaureate programs beyond 
high school. Labor and management within business, indus- 
try, and agriculture are recognizing more clearly the impor- 
tance of the preparation of youth and adults for skilled and 
technical occupations in order to support the economic develop- 
ment of Utah. The future of the Utah economy depends upon 
expansion of business and industry of a highly skilled and tech- 
nical nature. 

Economic expansion dependent upon a higher order of 
tasks to be performed obviously is related to the level of educa- 
tion and job preparation of the people involved. Herein lies 
part of the strategic significance of vocational education. 

Vocational education is a program planned to prepare per- 
sons for useful employment through instruction in skills, tech- 
nical knowledge, work habits, attitudes, safety judgments, and 
appreciations which contribute to a satisfying and productive 
life. Vocational education serves youth and adults who are pre- 
paring to enter employment and adults who have entered occupa- 
tions in agriculture, business, homemaking, distribution, trade, 
technical, and industrial fields requiring less than a baccalau- 
reate degree. Vocational education contributes to the general 
education needs of youth, but makes its unique contribution in 
the field of preparation for work. 

The special field of trade education is the area of vocational 
education concerned with preparing persons to enter skilled and 
semi-skilled occupations in the production, transportation, min- 
ing, service and repair, health, and public service segments of 
our economy. 

The special field of technical education is a pattern of post- 
high school education, two or more years in length, planned to 
prepare persons to work as para-professionals in a team rela- 
tionship with professionals in engineering, business, distribu- 
tion, agriculture, and health fields. Since technical education 
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draws its content from the more basic skills and technical 
knowledges of a profession, the technician frees the profes- 
sional of selected tasks and thus enables him to work at the 

more complex tasks requiring the professional’s full skills and 
knowledge. 

SELECTED FEATURES OF THE UTAH ECONOMY 

The nature of the economy in any state has an influence on 
the educational programs of the state. A review of the econo- 
my in Utah indicates that the future lies in industrial and busi- 
ness growth rather than in agriculture. This point of view 
does not mean that agriculture production is not important to 
the state, or that, with improvements, it could not be of greater 
service to the economy. But when it is realized that only 3.5 
per cent of the land in Utah is under cultivation, and that only 
about 6 per cent of the land would be tillable if an adequate 
water supply were available, the importance of business and in- 
dustrial growth is easily understood. 

Transportation problems tend to direct the nature of in- 
dustrial production. Transportation costs are a limiting factor 
in industrial development since all materials must be shipped by 
rail or motor freight to markets a great distance from Utah. 
Industries producing items of great bulk and involving few in- 
dustrial processes are not likely to locate in Utah. 

As an illustration, a bar of iron costing $5.00 might be 
turned into an anvil costing $10.00 with little skill and few in- 
dustrial processes, but the cost of transportation in comparison 
with the value added by industry would be high. The same 
$5.00 bar of iron, however, might be processed by more sophis- 
ticated industrial processes into watch springs at a value of $5,- 

000, with transportation costs low in comparison to the value 
added by such processes. 

Industries adding great value to raw materials require 
heavy investments in machinery and skilled and technical man- 
power. Since the tools of production belong to an industry, 
dollars invested in such tools become a necessary part of doing 
business. Since the manpower to utilize effectively the tools 
of production are free agents, industry and business hesitate 
to make investments in training workers for the skills and 
knowledge required for entrance into skilled or technical occu- 
pations. Companies providing such basic training programs 
often And their competitors who do not have such programs, 
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hiring those completing training for five to ten cents more per 
hour. Industry continues to invest in training, but its most 
economical investment is in completing the training of those who 
have had some preparatory training and in helping employed 
workers adjust to new industrial or business processes. 



Employment Patterns 

The nature of Utah’s economy points up the need for prep- 
aration of skilled and technical workers to encourage and sup- 
port the economic development of the state. It likewise points 
to the need for the employment of a higher percentage of 
professional people than is true in a number of other states. Es- 
timates of the proportion of the population in professional occu- 
pations ranges from 15 to 20 per cent. These estimates are 
not, however, supported by facts. The employment pattern in 
the Salt Lake and South Davis areas, according to a 1962 Occu- 
pational Skill Index prepared by the Utah Department of Em- 
ployment Security, indicates the following employment pattern : 



Type of Employment 


Per Cent 


Professional 


10.4 


Semiprofessional 


3.4 


Managerial 


7.0 


Clerical 


19.1 


Sales 


9.1 


Service 


11.0 


Skilled 


18.4 


Semi-skilled 


11.7 


Unskilled 


9.4 


Agriculture 


0.5 



It may be assumed, however, that the employment pattern for 
these areas shows a higher percentage of the population in 
professional occupations than would be found in the state as a 
whole. 

According to the 1960 census, 10.2 per cent of the popula- 
tion twenty-five years of age or older hold a baccalaureate de- 
gree. The professional category employed 10.4 per cent of the 
population at the time of the study, and the occupations in this 
category are the ones which require a bachelor’s degree. This 
means that about 89 per cent of the population was employed in 
occupations not requiring a collegiate degree. Predictions 
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from the U. S. Department of Labor indicate that professional 
occupations will increase about 50 to 55 per cent between 1960 
and 1970. Such a prediction, if accurate, would project by 1970 
the employment of 15 to 16 per cent of the population in those 
occupations requiring a baccalaureate degree, leaving 85 per 
cent of the persons employed in occupations which do not re- 
quire a baccalaureate degree. 

Other trends in employment indicate that the man who 
earns his living with his back is going out of business. The job 
trends of the future indicate that the available jobs will go to 
those applicants who have sufficient skills and technical knowl- 
edge to obtain employment. The worker must be willing to 
learn on the job, to return to school for additional skills and 
knowledge as the job changes, or to retrain for a new job if 
technological progress abolishes his job. 



Educational Pattern 

A review of several reports on the educational system in 
Utah reveals that about 80 per cent of the students entering 
the first grade graduate from high school. This is an enviable 
record in comparison with that of a number of the other states. 

Studies of high school graduates who enroll in baccalau- 
reate degree programs at the collegiate level do not agree as 
to the percentage entering college, with the reports varying 
between 45 and 54 per cent. There seems to be agreement, how- 
ever, that 24 per cent of the students starting the first grade 
16 or more years ago are now completing college. 

According to the 1962 study of the employment pattern in 
Salt Lake and South Davis areas, it is possible that Utah is over- 
producing for available employment in the professional areas 
and exporting professional people to other states at a consider- 
able cost to the state of Utah, or is producing college graduates 
who will not work in professional job categories. 

In making funds available for additional educational pro- 
grams, Utah seems to favor those which provide credit leading 
to a bachelor’s degree. Even the existing trade and technical 
programs in the collegiate centers seem to be pointed toward 
adjustments in curriculum to provide baccalaureate degree cred- 
it. This change will mean a gradual perversion of the original 
intent of the program and a diversion of students from prep- 
aration for trade and technical programs to the baccalaureate 
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programs. On the other hand, the amount of education of less 
than baccalaureate level provided at both high school and post- 
high school levels is grossly inadequate for skilled and techni- 
cal occupations in terms of the existing employment pattern as 
revealed by the 1960 census, by the employment pattern project- 
ed by the U. S. Department of Labor, and by the needs of busi- 
ness, industry, and students as reflected in a later section of this 
chapter. 



ATTITUDES OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

In order to assess the attitudes of business and industry re- 
garding needs for trade and technical education, meetings were 
held with representatives of these groups, including repre- 
sentatives from the Utah Employment Service. Luncheon meet- 
ings were held in Ogden, Salt Lake City, and Provo under the 
sponsorship of Weber College, Salt Lake Trade Technical Insti- 
tute, and Utah Trade Technical Institute. As a result of these 
meetings, survey forms requesting information on employment, 
employment trends, employment practices, and opinions and rec- 
ommendations were completed by 63 representatives of man- 
agement and labor. This inquiry was made independently of 
the Labor and Management surveys reported in other chapters. 

A review of the responses from this limited sampling of 
labor and management reveals the definite need for training in 
a broad scope of skilled and technical occupations. While the 
sampling was limited to the Ogden, Salt Lake, and Provo areas, 
representing 85 per cent of the labor force, the need for voca- 
tional and technical training was clearly indicated. According 
to the responses, the most critical areas of need are as follows : 

Welding and sheet metal 

Carpentry 

Machinist 

Refrigeration and heating 

Plumbing 

Electrical 

Practical nurses or nursing aides 

Drafting 

Auto mechanics 

Electronics 

The report on employment practices indicates clearly that 
persons preparing for occupations through vocational pro- 
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grams will not be ruled out of employment by reason of work 
rules or policies. The great preponderance of the employer and 
labor representatives (80 per cent) indicated that trained work- 
ers could be employed and placed directly into an occupa- 
tion that would utilize their skills and technical knowledge. 
Only 8 per cent of the employers indicated that all workers 
must enter at their lowest level of skill and progress on the ba- 
sis of seniority. 

Another significant finding from the inquiry is concerned 
with the school level at which vocational education should be 
offered. Seventy-three per cent of the group recommended that 
vocational education courses be offered at both high school and 
post-high school levels. Another 10 per cent thought that vo- 
cational education should be offered only at the high school lev- 
el, making a total of 83 per cent of the representatives from 
labor and management recommending trade education at the 
high school level. 

It is clear, from the responses of persons in labor and man- 
agement, that cooperative education is not looked upon with 
very great favor. The group indicated that there would be 
very few opportunities for the establishment of cooperative pro- 
grams at the high school level. Only 17 per cent of the group 
indicated the ability to accept cooperative students at the high 
school level. A higher proportion of the respondents, 33 per 
cent, indicated that students could be accepted at the post-high 
school level into cooperative education programs. The reasons 
for these beliefs were not determined, but they should be pur- 
sued later. 

The responses indicate that an adequate program of techni- 
cal instruction for apprentices employed in industry has been 
provided by Weber College and Salt Lake and Utah Trade 
Technical Institutes. 

The information gained from the study to assess the atti- 
tudes of representatives from industry and business toward vo- 
cational education correlates with reports made by the Utah De- 
partment of Employment Security. The study supports the 
need for : 

• Additional vocational education to prepare youth and 
adults for employment 

• Vocational education at the high school level 

• An institutional rather than a cooperative education 
approach to instruction in both skills and knowledge. 
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Looking at the summary of the responses with regard to 
post-high r *ool technical education, one can identify the major 
interests ot the assembled group. The technologies of great- 
est interest are as follows : 



It is understood that certain important persons and organi- 
zations and more sparse areas of the state were not included in 
the representation at the meetings in Ogden, Salt Lake City, 
and Provo; and that other areas of technical education may be 
of equal or greater importance than those listed above. The re- 
sponses of the representatives from labor and management did 
indicate the need for the development of sound two-year post- 
high school technical education programs planned to prepare 
people for para-professional occupations designed to support or 
assist people employed in the professions. 

OBSERVATIONS OF TRADE AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

A review of the literature concerning the current organi- 
zation and administration of trade and technical education in 
Utah reveals a varied pattern of administrative structures, pro- 
grams, and financing. Trade and technical education is offered 
on a post-high school level in four-year college institutions, 
two-year junior colleges responsible to senior colleges, one jun- 
ior college, and the two-year trade and technical institutes un- 
der control of the State Board for Vocational Education. Both 
two and four-year technician education programs are offered, 
with the technician education programs often very close in 
terms of final job placement to those of the trade programs. A 
summary of observations made during visits to several of the 
trade technical centers is reported as follows in order to illus- 
trate the variations in organization : 

Weber State College 

Facilities. The facilities and maintenance of facilities pro- 



Horticulture 
Data processing 
Executive secretarial 
Junior office management 
Junior accounting 
Retail management 
Chemical 
Mechanical 



Electrical 

Electronics 

Industrial 

Metallurgical 

Building and construction 

Architectural drafting 

Nursing 

Law enforcement 
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vided are excellent. Facilities for the technician education pro- 
gram are in the developmental stage. 

Equipment. The equipment and equipment storage proce- 
dures for the trade programs are excellent. The laboratory areas 
related to the technologies do not appear to be well equipped. 
It is questionable whether the one area being equipped as a 
technical laboratory will be adequate for all of the planned 
technologies. 

Staff. The staff members teaching the practical phases of 
the trade programs are well-qualified by experience in their 
trade to provide the instruction. The related theory and tech- 
nical instruction support the learning of the skills of the trade 
except in those where students from a number of trade areas 
are mixed in with regular college students. 

In the technician education programs, the staff members 
who teach th(3 specialty areas, such as computer programming 
in the business data processing technology, with one exception 
seem to be qualified by experience, but not by professional edu- 
cation, in the profession related to the technology. As an exam- 
ple, no graduate engineers with direct experience in engineer- 
ing were teaching in the engineering related technologies. 

Curriculum. The curriculum organization for the trade 
level programs seems to be adequate for the preparation of stu- 
dents to enter employment. The length of the trade programs, 
however, is maintained at two academic years, except for the 
programs operated to prepare people directly for Hill Air Force 
Base, which are one year in length. 

The curriculum organization for the technician education 
programs seems to be slanted more toward the trade concepts 
than evolving technician education curriculum concepts. The cur- 
ricula seem to be lacking in technical laboratory instruction and 
in physical sciences and special technical subjects. Most of the 
courses other than those directly related to skills are taught in 
the general college program. 

No evaluation was made of the four-year technology pro- 
gram leading to a baccalaureate degree. Investigation proba- 
bly should be made regarding the possible conflict of four-year 
technology programs and professional engineering programs. 

Enrollments. The relationship of the trade and technical 
center to the four-year college program already seems to have 
an adverse effect upon enrollments. This effect can be predict- 
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ed, and the decrease in enrollments in the trade and technical 
programs will continue if the pattern as found in other four- 
year institutions prevails. Student enrollment, staffing, and 
financing seem to seek the highest level of academic standing. 
The trade and two-year technology programs tend to become 
lesser status areas — ^thus the movement to four-year technolo- 
gies at the baccalaureate degree level. 

No enrollment standards based upon aptitudes and abilities 
necessary for success have been established for the different 
trade area^\ This negligence undoubtedly contributes to the 
high dropout rate. 

Financing. A problem in financing further development 
of the technician education program seems to be evident. The 
relationship of the federal funds to the total budget for the 
operation of the trade and technical programs is not clear. Stu- 
dents enrolling in the trade or technician education programs 
are being charged the regular college fee of $83.00 per quarter. 

Salt Lake Trade Technical Institute 

Facilities. The facilities in most cases are very inade- 
quate, since the programs have had to adjust to remodeled 
space in an old building. Even though the space requirements 
are inadequate, every effort has been made to provide attractive 
and effective facilities. Plans to move to a new campus for both 
trade and technician education programs make unnecessary fur- 
ther comments on this topic. 

Equipment. The equipment and tools, with the exception 
of two programs and the tool storage procedures for the trade 
programs, seem to be very adequate for the programs planned. 
The two exceptions are the printing trade and the machine 
trade. Additional and replacement equipment are needed in 
these two areas. No attempt was made to evaluate the equip- 
ment for the one technician education program, electronics. 

Staff. Because of their trade backgrounds, the staff mem- 
bers teaching the practical phases of the trade programs seem 
to be exceptionally well-qualified. The related theory is taught 
by the trade teachers and students are taught as a trade group 
in each of the additional related technical classes, thus permit- 
ting the application of the instruction directly to the problems 
in the trade area. 
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Curriculum. The curricula planned for the trade pro- 
grams seem to be adequate for the preparation of students for 
entrance into trades. It is noted, however, that while most of 
the trade programs are one academic year in length, three of 
the trade areas are two years in length. A question should be 
raised regarding the necessity for a two-year program in these 
trade areas. 

Enrollments. The enrollments in the trade programs are 
increasing each year. The increase in enrollment and in scope 
of program seems to be limited only by the money available. 
Students enrolled in this educational center are not competing 
for status with students enrolled in four-year collegiate pro- 
grams. They do not consider themselves secondary citizens. 

No selection procedures are used which estimate the proba- 
ble success of the students in the occupational area in which 
they enroll. The lack of such selection procedures contributes to 
a high dropout rate. 

Financing. The revenue plan for the institute shows 
clearly the contribution made by vocational funds to the pro- 
gram budget for the biennium. It is evident that additional 
funds will be needed both for the enrollment of more students 
and the addition of more programs. 

The present state purchasing procedures restrict the flexi- 
bility of the institute to meet training needs of business and in- 
dustry. The relative short notice on manpower programs under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act makes necessary 
efficient procedures for purchasing equipment and materials. 



Utah Trade Technical Institute 

Facilities. The facilities provided for the vocational and 
technical programs are outstanding, and the maintenance of 
these facilities is excellent. The facilities have been prepared 
essentially for the trade level type of instruction (construction, 
maintenance, repair, and servicing) but, with some additions of 
special laboratories, could be used for technical education at the 
para-professional level. 

Equipment. The equipment is also outstanding by any cri- 
teria in terms of both quantity and variety. While much of the 
existing laboratory and shop equipment can be used in technical 
level programs, additional special laboratory equipment would 
be needed if such programs were introduced. 
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staff. The staff members teaching the practical shop and 
laboratory phases of the program and the theory and related 
technical sections seem to be very v^rell qualified in terms of 
practical work experience and teacher education, either through 
university degrees or teacher education programs provided 
by Utah State University and other institutions. The students 
in the individual trade programs are taught as a homogeneous 
group in both the theory and related technical instruction, thus 
providing an integrated instructional program. 

Curriculum. The curricula planned for the trade pro- 
grams are well organized in terms of practical and related 
theory and technical information. It was noted, however, that 
the majority of the programs were two years in length. As in- 
dicated previously, the goal of most of the programs seems to 
lie more in the trade area. Since similar programs for indus- 
try are only one year in length and similar programs in anoth- 
■\ ^ ^^stitution in the state are one year in length, a question is 

raised as to why the local programs require two years. 

Enrollmeut. The enrollment in the trade programs is 
very inadequate both in terms of the needs of business and in- 
dustry for graduates from such programs and the eventual 
needs of youth and adults for preparation in such occupations. 
The second year classes are particularly indefensible in terms of 
enrollment, indicating that students may be achieving enough 
in one year to become employable. The lack of selection proce- 
dures to insure the enrollment of qualified students in each of 
the areas may contribute to the problem of the high dropout 
rate. 

Students in this institution are not competing for status 
with students enrolled in college transfer classes and therefore 
can invest adequate time and emphasis on the skills and techni- 
cal information needed for employment. 

Financing. No review was made of financing procedures 
in this institution. 

Dixie College 

The review of the vocational and technical programs in 
this college was not as detailed as in the institutions reported 
previously. The present programs offered are more at the trade 
level or skill level than the technical level and are going 
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through a difficult organization period in terms of facilities, 
equipment, and staffing. Enrollments are low, particularly in 
the second year classes, again pointing to the advisability of 
organizing skill or trade level programs on a one-year basis. 

The president of the college indicates a real desire to pro- 
vide for a broad program of trade and technical programs. He 
indicates that he wants Dixie College to remain community and 
practical arts oriented. Funds are available for a new facility, 
and he is open to suggestions regarding programs that can be 
of service to people and to the area. This center is a logical 
place for the development of a broad program of vocational and 
technical education if problems of enrollment and program can 
be solved. 

College of Southern Utah 

The review of the vocational and technical programs in 
this college was not as detailed as that made in the three cen- 
ters in the Salt Lake Area, because of the lack of time and the 
relatively few programs offered. The president of the college 
indicated the trend of the department was toward greater em- 
phasis upon industrial arts to prepare people for high school 
teaching. 

A review of the curricula with the individual teachers indi- 
cates the amount of instruction provided in the trade major is 
hardly adequate to prepare people for entrance into the skilled 
or trade areas. Only 10 to lOV^ hours per week are spent in 
the trade instruction, and a large amount of the instruction 
provided in the remainder of the program is taught in the 
regular or refresher college classes. The enrollments in the 
programs, except for law enforcement training, are indefensi- 
bly low with very few students in second year classes. Graduates 
of the two-year programs are extremely rare. The facilities 
and equipment, except in the electronics area, seem to be ade- 
quate but unused. In the judgment of the survey staff the 
movement from a two-year to a four-year college organization 
probably will continue to have a depressing effect upon enroll- 
ments in the two-year programs. 

VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION INTERESTS OF 
STUDENTS IN SELECTED UTAH HIGH SCHOOLS 

A knowledge of student interest is important to any pro- 
gram of expansion and improvement of vocational and technical 
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education. For this reason, a vocational interest survey was 
conducted in four high schools in Utah, selected on the basis of 
size and type of community served, and a technical education in- 
terest survey was conducted in one large high school.^ 

The limited scope and small numbers of vocational pro- 
grams at the high school level and the low enrollments in post- 
high school vocational and technical programs reflect both the 
value structure of the people in the state and local communities, 
and the attitudes and interests of the students. As indicated 
earlier in this chapter, the low enrollments in vocational and 
technical education do not reflect the interests and attitudes of 
the business and industrial people in Utah or the people 
charged with furthering the industrial growth of the state. 

It should be understood that opportunities for employment 
at the local, state, and national levels are the basic factors 
influencing the scope of the vocational and technical education 
programs made available at the high school and post-high 
school levels. Student interest and attitudes, however incorrect 
and unrealistic, need to be studied to determine the amount of 
effort that must be made in the guidance program to provide 
current and realistic information to students through occupa- 
tional information programs. The results of the vocational 
planning questionnaire indicate that the students are much 
more realistic in regard to their goals than are the curricula in 
which they are enrolled. 

It is important to note that all students in Grades 10 and 
11 in the four schools surveyed were included in the survey, and 
that the students were given an opportunity to make a voca- 
tional choice, a college choice, or indicate no choice. The results 
of the vocational planning questionnaire indicate the follow- 
ing: 

1. A large majority of the students (78.64 per cent) indi- 
cated an interest in enrolling in a vocational education 
program and specified the occupational area in which 
they would like to enroll. 

2. A high percentage of the students (41.90 per cent) re- 
ported both a choice for a vocational education course at 
the high school level and plans to attend college. 

* The summary tabulations of these two studies, as well as the auto- 
mobile mechanics test results reported in the next section, were too ex- 
tensive and detailed to be incorporated in this report. They are, however, 
being filed with the Division of Vocational Education. 
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3. A higher percentage of the students (60.43 per cent) 
are planning to attend college than can succeed in col- 
lege, or could be employed in professions if they did 
complete college. 

4. A significant percentage of the students (35.75 per cent) 
hoped to go on to some type of education other than col- 
lege after graduation from high school. (34.18 per cent 
of the 35.75 per cent also indicated an interest in voca- 
tional education at the high school level.) 

5. Only 1.36 per cent of the students were undecided or had 
no preference for a particular course of study in high 
school. 

In comparison with one other state in which the instrument 
has been used with about 140,000 students it was found that : 

1. Approximately 2 per cent more of the students in Utah 
indicate an interest in vocational education. 

2. Approximately 7 per cent more of the students in Utah 
indicate plans to attend college. 

3. The Utah students demonstrate a higher consistency of 
vocational choice. 

4. Approximately 2 per cent fewer of the Utah students 
were undecided or had no preference for a particular 
course of study in high school. 

The results of the study revealed the influence of the col- 
lege attendance emphasis in Utah, but it also revealed that the 
majority of the students have a desire to prepare for an occupa- 
tion not requiring a college degree. The percentage in the 
four schools of those interested in enrolling in a vocational pro- 
gram at the high school level ranged from 75.86 per cent to 
96.01 per cent. The study also reveals a wide scope of occupa- 
tional choices which could be served only by a comprehensive 
vocational education program at both the high school and post- 
high school levels. 

The results of the technical education questionnaire show 
that 54.3 per cent of the high school seniors signified an inter- 
est in enrollment in a post-high school technical education pro- 
gram. The students indicating an interest in technical education 
also specified a technical occupational area in which they would 
like to enroll. The major interests were in business and engi- 
neering technologies. The strong cultural and parental 
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influence on the students was revealed again in this study when 
69 per cent of the students indicating an interest in post-high 
school technical education expected to get this education at a col- 
lege or university. 

Technical education programs are normally two years in 
length and lead to employment in para-professional occupations 
rather than to a four-year collegiate program. The interests 
of the students in technical education are clearly indicated in the 
study, but great emphasis in Utah on college preparation for 
all affects the thinking of the youth. Over 70 per cent of the 
seniors in the study reported plans to enter college upon grad- 
uation. 

MEASURES OF ACHIEVEMENT IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND POST-HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIONAL 
AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS PROGRAMS 

Observations of programs by qualified personnel are an 
important part of an evaluation procedure. A measurement of 
student achievement on a sampling basis can also be of assist- 
ance in making judgments and recommendations concerning 
vocational programs. An automobile mechanics achievement 
test used annually in Ohio and three surrounding states was 
administered to four high school and two post-high school vo- 
cational classes, in order to get a sample of student achieve- 
ment. The results of the achievement tests in Utah were com- 
pared with the results for the senior automobile mechanics 
classes throughout Ohio. The mechanics' scores were charted 
as percentile norms for each of the three groups, the Utah 
high school, the Ohio high school, and the Utah post-high 
school vocational automobile mechanic senior students. The test 
results were analyzed as a composite of each type of school and 
not by individual school. Each school, however, received a copy 
of its results and the percentile norm charts for all groups, and 
a full tabulation is filed with the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

A study of the test results for all three groups identified 
above reveals the following major findings : 

1. No significant differences were found between the Cali- 
fornia Survey of Mental Maturity mean scores of the 
three groups. 

2. No significant differences were found between the Stan- 
ford Arithmetic mean scores of the three groups. 
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3. The Utah post-high school students scored significantly 
higher (.001 level of confidence) than the Utah or Ohio 
seniors. 

4. The Ohio seniors scored significantly higher (.001 level 
of confidence) than the Utah seniors. 

Since the ability levels of the three groups seem to be constant, 
the differences in achievement must be due to program factors. 

A study of program factors within the three groups re- 
veals that the Utah post-high school students and the Ohio sen- 
iors are enrolled in depth programs requiring an investment of 
approximately three-fourths of the instructional time over a 
two-year period under a teacher who has earned his living at 
the trade. The Utah seniors, however, are provided a shorter 
and less intensive program, and the teacher may or may not 
have earned his living in the trade he is teaching. 

The results of the test point up the importance of an in- 
vestment in depth programs of vocational education at whatev- 
er level the instruction is provided. These programs would 
give emphasis to the following factors : 

1. Time allotted to the instructional program (Not less 
than one-half day, and up to three-fourths of the day, 
when instruction in mathematics and science principles 
are included as an integral part of the program.) 

2. Facilities and equipment 

3. Qualifications of instructors 

4. Commitment to the students’ own objectives 

5. Maturity of students. 

It is clear that while maturity gives the students at the 
post-high school level an advantage in their achievement 
efforts, students at the high school level can achieve if provided 
with a program incorporating the first four factors listed 
above. 



TEACHER EDUCATION 

The organization of the teacher education program is of 
great importance to the post-high school trade and technical 
programs. In many cases, the teachers must be drawn from the 
ranks of the people who are working in the trade or technical 
occupations without the benefit of a collegiate degree. Research 
• has proved that such occupationally competent personnel (with 
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the help of inservice teacher education) can apply themselves to 
the job of teaching in such a manner as to provide quality in- 
struction in the skill, technical, and general education functions. 

The present teacher education program in Utah recognizes 
the need for both preservice and inservice education of trade 
and technical teachers. The rapid growth of programs and the 
increases in the numbers of teachers required for the programs 
have placed a burden upon all teacher education, particularly 
the inservice phase of the program. An additional person for 
inservice teacher education is needed for the trade and technical 
programs. Such a person should provide inservice teacher edu- 
cation on a planned and continuing basis in the southern section 
of Utah, as well as in the Salt Lake, Provo, and Ogden areas. 

STATE LEVEL ORGANIZATION FOR APPROVAL 
AND SUPERVISION OF POST-HIGH SCHOOL 
TRADE AND TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 

No clear-cut pattern for the organization of vocational, 
technical, and collegiate level education appears to be in use at 
the present time. The number of collegiate institutions seems 
to be multiplying. Such institutions tend to retain the respon- 
sibilities for trade and technical education that they had as two- 
year institutions. It is obvious, however, that vocational and 
technical education will not grow or remain true to its purpose 
in a four-year degree granting institution. The functions of 
vocational and technical education often are limited or perverted 
to college transfer type programs in community colleges, ex- 
cept under the most enlightened leadership. A master plan is 
needed in Utah which will take into consideration the considera- 
ble needs in Utah for vocational and technical education. 

Lines of authority within the State Department of Public 
Instruction are clear, and cordial and cooperative working rela- 
tionships are in evidence. It is recommended, however, that 
better coordination of program developments within post-high 
school vocational and technical education programs can be 
achieved if proposed developments, changes, and budgets for 
all such programs are cleared through the Division of Voca- 
tional Education before presentation to the curriculum commit- 
tee. Trips to trade and technical centers throughout the state 
indicate that there is a tendency to proliferate the more exotic 
programs at the expense of the development of other needed 
programs. 

$ 
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Financial Considerations 

Procedures for allocating vocational education funds to ex- 
isting post-high school programs seem to be well organized on 
the basis of full-time student equivalents. It was not clear, 
however, as to what procedures were being followed to prevent 
duplicate allotments from the Legislature and from the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education. 

The present schedule for the financing of the planned con- 
struction of the new facilities for the Salt Lake Trade Technical 
Institute will delay the completion of this much needed facility. 
Every effort should be made to provide the funds needed for the 
development of this facility and other vocational and technical 
facilities in the state. 

MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The time planned for skill level trade programs at the 
post-high school level should be reduced from two years to one 
year. The heavy enrollment loss during the second year of the 
programs in each of the post-high school trade and technical 
centers and the fact that many of the trade programs are now 
offered on a one-year basis suggest that such a change is both 
educationally and economically sound. 

2. Two-year post-high school technical programs should be 
developed to prepare para-professionals as support personnel for 
professional people in engineering, business, distribution, health, 
and agriculture. Such technical programs should draw their con- 
tent from the lesser areas of the professions. Such programs 
should be concerned with design development, testing, and su- 
pervision. A high percentage of the teachers should be from the 
profession which the technician will support. 

3. Agriculture, business and oflice, and distribution programs 
should be added to the present trade and technical centers to 
make them vocational-technical centers. All of the areas listed 
are important to the economy in Utah and need skilled people. 
The broadening of the program would serve better both people 
and industry and business. 

4. Utah should assign the coordination and supervision of all 
trade and technical programs to the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, regardless of the institution in which they arc operated. 
Such action will provide for more economy of effort with regard 
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to developing programs. It should also make possible the elimi- 
nation of classes with an enrollment too low to justify operation. 

5. The state should complete the entire building program for 
Salt Lake Trade Technical Institute as soon as possible. The 
need for the new and expanded facility is evident in the present 
enrollment figures. The slow process of funding and construc- 
tion will delay much needed facilities and force an undesirable 
two-campus operation over a period of years. 

6. A new vocational-technical institute in the Ogden area, 
separate physically and administratively from Welter College, 
should be organized and constructed. It is clear that there will 
be a downward trend in enrollments in the present two-year 
trade and technical programs in favor of the college transfer 
programs. Technical programs will tend to become four-year 
quasi-engineering programs. 

7. Residential facilities for vocational and technical education 
should he provided at Salt Lake, Provo, and the proposed new 
vocational-technical institute at Ogden. Students from the 
sparsely populated areas of the state need to have the oppor- 
tunity to attend the vocational-technical institutes on a resident 
basis. The addition of recreational and physical education facili- 
ties also will be desirable. 

8. Dixie College should be developed as a vocational and 
technical center for southern Utah. This center has dormitory 
facilities and could expand programs on the vocational and tech- 
nical level to provide for both drive-in and residential students. 
With the expansion of the collegiate program at the College of 
Southern Utah, the transfer credit courses at Dixie College 
might receive less emphasis. 

9. The trade and technical programs at the College of South- 
ern Utah should be eliminated. The curriculum trends and the 
very low enrollments suggest that the existing program is ex- 
tremely expensive and moving more toward teacher education 
in the industrial arts field. 

10. The new Ogden, Salt Lake, and Utah vocational-technical 
centers should serve high school youth. These could serve as 
area schools for the surrounding school districts. However, the 
programs should be offered during the last two years of the 
students’ high school program with no less than one-half day 
in the vocational program at the center. 
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11. One teacher educator for trade and technical education 
should be added to provide inservice education. The person now 
employed for inservice education is doing a fine job, but, the 
expansion of programs indicates the need for a second person in 
this service. 
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CHAPTER 7 

OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 






Research shows that the office worker is a vital and grow- 
ing segment of America’s employed population. In a speech de- 
livered at the National Clinic for State Supervisors of Business 
and Office Education in Columbus, Ohio, on May 24, 1965, 
Bruce I. Blackstone gave statistics which emphasized the im- 
portance of this occupational area and the need for trained 

workers. Some of his most pertinent statements are listed be- 
low: 



• High school education is terminal for well over half 
of our youth. 

• Half of our population is under 21 years of age. 

• The growing expense of employment of workers 
makes it essential that they “pay their way” from the 
first day. 

• About 40 per cent of the high school graduates who 
do not enter the doors of collegiate institutions, enter 
the world of work through a door marked OFFICE 
WORK. At least 11 per cent of the male and 58 per 
cent of the female high school graduates go through 
this door each year. 

• Approximately 20 per cent of high school enrollees 
take three or more courses in business education.. 

• There is a chronic shortage of stenographic and 
skilled office personnel. 

• Office work is the second largest employment area in 
the United States today with approximately 16 per 
cent of all employed persons found in this category. 

• Office work is the largest employment area for women, 
with about one-third of the employed women in this 
category. 

• The unemployment rate for office workers is consis- 
tently less than that found in other occupational clas- 
sifications.^ 



Abstracts from Manpotver Report of the President trans- 
mitted to the Congress, March, 1965, indicate that; 



Bla^stone, Head, Office Education Unit, 
Occupations Branch, U. S. Office of Education, at the National Clinic for 
of Business and Office Education, Columbus, Ohio, May- 
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. . . The fastest growing occupations during the 
next decade will continue to be the professional and 
technical, service, and clerical occupations. 

. . . The number of clerical workers needed should 
grow about one-third between 1964 and 1975, a rate of 
increase greater than that for employment as a whole. 

. . . Continued rapid expansion of electronic data 
processing is anticipated in the Federal government, 
especially in record-processing and other statistical ap- 
plications. 

. . . Clerical workers in defense-related employment 
represented fifteen per cent of the total employed. . . 

The office worker provides data for decisions, supervises 
and controls activities, coordinates activities, and provides com- 
munication. Automation is changing the speed and the method 
of doing these things. It is no longer sufficient to train a per- 
son to typewrite a little, know the debits and credits of account- 
ing, and get along on low speed and poor accuracy in short- 
hand. The costs and competition of business and industry de- 
mand more. 

Business education, a broader term than business and office 
occupations, has long formulated its philosophy and principles. 
The most recent restatement of these principles is as follows : 

Principle 1. Business education, or education for 
and in business experiences, is a related and ah integral 
part of a total program of education. This total pro- 
gram of education, in turn is a related and an integral 
part of personal, occupational, and social living in an in- 
creasingly complex and changing world. 

Principle 2. Business education has two major ob- 
jectives. One of them is to prepare students for and in 
business employment. Business education in this respect 
is one of the main divisions of vocational education. The 
second major objective is to prepare students for and 
in those business experiences in which all citizens should 
be proficient both in knowledge and performance. Busi- 
ness education in this respect is an area of general educa- 
tion or the common learnings which all enlightened 
citizens should have. 

Principle 3. Business training for both distributive 
and clerical work should be regarded as part of a prop- 
erly unified program of business education. Hence, these 
two types of training should be so administered as to 
avoid competition between them and needless duplication 
in dealing with their common elements. 



“ U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower Report of the President and A 
Report on Manpower Requirements, Resources, Utilization, and Traininq 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1965). 
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Principle 4. Supervised occupational experience is a 
desirable part of the preparation for effective occupa- 
tional life. 

Principle 5. Business education can be organized 
and administered most effectively with the advice and 
support of employers and advisory committees — local, 
state, and national. The community from which advis- 
ory groups are drawn should be within the economic area 
from which students come and into which graduates go, 
and should not necessarily be limited to the political sub- 
division in which training happens to be given. 

Principle 6. It is the responsibility of the school to 
maintain an adequate personnel program which provides 
guidance for each student in the problems of personal 
living, educational choices, occupational choice and train- 
ing, and occupational adjustment. 

Principle 7. Placement and occupational adjustments 
are primary but not exclusive responsibilities of training 
agencies, either public or private. However, these respon- 
sibilities cannot be discharged effectively unless adminis- 
trative provision is made for handling them. 

Principle 8. The functions of placement and occu- 
pational adjustments are the joint responsibilities of the 
whole ^ school and the whole community. All available 
facilities, including parents, employees, business organi- 
zations, and placement agencies both within the school 
and the community should be utilized for the accom- 
plishment of these functions. 

Principle 9. Curricular material must be constantly 
revised and reorganized in the light of findings of occu- 
pational surveys, activity analyses, follow-up studies, 
and changed social and economic conditions. The surveys 
should cover the business community irrespective of the 
political subdivisions and should be considered in the 
light of related data such as furnished by studies of pu- 
pil mobility. 

Principle 10. Specialized economic and social under- 
standings and attitudes appropriate to the occupational 
experiences for which preparation is being made should 
be provided in addition to the economic understandings 
needed by all. 

Principle 11. Professional service to business edu- 
cation is a primary obligation of every business teacher.^ 

Office occupations is a major part of all business occupa- 
tions and should follow accepted principles and practices in the 

•KT Lomax, “Changes in the Philosophy of Business Education,” 

National Business Education Association Yearbook, Recent and Projected 
Developments Affecting Business Education, Chapter 1. Washington, D. C. : 
National Business Education Association, 1964. 
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formulation of its policies. The preceding principles are in 
line with the vocational objectives found in many well-known 
statements of the aims of education, including those of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, the 
American Youth Commission, and the Educational Policies 
Commission. 

In attempting to analyze the program of Office Occupations 
in Utah, the evaluator kept in mind not only the definitions and 
requirements of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 but also 
the principles of business education listed above, which include 
not only the subsidized programs under the various vocational 
acts but also the unsubsidized or noncooperative programs. 

UTAH’S WORK FORCE 

Utah has a population of approximately 1,000,000 people 
and a civilian work force of 377,500, of which nearly 300,000 
are non-agricultural and salaried workers. It has been estimated 
that in 1965, 5.7 per cent were unemployed — compared with a 
national estimate of 4.6 per cent. 

Occupational composition of non-farm jobs, as compiled by 
the Utah State Employment Security, reveals that of 294,000 
persons so employed in 1964, 55,700 were in clerical positions 
and 18,400 in managerial. The prediction for 1975 is a total of 
415,000 persons in non-farm jobs, with 78,100 in clerical jobs 
and 26,300 in managerial — an increase of 40.2 per cent. (See 
Chart D.) The predicted increase in selected job families — 
clerical occupations— from 1964 to 1975 is as follows: steno- 
graphic jobs to increase by 7,800; general clerks by 4,000; book- 
keepers by 2,800 ; machine operators by 2,000 ; and unclassified 
cle*rical jobs by 5,800. (See Chart E.) 

HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

Business and office occupations education is offered in al- 
most all of the high schools in Utah. The total enrollment in 
all business subjects in 1965-66 was 31,177. In general, there 
are two types of programs offered— the cooperative office educa- 
tion program (COE) and the non-cooperative program. In 1965- 
66, cooperative office occupations programs were offered in 20 
high schools, and two-hour block plans were offered in 43 high 
schools not under the COE plan. 

With few exceptions, all high schools in Utah offer the typical 
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Chart D 

CX:CUPATIONAL COMPOSITION 
OF NON-FARM JOBS 
Utah 1 964-1975 
Thousands of Jobs 



415,000 




1964 
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mm 



Chart E 

ESTIMATED INCREASE IN NUMSER OF JOBS IN SELECTED 
CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS FROM 1964 TO 1975 





business courses of typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeeping. 
Most schools offer two years of typewriting, two years of 
shorthand, and one year of bookkeeping. Some schools also 
offer business law, business mathematics, business English, 
office practice, and business machines. 

The cooperative office education program, which has specific 
job preparation as its objective, has made remarkable prog- 
ress since 1959, when the Vocational Division of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction sponsored an after-school co- 
operative office education program. 

In 1961, special legislation allowed the establishment of pi- 
lot schools with released-time programs. In 1963, approximate- 
ly 600 students from 16 high schools participated in either the 
released-time or after school programs. The 1963 State Legis- 
lature passed House Bill 63 which provided 40 additional distri- 
bution units (an average of about $8,590 per unit) for hi^h 
school vocational training programs. Office education partici- 
pated in this additional funding. The passage of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 by Congress provided an oppor- 
tunity for a greatly expanded office education program. It is ex- 
pected that with these additional funds, cooperative office edu- 
cation will be offered in many schools of the state not now 
offering such programs. 

Schools not now eligible for assistance in developing pro- 
grams for business and office occupations under the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 should be given assistance in qualifying 
for aid in the future. This assistance would provide much 
needed equipment and materials and would alleviate the in- 
creasing shortage of trained clerical and secretarial workers. 



Requirements for Cooperative Office Education Programs 

The requirements for cooperative office programs fall into 
three categories — student, school, and community: 

Stvdent requirements: (1) Students must be advanced busi- 
ness education students in the 12th grade; (2) they must work 
at least 180 hours in an approved work station during the sen- 
ior year; (3) they must have a stated vocational objective in 
business. 

School requirements: Schools offering these program must 
provide (1) an approved business teacher to coordinate the pro- 
gram (employed one extra month and released from class one 
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period each day) ; (2) necessary curriculum equipment and fa- 
cilities for advanced business courses ; (3) an advisory commit- 
tee. 

Community requirements: The community must (1) pro- 
vide work stations for students; (2) give students as much 
variety in experience as practicable; (3) cooperate with the co- 
ordinator in evaluating the student and giving suggestions for 
instruction; (4) work with advisory committees; (5) pay stu- 
dents according to state and federal minimum wage laws. 



Requirements for Non-cooperative Programs 

The two-hour block of time which is non-COE, has the fol- 
lowing requirements : 

SHident requirements: (1) The student must have a stated 
vocational objective; (2) should be registered for both classes 
of the block; (3) should be an 11th or 12th grade student. 

School requirements: (1) The two-hour block must contain 
two advanced classes; (2) courses should lead to growth in an 
employable skill in office occupations; (3) different teachers 
may teach each class (team-teaching could be used to advan- 
tage) ; (4) blocks should be consecutive; (5) adequate curricu- 
lum, equipment, and facilities for advanced classes must be 
provided. 



Requirements for a Three-hour Block (Simulated 
Office Experience) Program 

Student requirements: (1) Students must be advanced busi- 
ness students in the 11th or 12th grade; (2) must have a stated 
vocational objective; (3) must be in all three hours of block. 

School requirements: The school must (1) provide three 
consecutive hours of advanced business courses; (2) provide an 
experienced business teacher, employed an extra month for 
counseling and preparation, who will teach all three hours ; (3) 
provide necessary curriculum, equipment, and facilities; (4) 
register the same students for all three hours; (5) provide at 
least one quarter of simulated office experience. (In this exper- 
ience, the students are put through the steps of office work 
within the classroom ; are associated with a business to give the 
operation realistic flavor and purpose; use the full range of 
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office equipment, supplies, and papers; and rotate to different 
jobs within the office.) 



Year 

9 

10 

11 



12 



Typical Curricula in Cooperative 
Office Education Programs 



Stenographic 

Gen. Bus. 

Bus. Math. 

Type I (one sem.) 
Type II 
Bkkg. I 
Shorthand I 
Bus. Communications 
Bus. Machines 
Economics 
Business Law 
Coop. Off. Ed. 

Sec. Procedures 



Clerical Bkkg. and Acet. Credit 

Gen. Bus. Gen. Bus. .5 

Bus. Math. Bus. Math. .5 

Type I Type I .5 

Type II 1.0 

Bkkg. I Bkkg. I l.O 

T, ^ I'O 

Bus. Comm. Bkkg. II l.O 

Bus. Machines Bus. Machines .5 

Economics Economics .5 

Bus. Law Bus. Law .5 

Coop. Off. Ed. Coop. Off. Ed. 1.0 

Clerical Proc. Acet. Proc. 2.0 



Suggested Curricula Changes and Improvements 

A course, or courses, in data processing, either with or 
without equipment, should be introduced in the larger high 
schools. Not enough emphasis is being placed upon new skills, 
new ways of performing repetitive tasks, and sophisticated 
equipment to speed the processing of data. In small schools 
without key punch or other data processing equipment, data 
processing units of considerable length that do not require the 
use of equipment, may be incorporated in existing courses in 
bookkeeping and clerical/office practice. Many such courses are 
available. 

A course in machine shorthand should be offered in the 
larger high schools. Machine shorthand normally is learned in 
substantially less time than is symbol shorthand, and equal or 
superior speeds are attained in taking dictation. 

The second semester of the second year of shorthand 
should give major attention to legal, medical, and technological 
vocabulary and dictation. The preparation of competent secre- 
taries requires practice in a variety of specialized areas. 

The vocational curriculum in the small high school should 
be organized in a three-hour block. Such a plan offers the 
teacher greater flexibility in allocation of time to the important 
techniques, skills, information, and attitudes that office workers 
must learn. Programs in these schools may be enriched 
through the greater use of resource people, field trips, and visu- 
al aids-~particularly films and film strips showing office and 
work situations. These resources can be worked into any 
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course offered in business and office occupations and at small 
cost. 

Small schools should offer typewriting and shorthand for 
only three semesters, with a terminal course in secretarial 
and/or office practice offered in the fourth semester. This course 
would provide a better understanding of office procedures and 
problems than would the additional work in typewriting or 
shorthand. 

Small schools in rural areas should consider the possibility 
of offering courses in agri-business and in small business opera- 
tion. These courses could be substituted for second semester 
bookkeeping, especially for boys, and would be far more func- 
tional. 

In all schools offering training in business and office occu- 
pations, greater emphasis should be placed on training for cler- 
ical jobs. A breakdown of enrollments in the business and 
office occupations areas reveals that 70 per cent are following 
the stenographic sequence; 15 per cent, the bookkeeping; and 
15 per cent, the clerk-typist. With emphasis on secretarial 
training in most schools, boys are not encouraged to pursue 
business office training. For this reason, schools should study 
the possibilities of organizing a sequence of courses into a Jun- 
ior Management Program. 

Schools emphasizing secretarial training should plan to se- 
cure a transcription laboratory. These laboratories, in wide- 
spread use throughout the United States, enable the teacher to 
increase her efficiency, and help students to improve their speed 
and accuracy by selecting materials dictated at various speeds. 

Emphasis should be given to information and attitude for- 
mation about the American system of private enterprise. This 
may be done in economics, business principles courses, or at ap- 
propriate places in other courses. 

Those schools unable to offer an adequate program in busi- 
ness and office occupations because of lack of space, equipment, 
etc., should encourage pupils to enroll for specialized work at 
the trade-technical institutes and/or summer schools in the 
area. This plan would enable them to get the specialized work 
they would otherwise be unable to get and to be better prepared 
for job entrance and advancement. 

Simulated offices should be planned for all schools offering 
full programs in business and office occupations. Since more 
simulated office education programs are anticipated within the 
next few years, a list of suggested facilities and equipment, 
with approximate costs, follows: 
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Simulated Office 



Each Student Station 

“L” shaped desk, 60" x 60" with single pedestal 

containing file drawer and supply drawer 

Adjustable swivel chair 

Copy holder 

Electric typewriter 

Miscellaneous desk supplies 



170.00 

23.00 

20.00 

350.00 
15.00 

578.00 



Room Equip'ment ^ 

1 Typewriter (electric, variable spacing) 

1 Teacher’s desk 

1 Steno-lab (cost depends upon previous wir- 
ing, kind of equipment, number of stations, 
and number of channels) 

3 Dictating machines @ $400.00 each (these 
may be used in place of steno-lab) 

1 Fluid duplicator 
1 Stencil duplicator 
1 Overhead projector 

1 Copy machine 

2 Work tables 

2 10-key adding machines 
1 Rotary calculator 

1 Telephone system (includes tele-lecture, card 
dialer, push button intercom, five stations in 
the classroom) yearly 



$ 425.00 
335.00 



1.900.00 

1 . 200.00 

225.00 

450.00 

200.00 

350.00 
90.00 

450.00 
450.00 



430.00 



The total cost of classroom equipment would depend upon 
the number of machines purchased and whether a steno-lab or 
dictating machines are used. 



Classroom Facilities 

Carpeting on the floor for acoustical control, acoustical 
ceiling and walls ^ 

Fifty-foot candles of evenly distributed non-glaring light 
Individual outlets for each station including the teacher 
desk 

Duplex outlets along at least one wall (each wall con- 
taining work bench or work tables) 

Sink, soap container, and paper towels. 

Oftentimes, particularly in small schools, trainees in co- 
operative office education programs and distributive education 
programs work for the- same business concern. In schools 
where this is the practice, one coordinator should serve both 
programs. In this way, supervision, coordination, and contact 
with employers can be handled more efficiently. 

Teacher-coordinators who have more than 25 student trainees 
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I 

should have additional time for supervision. The one hour 
’ typically allowed for supervision is insufficient, particularly 

where considerable travel is involved, and limits the number of 
visits that the teacher-coordinator can make within a given 
period of time. 

Frogram Evaluation 

Instruments for evaluating the effectiveness of the entire 
business and office education programs in Utah have not been 
developed. Mimeographed standards for the Salt Lake City high 

I schools were available, but the only other forms of evaluation 

found were those used in various subject matter areas. A sug- 
gested instrument for evaluation has been turned over to the 
Division of Vocational Education. 

Periodic evaluations every five years will be required by 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963. These should include 
the administration, selection of students, instruction, coordina- 
tion, work stations, public relations, follow-up, and other as- 
pects of the program. The purpose of these evaluations will be 
to determine how adequately the needs of offices are being 
served. 

Business machines used for instruction in the schools tal- 
lied in rank substantially with those used in business offices, as 
shown by a 1964 survey. 

* POST-HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

The Salt Lake Trade Institute offers business practice pro- 
grams which include a stenographic course of nine months — 
1,032 hours — and a bookkeeping course, also of nine months — 
i 1,032 hours. The stenographic course includes typewriting, 

shorthand, receptionist procedures, telephone procedures, filing, 
5 office machines, dictaphone, mimeographing, word studies, let- 

I ter writing, business English, business mathematics, secretarial 

training, and personality development. The bookkeeping 
course includes typewriting, bookkeeping, office procedures, 
filing, office machines, business English, business mathematics, 
and business law. 

The business and secretarial program at Utah Trade Tech- 
nical Institute, Provo, Utah, includes the following: beginning 
typewriting, 60 clock hours, 2 credits ; advanced typewriting, 60 
clock hours, 2 credits; bookkeeping and accounting, 180 clock 
hours, 9 credits; office machines, 60 clock hours, 2 credits; 
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shorthand I, 60 clock hours, 4 credits; and shorthand II, 60 
clock hours, 4 credits for evening school. Any combination of 
the above classes may be taken for a total of three hours a 
night. 

Courses in data processing, clerical training, junior ac- 
counting, and junior management should be added to existing 
offerings. In 1965, 5.7 per cent of Utah’s 350,000 civilian labor 
force were unemployed. Courses such as the above would pro- 
vide additional skilled workers. 

The education profile for every 100 Utah youth who enter 
the ninth grade, Utah’s young people appears to be as follows : 

100 ninth graders 

— 19 high school dropouts 

81 high school graduates 

— 54 high school graduates who receive some kind of 

post-high school formal education 

27 high school graduates who receive no further 
formal education 

-f- 19 dropouts 

46 of the original 100 ninth graders receive no fur- 
ther formal education beyond the high school.^ 

Courses for high school dropouts, and culturally deprived 
youth and adults should be offered and expanded in communities 
where the need is determined. These courses should be designed 
not only for those who wish to continue vocational training in 
office occupations but also for those who are unemployed or 
wish to return to work — married women, for example. 

A closer coordination between high schools and post-high 
schools offering training in business and office occupations would 
tend to determine common goals and avoid duplication of effort. 

TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION 

Teacher preparation programs in business and office occu- 
pations are offered in the following colleges: College of South- 
ern Utah, Brigham Young University, University of Utah, 
Weber College, and Utah State University. 

Although these programs, for the most part, offer adequate 
opportunities for teachers to acquire technical competency in 
content areas, some major weaknesses exist. With the recom- 
mended increased emphasis on data processing courses and 
methods of teaching data processing in the high schools and 

_ * Cooperative Education Guide, Division of Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion, Salt Lake City: State Department of Public Instruction, 1965. 
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post-high schools, teachers need greater depth of preparation in 
these areas. Work experience programs offered during the 
summer term would enable many teachers, after a few sum- 
mers, to meet the cooperative office education work experience 
requirement. 

In addition, courses in professional business education such 
as guidance, testing, the business curriculum, job analysis tech- 
niques, supervision, methods in two areas of certification, and 
courses in the principles and history of vocational education 
should be included in the teacher preparation program. Some of 
the professional business courses should be offered on the grad- 
uate level. 

Utah should make efforts, through adequate financial as- 
sistance, to encourage teachers to undertake further professional 
improvement. Funds are needed (1) for inservice training pro- 
grams, (2) for local and state conferences, (3) to help defray 
expenses to regional and national meetings, and (4) for grad- 
uate work until the master’s, or higher, degree is earned. Of ap- 
proximately 290 teachers in business and office occupations, 256 
have the bachelor’s degree and only 34 have the master’s degree 
or higher. 

Certification is obtained under the General Secondary Cer- 
tificate which is a “blanket” certificate. No work experience is 
required for the teacher in a non-cooperative program but 2,000 
hours are required for a teacher in the cooperative office edu- 
cation program. Many teachers do not meet this requirement. 
The shortage of teachers qualified to teach in the cooperative of- 
fice education program is a problem of concern to the Office 
Occupation’s Department of the Vocational Education Division. 
To meet the demand for qualified teachers, a recruitment pro- 
gram to secure vocationally qualified teachers from business and 
industry should be initiated. Such “new” teachers should of 
course, have baccalaureate degrees. Although they may not 
have the necessary education courses for certification, with ade- 
quate salary inducements they may be quite willing to meet 
such requirements. 

LEADERSHIP AT THE STATE LEVEL 

Business and office occupations education in Utah has made 
commendable progress since its inception. Under the leader- 
ship of the specialist, the department has published the Busi- 
ness and Marketing Guide, the Coopet^aUve Office Education 
Bidletin, other informative and helpful materials, and has 
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sponsored conferences and workshops. In addition, the speci- 
alist has supervised the work of 290 teachers scattered 
throughout the state and engaged in many other activities de- 
signed to promote the purpose of his office. But the duties en- 
visioned under the office occupations program, the demands of 
statewide school visitations, the need for publicity and plan- 
ning, the organization of inservice education activities, and 
meetings with business men require more time than one man 
can possibly give. An assistant supervisor should be appointed 
immediately so that the specialist may have more released time 
to give to the promotion of his program and to improve the im- 
age of business and office occupations in the state. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

No advisory or consultative committees for business and 
office occupations were found at either the local or state level. 
Such committees are badly needed to improve communication 
and understanding between the schools, business, and the lay 
public. Members of these committees might include representa- 
tives of the Administrative Management Society, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Secretaries Association, and other 
representative business associations. 

YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 

The formation of school youth organizations in business 
and office occupations should be a local project and, as such, 
should be determined by the wishes of the local school. This 
seems to be the practice in Utah. The largest organization in 
the secondary school business education area today is the Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America, the youth division of the Na- 
tional Business Education Association, which has a membership 
of over 100,000. This organization has made little headway in 
Utah. Although youth organizations should be a matter of local 
concern, much can be said about the extracurricular advan- 
tages of these groups in stimulating interest in business as a 
career, and in providing opportunities for youth to develop 
leadership. 



NEEDED RESEARCH 

Although the department has done admirably in construct- 
ing and distributing factual materials about office education, 
funds for badly needed research are lacking. Many studies 
suggest themselves: experimental progress for slow learners 
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and the disadvantaged ; the validity of the work experience pro- 
grams; success on the job of those graduates of the cooperative 
program vs. graduates of the non-cooperative program; special 
qualifications and characteristics needed for jobs in data pro- 
cessing ; follow-up studies of graduates ; the best vocational pro- 
grams for the post-high school; office standards; the coordina- 
tion of office occupation training programs with such training 
programs by other agencies, organizations, business and indus- 
try; optimum programs for small, medium-sized, and large 
schools; a comparison of college trained and certified teachers 
in office occupations with technically competent instructors who 
have limited professional qualifications; and many, many oth- 
ers. Money should be made available so that research in various 
facets of the business and office education programs may be un- 
dertaken. 



MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The curricula of the high schools and the trade and tech* 
nical schools should be expanded to include data processing, 
machine accounting, machine shortliand, and other courses mo* 
tivated hy technological change. 

2. New and improved equipment should be made available 
as quickly as possible so that the preparation of graduates for 
the world of work may keep up with job requirements and the 
demands of business. Transcription laboratories and simulated 
offices should be planned for all schools offering full programs 
in business and office occupations. 

3. The vocational office occupations program in the small 
high school should be organized in a three*hour block. Such a 
plan offers the teacher greater flexibility in allocation of time 
to the important techniques, skills, information, and attitudes 
the prospective office workers must learn. 

4. Greater empltasis should he placed on training for clerical 
jobs. A breakdown on enrollments in business and office occu- 
pations reveals that 70 per Cent are following the stenographic 
sequence; 15 per cent, the bookkeeping; and 15 per cent the 
clerk-typist. 

5. Schools in rural areas should consider the possibility of 
offering courses in agri*business and in small business operations. 
Such courses could substitute for second semester bookkeeping, 
especially for boys, and would be far more functional. 

6. Schools not now eligible for assistance in developing pro* 
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grams for l)usincss and oiTicc occupations under the Utah House 
Bill 63 or the federal Vocational Education Act of 1963 should 
he given assistance in qualifying for aid in the future. This as- 
sistance would provide much needed equipment, materials, etc., 
and would help alleviate the increasing shortage of trained 
clerical and secretarial workers. 

7. A broader program of training for business teachers, par- 
ticularly on the graduate level, should he provided. 

8. Adequate financial assistance should he provided for up- 
grading teacher competence, professional interests, and activities. 
Funds should be provided for area conferences, seminars, and 
workshops where instructional materials may be constructed 
and ideas exchanged. 

9. A recruitment program to secure vocationally-qualified 
teachers from business and industry should he initiated. Most 
business teachers do not have these work experience qualifica- 
tions. In order to start COE programs in schools desiring them, 
efforts should be made to secure qualified teachers with bacca- 
laureate degrees from outside the schools. 

10. A thorough evaluation of the business and office educa- 
tion program should he made periodically. This should include 
all aspects of the program — administration, selection of stu- 
dents, instruction, coordination, work stations, public relations, 
and follow-up. 

11. An assistant supervisor to assist the specialist in office oc- 
cupations in the division of vocational education should he ap- 
pointed. The duties envisioned under the office occupations pro- 
gram, the demands of effective school visitation in various parts 
of the state, the need for publicity and planning, the production 
of instructional materials, the organization of workshops, con- 
ferences, etc., require more time than one man can possibly give. 

12. There should be closer coordination between high schools 
and post-high schools offering training in business and office oc- 
cupations. Such coordination would tend to determine common 
goals and avoid duplication of effort. 

13. A statewide consultative or advisory committee for busi- 
ness and office occupations should be established. There is a 
great need for schools, particularly those training for the voca- 
tions, and business and laymen to work cooperatively. Members 
of this committee might include representatives of the Adminis- 
trative Management Society, the Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
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tional Secretaries Association, and other representative business 
associations. 

14. The image of business and office occupations, along with 
the total vocational education image, should he improved. This 
means a better and more effective communication with the pub- 
lic and the allocation of funds for such purpose. Devices might 
be professionally constructed brochures and leaflets circulated 
among parents and business concerns ; radio and educational TV 
programs; exhibits at fairs and in business display windows; 
news items to local newspapers, etc. 

15. Tcacher*coordinators who have more than 25 student 
trainees should have additional time for supervision. The one- 
hour block of time, typically allowed for supervision is in- 
sufficient, particularly where considerable travel is involved, and 
cuts down on the number of visits that the teacher-coordinator 
can make within a given period of time. 

16. State leadership should encourage local school systems to 
sponsor organizations of youth enrolled in office occupations 
programs. These activities should cultivate the interests of 
youth and develop appreciation for proficiency. 

17. State support should ho given to inaugurate research 
along many lines in the areas of office occupations. Needed in- 
vestigations might well be conducted or coordinated through a 
divisional research office working with graduate schools in the 
state. 
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CHAPTER 8 

VOCATIONAL HOMEMAKING 



In the past^ society has relied primarily on the family to 
provide an environment conducive to the growth and develop- 
ment of its members. However, the rapidity of change is an 
alaiming phenomenon with which we are all familiar today. 
Changes which have taken place in the past few years, and 
those that are currently developing, have affected the family 
life of America. Because of these changes, some traditional 
patterns of family life and homemaking have become obsolete. 

Our society is becoming more complex. The high rate of 
family mobility — from 15 to 20 per cent of the mailing address- 
es are changed each year — is both astonishing and disruptive, 
removing new families from the security of familiar surround- 
ings and from the emotional support of the older family mem- 
bers. Understanding of and adaptation to recent technological 
advances and developments are completely outside the home- 
making skills of many mothers. Services are provided now 
through advances in technology which require a different kind 
of homemaking skill in order to be able to take full advantage 
of these changes. Finally, more and more mothers are away 
from home much of the time, and the number of women in the 
labor force is increasing. It is evident, then, that the home can 
no longer be the primary source of developing homemaking 
skills in its younger members, and that education for home- 
making and family living is becoming an increasingly important 
responsibility of formal schooling. 

PURPOSES AND SCOPE OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

A national committee of home economics educators recently 
identified the purposes and scope of home economics education. 
They stated that the major areas of home economics on which 
curriculum in the secondary schools is based include human de- 
velopment and the family, foods and nutrition, home manage- 
ment and family economics, housing, and textiles and clothing. 
It is in home economics that all aspects of learning which affect 
family life— consumer economics, health, psychology, and the 
like — are integrated and consolidated into a unified guide to 
family living. 
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The nature of the content and its use in the life of the 
learner means that home economics, not exclusively but certjiinly 
to a greater extent than other school subjects, includes develop- 
ment of : 

• Appreciation, values, and attitudes which affect the 
way families contribute to the development of individ- 
uals within the family and to the welfare of the 
community 

• Skills needed in providing for the needs of the family 
and the maintaining of homes. 

Home economics education programs geared to homemak- 
ing^ purposes are based on the conviction that family life may 
be improved through education. The home economics curricu- 
lum should consist of courses which (1) would be appropriate as 
electives for those whose major interests are in a different field, 
(2) would provide depth of understanding and knowledge of 
the skills of homemaking for girls interested primarily in this 
field, and (3) would develop competencies for wage-earning oc- 
cupations using those knowledges and skills. In general, 
courses are either comprehensive in nature, including within 
one academic year the five or so major areas of home economics ; 
or they are specialized, usually with each of the two semesters 
devoted to one major area of home economics. 

For the first time, home economics education has the 
responsibility of preparing youth and adults for employment. 
This additional emphasis in the program is the result of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. Education for wage-earn- 
ing is an extension of the existing family-centered homemak- 
ing program — not a replacement. Programs to prepare for a 
specific occupation are implemented only when a definite need 
has been determined through surveys and interviews. 

TRENDS IN HOME ECONOMICS 

The following have been identified as trends in home eco- 
nomics education at the secondary level : 

1. Growth and development of junior high school home 
economics programs, usually comprehensive in nature 

2. More emphasis on the management and relationship 
areas of home economics at all levels 

3. Longer units of study, particularly in the later high 
school years, in which semester-long units to provide 
for greater depth in study are becoming more common 

4. Increased attention to individual differences in ability. 
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with special courses for fast learners or college-bound 
students and sections for slow learners in some areas 

5. Increased scholarship standards in home economics 
education 

6. More structuring and organization of the subject mat- 
ter of home economics, particularly of the basic con- 
cepts and broad generalizations of the field 

7. Increased emphasis on development of the ability to 
think in home economics classes 

8. Increasing attention to the possibilities of providing 
education for wage-earning as well as homemaking in 
home economics programs at the secondary level.^ 



PROGKAM EVALUATION 

The vocational homemaking program in Utah was ev'alu- 
atsd after visits with secondary school homemaking teachers 
representing graduates from each of the three institutions of 
higher education preparing home economics teachers; inter- 
views with subject matter personnel, teacher trainers, and the 
state specialist for home economics ; and a thorough study of A 
Guide for Teaching Homemaking in Secondary Schools,- and 
other printed materials made available from various state per- 
sonnel. The specific schools and colleges visited were: West 
High School, Salt Lake City; Box Elder High School, Brigham 
City; Sky view High School, Cache County, Logan; Juab High 
School, Nephi; Cyprus High School, Granite School District, 
Salt Lake County; University of Utah, Salt Lake City; Utah 
State University, Logan; and Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. 

In Utah, homemaking is offered in approximately 62 jun- 
ior high schools and 81 senior high schools, and one post- 
secondary school. Some of these junior and senior programs are 
in the same school centers. Approximately 300 junior and senior 
high homemaking teachers are employed with a replacement of 
about 70 each, year. Most of the replacements are in rural ar- 
eas. This low turnover would indicate a high degree of stabili- 
ty in the homemaking program. 

The student enrollment in vocationally approved home eco- 
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nomics classes at the secondary school level has increased each 
year from 1961-1965. 



The total enrollment is distributed by grade level as follows ; 



However, this increase may be directly related to the increase in 
the total student body and may not indicate a percentage gain 
in home economics. 

The secondary school curriculum seemed to be very much 
college oriented. Several schools indicated that more than 75 
per cent of their last year’s graduating seniors were enrolled 
in college. This is higher than the national average of ap- 
proximately 40 per cent. No indication was given as to how 
many would complete a four-year college program. The panel 
of consultants for Vocational Education indicated that only two 
of every four entering college would complete four years. 



Vocational homemaking programs in Utah are offered in 3 
junior and 62 senior high schools, one post-secondary school, 
and to adults in 33 school districts. Last year 9,086 were en- 
rolled in vocational secondary school programs and 9,327 in 
adult programs. Approximately 300 teachers are employed by 
the public schools in all of the homemaking programs. The 
teachers in 56 of the schools (mostly rural) have Future Home- 
makers of America Chapters with over 4,000 members. It is esti- 
mated that in 1965 about 72 per cent of the girls in high schools 
in Utah were or had been enrolled in homemaking programs. 
Although the vocational homemaking program in Utah is 
basically sound because of the leadership provided on the state 
level and the high degree of involvement by high school teach- 
ers and college personnel in program development, some weak- 
nesses do exist. 

A Guide for Teaching Homemaking in Secondary Schools^ 



1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 



4,706 

4,772 

6,109 

9,086 



9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

Boys 



1,619 

2,124 

1,883 

3,460 

168 



THE SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
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recommends that not more than one year of homemaking be in- 
cluded in Grades 7 and 8, with one semester at each grade level 
being most desirable. In Grade 9, a broad, general, full year 
course should be available as an elective. In the senior high 
school, the Guide recommends that homemaking should be 
broad in scope with (1) a one-year comprehensive program 
which includes all areas of homemaking, (2) a one-year Home 
Living course, and (3) Advanced Foods and Advanced Cloth- 
ing, each offered for one semester. 

The recommended organization of the program at the jun- 
ior high level is good. However, the program offered in the 
senior high school is limited in scope. The one-year program 
including all phases of home economics is desirable, as is the 
home living course, but beyond that nothing is offered in depth 
except foods and clothing. Homemaking as a career involves 
much more than working with foods and clothing. Operating a 
home today is a managerial job, dependent on a knowledge of 
purchasing, organization, consumer economics, and decision 
making. Home economics in the secondary school should pre- 
pare youth for these tasks — for the vocation of homemaking. 
With statistics showing that over 80 per cent of the clothing 
today is purchased ready-made, the trend of clothing construc- 
tion is more of a leisure activity than one required for home- 
makers. 

In other words, A Guide for Teaching Homemaking in 
Secondary Schools should be revised. At present it does not in- 
clude plans for courses in depth other than in the foods and 
clothing areas. Additional semester courses should be offered in 
housing and home furnishings, child care and family health, 
and management and consumer economics. In addition, the 
Homemaking II program needs to be focused on the teaching of 
principles rather than to be taught as a service-type offering. 

The secondary programs seem to be highly oriented to the 
college-bound student. School administrators and school coun- 
selors need a better understanding of the purposes and scope of 
homemaking. If effective programs are to be developed com- 
patible with the Vocational Education Act of 1963, counselors 
need to become aware that there is a vocation of homemaking, 
and of the employment opportunities for girls with home eco- 
nomics knowledge and skills. Further, counselors should see 
vocational education as a realistic program worthy of considera- 
tion by able students. A study should be made to determine 



how many girls actually enter college and how many of those 
who enter complete a four-year program. The homemaking 
curriculum could then be planned to provide courses appropriate 
for both the college-bound and the noncollege-bound pupil. 

Since the enactment of the Vocational Act of 1963, wage- 
earning courses have been added to several secondary schools, 
largely on an experimental basis. In 1965-66 eight classes 
were conducted — two in clpthing, three in food service, two in 
housekeeping aides, and one in home furnishings. For the fu- 
ture, guides for these classes should be developed. Offerings 
should be based on determined opportunities for employment 
and should include child care as well as food service, clothing, 
and homemakers assistants. In preparation for these courses, 
a unit on the opportunities for work related to the application 
of home economics knowledges and skills could be included in 
the ninth or tenth year programs. 

A workshop for the purpose of identifying needed compe- 
tences and for planning appropriate learning experiences 
would be helpful to teachers in developing sound courses. For 
example, high school age girls could work very satisfactorily 
as housekeeping assistants in homes, hotels, and motels. How- 
ever, a preparatory course must be realistic and practical. Simi- 
lar workshops for teachers in other specific wage-earning areas 
would be valuable. 

Homemaking electives can contribute to the general educa- 
tion of all students — boys as well as girls. The pattern of the 
family today finds all members cooperating within the home. 
Women have lost exclusive rights to many of their traditional 
roles. Child-bearing is about the only responsibility that is per- 
formed entirely by the female member today. Because of the 
breakdown of clearly defined roles, boys should be included in 
programs related to housing, consumer economics, relation- 
ships, and child development to enable them to participate more 
effectively in the home and in family living, both in their pres- 
ent and in their future roles. At present in Utah only a lim- 
ited number of boys enroll in homemaking classes. 

Utah is unique in its summer experience program, which is 
a part of the homemaking program. During the summer of 
1965, 2,253 students participated in this phase of the program. 
Teachers are hired specifically for this work, and the enrollment 
determines the number of teachers employed by the school. The 
summer experience program consists of learning experiences 
planned and carried out in the home by the student, under the 
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supervision of the teacher and with the cooperation of the par- 
ents. The purpose of the program is to aid in personal develop- 
ment of the student and to improve her contributions to home 
and family living. 

VOCATIONAL HOMEMAKING FOR ADULTS 

In any average month of 1962, there were some 23 million 
women at work; the forecast is for 30 million in 1970. Women 
now compose about 33 per cent of the gainfully employed, and 
about 60 per cent of these are married. Among married wom- 
en, one in three is working, and three-fifths of all part-time 
paid work is done by married women. About 3 million are 
service workers (waitresses, hospital attendants, etc.). The per- 
centage of women employed in household employment in 1960 
was 24 per cent more than in 1950. It is believed that these 
proportions of gainfully employed women will increase. 

The local schools and teachers have recognized the need for 
continuous education and have made programs available for 
out-of-school adults. In 1964-65, 33 school districts enrolled 
9,327 adults, thus making homemaking the largest of any field 
of vocational education for adults. The courses offered and the 
number enrolling in each course are listed below : 



Classes for employment 


156 


Parent education 


2,633 


Child development 


401 


Clothing selection and construction 


2,220 


Family finance 


345 


Family relations 


1,120 


Foods, selection, storage, etc. 


469 


Persons with special needs 


285 


Other 


1,698 




9,327 



Job opportunities for women, specifically in the service areas, 
are increasing ; therefore, it would seem that more classes should 
be developed which would prepare older women to enter into the 
labor market — ^full or part time — or to upgrade the skills of 
those already employed. 

PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Teachers are prepared in home economics in three Utah in- 
stitutions of higher education, namely. University of Utah, 
Utah State University, and Brigham Young University. The 
number of teaching majors was 30, 60, and 90 respectively, or 
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a total of 180 this year. This number presents a problem in 
the provision of student teaching experience, and promotes a 
situation of having the number graduating more than twice 
that of the 70 available positions expected each year. 

The majority of the teachers employed in homemaking are 
in schools having either one or two homemaking teachers. The 
breakdown of the schools according to number of home econom- 
ics teachers is : 



Number of Home Economics 


Number of Departments 


Teachers in the School 


Senior High 


Junior High 


1 


46 


32 


2 


13 


47 


3 


11 


3 


4 


7 




5 


2 




6 


2 





These figures indicate that teachers need to be prepared to 
teach a vocational program including all areas of home econom- 
ics, for the probabilities are that there will be only the one 
teacher. All of the high school home economics teachers inter- 
viewed — representative of each of the three teacher education 
institutions — ^were enthusiastic about teaching. They evidently 
have had enthusiastic teachers in their preservice education. 

TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

The teacher preparation institutions have many aspects 
common to all, yet each is unique in some respects. All of them 
have more hours of credit required in the areas of food and 
clothing than in the other essential areas of housing, home fur- 
nishings, human development and child care, or consumer eco- 
nomics and management. All of the institutions seem to be 
more oriented to the biological and physical sciences than to the 
social sciences. This is particularly noted at Brigham Young 
University. The number of elective hours of credit open to stu- 
dents is limited in all three of the institutions; however, Brig- 
ham Young University is especially rigid in its required pro- 
gram of home economics education. All of the institutions 
have some criteria for the selection of home economics education 
majors. The University of Utah seems to have a more thor- 
ough selection process, which consists of establishing a grade 
point average, a health and speech examination, a personality 
test, and an interest inventory. 

Emphasis in the home economics education courses in the 
universities should be on human values. This is the focus 
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which establishes home economics as a discipline. The curricu- 
lum is weak in this area. One way to bring about a change of 
emphasis in home economics education might be by lowering 
the requirements in foods and nutrition and clothing construc- 
tion, and by expanding the requirements and electives in hu- 
man and family development. 

It seems that there is a lack of understanding by some of 
the subject matter teachers of home economics in the universi- 
ties as to the current needs of high school homemaking teach- 
ers. Homemaking teachers will tend to teach those aspects in 
which they feel most competent, and the curricula in all three 
teacher preparation institutions is heavier in their requirements 
in foods and clothing than in any other area. The high school 
teachers also indicated that they felt that their preprofessional 
education had not prepared them to understand adolescents. 
The requirements in the social sciences in the three teacher 
preparation institutions are lower than those in the physical and 
biological sciences. Here is a “felt need” which an alert and 
dedicated department would move to satisfy. 

Health education is required by law for all teacher educa- 
tion students. Each university requires one or more courses in 
physiology, nursing, and family health as a part of the curricu- 
lum for home economics education majors. This makes for 
duplication of material in programs that are already unduly 
limited in elective credits. The specific courses required by the 
various institutions seem more appropriate to the needs of 
homemaking teachers and should not be eliminated. If home 
economics education majors were released from taking school 
health, specifics of that course deemed pertinent might be inte- 
grated into one of the required courses now offered. 

The home economics offerings in the universities need to be 
extended to permit wider selection of courses by teachers work- 
ing on the fifth year program. Some of the advanced courses 
now required as a part of the undergraduate major could be re- 
moved from that program and be made available to teachers 
returning for additional work. Additional courses should be 
added in areas of management, housing, and family relation- 
ships and child development. 

The institutions of Utah State and the University of Utah 
are limited in their home economics teacher education staffs. 
Only one is so catalogued at the University of Utah. Too small 
a staff necessarily limits the extent of supervision possible, the 
number of courses provided, and the amount of research con- 
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ducted. Graduate assistants or additional full-time staff mem- 
bers in each institution could provide the present staff with ad- 
ditional time to be spent in these areas and in curriculum devel- 
opment. It would seem, for instance, that some research needs 
to be conducted pertinent to the wage-earning program, the 
number of girls who start college and do or do not complete 
four years, and the types of help to be provided the handi- 
capped — physically, mentally, and economically. 

The survey staff has not been able to find in the operational 
home economics programs in Utah that an outstanding contribu- 
tion is being made by the state institutions’ leadership in re- 
search. It may be that the teacher surplus being produced has 
tolerated a static program, whereas it should have made possible 
an exemplary program of superiority, 

LEADERSHIP AT THE STATE LEVEL 

The Home Economics section of the State Department of 
Public Instruction attempts to provide specialist services for all 
homemaking programs, both vocational and nonvocational. In 
addition, it advises the Future Homemakers of America organi- 
zation, assumes responsibility for developing and assisting 
with the adult programs in home economics, works with the 
welfare program and other related organizations in providing 
educational opportunities for out-of-school persons, and coordi- 
nates the student teaching program of the three teacher educa- 
tion institutions concerned with home economics — specifically 
in the selection of student teaching centers. At present the staff 
consists of one specialist. 

The Specialist of the Home Economics section should be 
commended for her accomplishments. The involvement of over 
200 teachers in the development of A Guide for Teaching 
Homemaking in Secondary Schools, the magnitude of the adult 
program, the enrollment in FHA, and the extensive summer 
program are indications of successful leadership. However, to 
maintain the quality of the present program, to develop new 
programs in the wage-earning area, and to provide opportuni- 
ties for the handicapped, additional staff personnel are needed. 

An assistant has been hired as of June 16, 1966. This addi- 
tion to the staff will release some time for the specialist to de- 
vote to curriculum development and to promotion of new pro- 
grams. If the program is to continue to grow, and if new pro- 
grams are to be implemented in keeping with new legislation 
such as the Vocational Act of 1963, more time and effort will be 
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demanded of the persons in state leadership positions. Pro- 
grams geared to the socially, economically, and physically handi- 
capped are needed at the high school, post-high school, and 
adult levels. Even two people probably will not be able to de- 
velop adequately all of the desirable new homemaking pro- 
grams that can strengthen the educational opportunities for 
young people and adults. 

MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The guide for tcaeliing homeniaking in secondary scliools 
needs to be revised. At present it does not include plans for 
courses in depth in housing and home furnishings, child care 
and family health, and management and consumer economics. 
The Homemaking II program needs to be focused on the teach- 
ing of principles rather than to be taught as a service-type 
offering. 

2. Guides for wage*eariiing courses and elasses need to he de- 
veloped. Offerings should be based on determined opportunities 
for employment. Job opportunities can be appraised. It could 
be assumed that expanded offerings would include opportunities 
in child care as well as food service, clothing, and homemakers 
assistants. 

3. Workshops for teaehers in specific wage-earning areas 
should be held. A workshop for the purpose of identifying 
needed competencies and planning appropriate learning experi- 
ences would be helpful to teachers in developing sound courses. 

4. High school counselors need to he educated in vocational 
opportunities in homemaking. The high school programs are too 
college-oriented. Counselors need to see vocational education as 
a realistic program worthy of consideration by able students. 
More attention should be given to the gainful employment of the 
noncollege-bound student in home economics. 

5. More classes should be developed which would prepare 
older women to enter into the labor market — ^full or part-time-— 
and to upgrading the skills of those already employed. Job op- 
portunities for women, specifically in the service areas, are in- 
creasing. 

6. The home economics education requirements in the uni- 
versities need to bo revised. Emphasis should be on the human 
values. This is the focus which establishes home economics as 
a discipline, but is the area in which the curriculum is weak. 
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7. Home economics education majors should be released from 
faking school health. Health education is required by law for 
all teacher education students. This makes for duplication of 
material in programs that are already too limited in elective 
credits. If home economics education majors were released from 
taking school health, specifics of that course deemed essential 
could be integrated into one of the closely related courses al- 
ready required by the departments. 

8. The home economics offerings in the universities need to 
he extended to permit wider selection of courses by teachers 
working on the fifth year program. Some of the advanced 
courses required as a part of the undergraduate major could 
be removed from that program and be made available on the 
graduate level to teachers returning for additional work. 

9. No additional institutions should be approved for prepar- 
ing homemaking teachers. The three approved programs are 
preparing about twice as many teachers as there are available 
positions. Additional programs would aggravate the situation. 

10. Additional personnel in the home economics education 
staffs is needed. Graduate assistants or full-time staff members 
in the University of Utah and in the Utah State University 
could provide the present staff with additional time to be spent 
in needed supervision, research, and curriculum development. 

11. Additional personnel on the state level is needed. If the 
program is to continue to grow and if new programs are imple- 
mented in keeping with new legislation, one or even two people 
probably will not be able to exert the adequate leadership that 
could strengthen the educational opportunities for young people 
and adults in the homemaking programs. The state department 
staff needs at least one more person. 



CHAPTER 9 

VOCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS 



The opening statement of the study outline stated : 

Vocational guidance is an important integral part of the 
total guidance program in our schools. It cannot be iso- 
lated from educational guidance, personal guidance, or 
any other facet of the total guidance program. We live in 
a world of work. A man’s job or profession is basic to 
his social, cultural, civic and spiritual welfare. Proper 
guidance concerning a vocation is, therefore, extremely 
important to the young person of today. 

This statement set the stage for the study of a problem 
which seems to revolve around a still unresolved conflict be- 
tween expressed belief and apparent behavior. Belief in the in- 
tegrated nature of the whole guidance process seems often be- 
trayed by the need to identify and to use the label “vocational" 
in order to insure that the emphasis on vocational aspects of 
guidance is not lost or overlooked. What must be done to be 
sure that the expressed belief is supported by a faith in guid- 
ance personnel that will eliminate the doubt and the constant 
need for reassurance? To answer this question, one must look 
behind the expressed statements, the printed policy, and the 
formalized structure, and seek to examine more carefully the 
individual professional personnel involved in the process at all 
levels. 

Any study of this kind is limited by the personal back- 
grounds and beliefs of the key individuals who conduct the 
study and those with whom they come in contact. In this case, 
the staff member for guidance devoted greater effort to a study 
of people, their attitudes, their feelings, and their motivations, 
than he did to some of the more objective and quantifiable data 
available. Within the limited time available, he attempted to 
contact as many individuals as possible. These contacts included 
the following : 

1. Personnel in the State Department of Public Instruction: 
The Deputy State Superintendent for Instruction, the ad- 
ministrators of the Divisions of Teacher Personnel, Spe- 
cial Educational Services, and Vocational and Technical 
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Education, the Coordinator of Pupil Personnel Services, 
Specialists in Testing and Measurement and in Career 
and Occupational Guidance, and two former state coordi- 
nators of pupil personnel services. 

2. Personnel in guidance positions in post-secomlary institu- 
tions and school systems: Counseling center directors 
from three universities, counselor at one four-year col- 
lege (Weber State), presidents and guidance personnel 
at two trade and technical institutes (Salt Lake City and 
Utah Trade and Technical Institute at Provo), and ad- 
ministrators and guidance personnel at three public 
schools (Ben Lomond, Pleasant Grove, and Highlands). 
These visits were supplemented by a visit with the ex- 
ecutive council members of the Utah School Counselors 
Association, which included representatives of all re- 
gions of the state. 

3. Counselor educators from the three major graduate pro- 
grams in the state, with campus visits for program ob- 
servation on two campuses. 

4. Some^ key employees in the State Employment Service 
and in the state programs for youth services connected 
with the Economic Opportunity Act. 

These personal contacts were extended by many published 
and unpublished materials which were most helpful in under- 
standing the scope of the problem being studied. One must al- 
ways be aware, however, that short-term studies by outsiders 
may fail to penetrate the apparently smooth surface of efficient 
operation, and that some problems of qualitative program im- 
plementation may not be detected. 

HISTORICAL OVERVIEW OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 
IN UTAH SCHOOLS 

Programs existing today can best be understood in the 
perspective of the background and developmental patterns from 
which they have emerged. One of the greatest dangers in the 
current emphasis on federal financing of local educational pro- 
grams is the apparent assumption that nothing was being 
done before these funds became available. All too often oppor- 
tunists overlook or depreciate conscientious efforts made over 
many yeais by dedicated and competent professional leaders. 
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For this reason, it is very important to recognize that guidance 
programs existed in Utah before the passage of the NDEA in 
1958, and that vocational guidance was a functional part of the 
total guidance program in Utah schools prior to the passage of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

Prior to World War II, organized guidance programs in 
Utah schools seem to have been practically nonexistent. In some 
cases, individual counselors functioned and provided effective 
service to youth in a limited number of schools, but their role 
and function were determined primarily by the personal charac- 
teristics of the counselor and the individual needs of the local 
school. There was no supervisor of guidance services in the 
State Department of Public Instruction prior to 1946. During 
the period from 1946 to 1958, guidance programs developed in 
many schools and in 1958 approximately 150 individuals, la- 
beled as counselors, were functioning in the public schools of 
the state. During this period three of the universities in the 
state had initiated or expanded programs in educational psy- 
chology which were designed for the graduate preparation of 
guidance personnel. 

Leadership in guidance at the state level had been spojad- 
ic, however, with some intervals of dedicated and dynamic lead- 
ership from the state guidance supervisor and other intervals 
of the position’s being vacant for months or years. Despite 
this apparent lack of consistent dynamic leadership from the 
State Department of Public Instruction, counselors and ad- 
ministrators in local schools had been successful in educating 
local teaching personnel to the need for specialized personnel, 
in establishing programs of testing and pupil personnel rec- 
ords, in developing an atmosphere in which students and staff 
appreciated the contribution of school counselors, and in devel- 
oping within the public schools a general recognition that guid- 
ance services are an indispensable part of the public school 
educational program.^ 

In 1958 the identification of the position of pupil personnel 
director in each of the 40 school districts of the state established 
a pattern in which local guidance services were encouraged. 
The expenditure of NDEA Title V funds provided great impe- 
tus to the expansion of these guidance programs. 

^Division of Vocational Education, Vocational Guidance (Salt Lake 
City: Division of Vocational Guidance, State Department of Public In- 
struction, 1968). 
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By 1963 the number of counselors in the secondary schools 
of the state had risen to 323, with a full-time equivalent of 274 
counselors for a secondary school enrollment of 105,351. This 
represented a counselor-student ratio of 1 :416. Despite the em- 
phasis on the academically able students inherent in the NDEA 
programs, high school counselors still view vocational guidance 
as a very important phase of their work. In a study made by 
Ogbom^ which included responses from 88 per cent of the sec- 
ondary school counselors of the state, the average counselor was 
found to be spending 19 per cent of his time on problems of 
vocational decisions and another 21 per cent on problems of se- 
lection of curriculum and classes. These counselors reported 
that problems of vocational decisions were the second most im- 
portant area in their counseling work. 

Even though this study revealed that “working on problems 
of personal adjustment” was the first area of importance in 
the counselor’s work, another study made at the same time em- 
phasized that this work had vocational guidance implications. 
In his study relating to dropouts conducted in 1963, Garth 
Eldredge reported: 

One attempt at a solution to the dropout problem has 
been to send the failing student to vocational institutes 
where training might be received in trade and/or tech- 
nical field. It is now apparent that this attempt also has 
met with unsatisfactory results. . . . Such programs are 
not necessarily prepared to meet the needs of socially mal- 
adjusted individuals. Only when a student is capable of 
profiting from the training offered should he be allowed to 
enter.® 

Although dropout statistics are quoted frequently as evi- 
dence of needs for greater emphasis on vocational education, 
the problem obviously is deeper than just making special voca- 
tional programs available in schools. Also needed are the iden- 
tification of potential dropouts and the provision of general 
guidance assistance to them in exploring the understanding of 
themselves and their environment. The following comment 
suggests an even broader concept of vocational guidance: “The 
early identification of the potential dropout must occur as early 
in the school program as possible, preferably in the elementary 

® Alton P. Ogborn, “The Counselor in Utah,” The Utah Counselor, 1964. 

® Garth M. Eldredge, “High School Dropouts at Salt Lake Trade Techni- 
cal Institute,” The Utah Counselor, 1964. 
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grades if the schools are going to be successful in curtailing 
school leaving.”^ 

Vocational guidance, therefore, is no newcomer to the ac- 
tivities of school counselors in Utah. Its value had been recog- 
nized long before the advent of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, but the degree to which it had been integrated into the 
tow-il guidance program depended upon the individual charac- 
teristics of the school and of the professional guidance person- 
nel. By 1965 the public schools in Utah were employing, in addi- 
tion to the 40 pupil personnel directors, about 390 individuals 
who were identified as counselors. The counselor-pupil ratio of 
1 :381 shown in the latest annual report on Title V, NDEA, still 
represented a substantial overload and meant that counselors 
were not able to do thoroughly all those things they were ex- 
pected to do. 



SOME GENERAL PATTERNS 

As an overview of the nature of guidance services in the 
state, some patterns of significance are observable at all levels 
of operation. 



Cooperative Relationship Between School and 
Community Agencies 

The cooperative relationship between school and community 
agencies is exemplified at the state level by the functional 
working relationships between the State Department of Public 
Instruction, the Employment Security Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the labor-management groups. The record 
gives evidence of frequent meetings to consider problem areas, 
friendly informal relationships between key people, and co- 
operation in field travel and field conferences. All of these pro- 
vide a pattern of relationships for local units to follow. 

On the local level, some counselors work closely with Em- 
ployment Security personnel and with representatives of var- 
ious youth programs. In conferences with secondary school 
personnel, these relationships were described to the survey staff 
as supporting supplementary professional services rather than 
as competing agencies. With the development of new pro- 
grams under the Economic Opportunities Act, competing pro- 

*‘The Utah School Dropout, 1962-64. (Salt Lake City: Utah State Board 
of Education, 1966). 
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grams have seemed to develop, but efforts currently appear to 
be underAvay to achieve a more effective Avorking relationship 
at the local level. 



Problem of Variation from Traditional 
Line-and-Staff Relationships 

The broad and pervasive characteristics of a good guidance 
program seem to demand some variation from the adminis- 
trative relationships Avhich Avork smoothly for teachers in spe- 
cific content areas. Individuals in guidance positions usually 
serve in a consultant role to many individuals across numerous 
administrative lines, but they also seem to face a dichotomous 

( ' problem of line relationships to top administration. 

The specialist in occupational and career guidance in the 
State Department of Public Instruction, for example, provides a 
consultant service for counselors in all schools Avithout the ne- 
cessity of channeling activities through superintendents, voca- 
tional education directors, pupil personnel directors, or princi- 
pals. His service contacts are extensive and probably are clearly 
understood by only a fe'w individuals. His line responsibilities 
to administration are dichotomous in that he is responsible for 
program and service activities to the Pupil Personnel Services 
branch of the Special Education Services Division, and at the 
I same time is responsible for his budgetary and reporting 

activities to the administrator of the Division of Vocational 
Education. 

The pupil personnel director on the school district level 
faces similar problems of broad service responsibilities to pupil 
personnel specialists, some of Avhom are directly on his staff and 
serve many schools, and others Avho are on the staff of a partic- 

( ular school under administrative supervision of a building prin- 
cipal. In his o'wn relationships, he is responsible to the superin- 
tendent of the district, but he also has responsibilities for pro- 
gram planning, evaluation, and reporting to the state coordi- 
nator of pupil personnel services. 

The counselors in a local school ■work directly with many 
teachers and usually are responsible directly to a building prin- 
cipal, but they also must work through the district pupil per- 
sonnel director in much of their professional program planning 
and professional service activity. 
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Provincial Attitudes and Professional 
Lethargy About Broader Concerns 

The emphasis on close interpersonal working relationships 
on the local level seems to have dulled the sense of responsibili- 
ty to professional concerns on a broader scale. This is true of 
those on the local level who lack enthusiasm about inservice 
education programs sponsored by the state, those who seem to 
view the counselor or pupil personnel positions not as satisfy- 
ing professional careers but as steppingstones to adminis- 
trative assignments, and those who manufacture many weak 
excuses for not being identified with their national professional 
associations. Less than 10 per cent of the local counselors in 
Utah currently belong to the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

This seems true also at the state level where designated 
leaders demonstrate only a limited degree of identification with 
and enthusiasm about the professional organizations to which 
they might reasonably be expected to belong. In a situation 
where over 97 per cent of the current financing of state depart- 
ment guidance functions is provided from the federal level, 
there seems remarkably little understanding of, or aggressive 
support of, the national professional organizations which have 
been most influential in securing the legislation which supplied 
this support. 



OPERATION AT THE STATE LEVEL 

Working relationships between staff members concerned 
with guidance services seems to be good. This is true not only 
of working relationships within the pupil personnel services 
staff, but also between departments and between governmental 
agencies. 

The definition of the position of the career and occupational 
information specialist as a liaison position within the pupil per- 
sonnel services staff, but with leadership responsibilities to the 
Division of Vocational Education, seems an ideal solution to the 
problem of defining a position for vocational guidance. The se- 
lection of the present specialist seems exceptionally fortunate in 
terms of his background and functional relationships in the 
state. 

One of the obvious contributions of the pupil personnel 
services staff was the development of the Vtah Pupil Personnel 
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Services Handbook. This looseleaf collection of well-organized 
materials for counselors and pupil personnel directors should 
prove very helpful to all concerned with the development and 
improvement of pupil personnel services. Other obvious contri- 
butions of this staff have been the constructive leadership in 
the Utah School Counselors Association and the assistance in 
the development of and leadership in the Utah Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 

The film and tape series in Vocational Information and the 
World of Won'k seems to be an excellent resource for the local 
counselor, and the Division of Vocational Education has made a 
great contribution in its development. 

Staff members in both the Special Services Division and the 
Division of Vocational Education have shown real insight in 
the development of state plans which are both professionally 
strong and administratively flexible enough to provide a variety 
of approaches to further development of local programs. 

Although involvement in the certification process seems to 
have been limited in the past, the pupil personnel services staff 
appears to have been actively involved in the recent develop- 
ment of new certification standards which place more qualitative 
emphasis on preparation. Some question still seems to exist, 
however, as to how much this staff will be involved in the con- 
sideration of marginal cases in the approval of graduate pro- 
grams under the new “approved program” approach to cer- 
tification. 

Involvement of the pupil personnel services staff in any ap- 
praisal of proposed building plans which were reviewed by the 
Planning Division of the State Department of Public Instruction 
has been limited. Many operational problems might be fore- 
stalled if some professional appraisal and suggestions were pos- 
sible at the time new building plans were being developed. 

One of the greatest weaknesses in the state’s plan of opera- 
tion is the lack of a firm commitment to financing long-term 
professional leadership in guidance and related personnel serv- 
ices. An erratic pattern of concern and support was revealed in 
the historical summary section. Local districts obviously have 
done a far better job than has the state in identifying positions 
and providing continuing financial support for pupil personnel 
services. 

Currently the state seems to be relying far too heavily on 
federal funds for supporting the state office activities. The na- 
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ture of the services offered transcends the limits of the Voca- 
tional Education Act and the National Defense Education Act, 
and these basic services certainly need to be provided in the ab- 
sence of either or both of these acts. From a budgetary point 
of view, however, the state seems to have provided only $2,500 
of the $53,000 spent on state supervision in the last two years. 
Obviously the matching funds presented in the state plan have 
been made possible only by the extensive overmatching by the 
local schools. The state should be providing the basic core of 
services for about 50 per cent of the budget, and should be us- 
ing the federal funds to supplement and enrich the basic pro- 
gram. This would require about ten times the basic state bud- 
get now being allowed. 

OPERATION AT THE DISTRICT LEVEL 

Leaders in Utah were very farsighted when they estab- 
lished the concept of the coordinated pupil personnel service 
program. Many other states can look to Utah as a model of ad- 
ministrative organization for these services in the local public 
schools. The establishment of the 40 local school districts and 
the requirement of an identified pupil personnel director in each 
district provide an ideal pattern for the coordination of activi- 
ties of many professional consultants who have a common basic 
concern in the welfare of the individual student. 

The professional orientation of the individuals who hold these 
positions, however, seems to pose a problem. When first estab- 
lished this group had four or five conferences each year under 
the leadership of the state guidance supervisor. These confer- 
ences served a very meaningful purpose in providing some uni- 
formity of approach to statewide problems, some patterns of 
record-keeping and reporting, and some joint consideration of 
developing issues and problems. These meetings have now been 
reduced sharply in number, and some superintendents appar- 
ently question the need for them at all. The state director is 
caught between the resistance of the school administrators on 
the one hand to allowing any released time from school for such 
professional conferences, and the resistance of many pupil per- 
sonnel directors on the other to using any Saturday time for 
such activities. Many who participated in the earlier pattern of 
four conferences a year saw some real values in this regular pro- 
fessional contact with the State Department of Public Instruc- 
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tion, and expressed regret at the apparent loss of recognition of 
professional leadership in this respect. 

Closely associated with this problem is the apparent lack of 
professional commitment and personal dedication of some of the 
identified pupil personnel directors. The position of pupil per- 
sonnel director seems to have drawn some individuals who see it 
merely as a steppingstone to some other administrative assign- 
ment and who have only limited concern for their improvement 
of the pupil personnel services. Other individuals in these posi- 
tions are dedicated professional leaders who are seeking ways 
to improve the services. Apparently only about 10 per cent of 
these pupil personnel directors have affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association and a large number of 
them have not yet affiliated with the Utah Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association. 

Another problem at the district level is the apparent lack 
of involvement of the local pupil personnel director in the devel- 
opment of the program under the Vocational Education Act. 
The identification of “vocational counselors” in each school pro- 
gram established direct lines of responsibility from local school 
counselors to the state Specialist on Career and Occupational In- 
formation, by-passing the pupil personnel directors. Thus, an 
already established and functioning position which could have 
contributed to the success of the new program may have been 
neglected. 



OPERATION AT THE LOCAL DISTRICT LEVEL 

Counselors in the local schools seem to be quite variable in 
working with students, staff, administration, and a host of com- 
munity agency personnel. Counselors in 13 schools have been 
involved directly in the identification of Neighborhood Youth 
Corps projects with the schools. In 8 other cases the leadership 
for these projects has developed outside the school, and the 
counselors are relatively less involved. Over half of the dis- 
tricts seem not yet to have realized the implications for the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps in strengthening school activities 
in vocational guidance and employment exploration. 

No common pattern appears to exist for the identification 
of leadership for guidance in the local schools. Some schools 
have identified “senior counselors” or “head counselors,” but 
many others have not. Administrators have identified the in- 
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dividual to participate in the state plan for a variety of reasons. 
Some have even refused to identify an individual but have in- 
sisted on splitting the assignment. Several of the counselors 
so designated have resisted the identification as a “vocational 
counselor,” and some have asked to be relieved of the assign- 
ment for next year. In general, the requirement that a counse- 
lor be designated as the vocational coordinator seems sometimes 
to have added to the existing confusion and to have created 
more problems than it has solved. 

Contributing to this concern and confusion, of course, is the 
ever-present problem of counselor overload. Although State 
Department of Public Instruction reports reveal a gradual im- 
provement in this respect, the current counselor-student ratio 
still represents an overload of almost 30 per cent above the rec- 
ommended standards of 1 :300. Not reflected in these reports 
is the total picture which includes elementary school children. 
Many counselors function in settings where they are expected 
to provide guidance services to elementary children in addition 
to their high school responsibilities. 

Considering statewide total enrollment statistics, the coun- 
selor-student ratio seems to vary from extremes of 1:4900 in 
Duchesne District to 1 :770 in the Provo District, with an over- 
all state average of about 1:1000. With overloads like these, 
clerical details and records are often neglected in deference to 
further service to students. Many aspects of vocational guid- 
ance fall in the classification of semi-clerical, and consequently 
may be more frequently neglected than other aspects of the job 
assignment. 

Counselors in many of the districts already are working on 
ten-months contracts and thus fail to see advantages to the 
financing of the one-month salary by the vocational education 
program. Many would appreciate more help in budgets for ma- 
terials and for clerical help. In many cases the additional re- 
ports required for vocational education records are seen as “one 
more clerical detail” and not a professional task. 

THE INDIVIDUAL PROFESSIONAL COUNSELOR 
IN THE SCHOOL 

Within the framework of the overload job situation out- 
lined above, the individual counselor in Utah is struggling to 
find his professional identity. Too often he finds himself the 
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recipient of endless routine assignments from an administrator. 
The counselor may be well aware of some of his own limitations 
and professional needs but too pressed with service obligations 
to find time to do anything about them. He needs more occupa- 
tional information — literature, bulletin board material, teach- 
ing aids, and other materials— but, above all, he needs clerical 
help to keep abreast of the mass of detailed administrative 
tasks which have developed in his office. 

One very important need is that of professional leadership 
at the district and state levels to help the counselor define and 
delimit his role in the school setting so that he can concentrate 
his efforts on those areas which are most significant profession- 
ally. Unfortunately, he may have become so involved in local 
problems that he fails to see his role in a broader sense as a 
professional person. He often overlooks the help that is availa- 
ble from his professional colleagues ; he fails to utilize many of 
the normal channels for professional communication ; he ration- 
alizes his way out of personal professional commitments; and 
he fails to identify himself with the national scope of profes- 
sional concern and development. Much professional growth 
might be accomplished through some carefully planned inser- 
vice education programs projected in local settings close to his 
home. 

One other need which several counselors have is for a 
broader base of work experience themselves. The Stote Em- 
ployment Office has some summer work experience in employ- 
ment office counseling for some counselors. Consideration is 
under way for possible “job-exchanges” between employment 
counselors and school counselors to extend the understanding of 
each. Many counselors need to seek short-term diversified work 
experiences in their summer vacation period. Some work with 
unions to give counselors more extensive opportunities for such 
short-term experiences would be very helpful. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR COUNSELOR EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Utah is fortunate to have some prominent and nationally 
known leaders in counselor education serving in its institutions 
of higher education. The three institutions which provide 
graduate programs of counselor education have given a great 
deal of attention in the past ten years to the development of ap- 
propriate graduate programs for school counselors. More re- 
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cently, efforts have been made to differentiate programs for em- 
ployment counselors. One trend now seems to be for the Utah 
State University at Logan to be identified more closely with 
programs for vocational counselors, and for the program at the 
University of Utah to become the major program for employ- 
ment counselors. This may be both an advantage and a disad- 
vantage, and the implications of such developments should be 
considered carefully. 

All three institutions should give careful attention to 
defining the programs which will become the programs ap- 
proved for certification. Particular attention should be given to 
the vocational information aspects of these programs. Consid- 
eration should be given to the values of a course in Theory of 
Vocational Choice and Career Planning. Existing programs 
may be educationally and psychologically oriented and may 
need expansion to include sociological and cultural background 
materials as well. 

REACTIONS TO BASIC QUESTIONS 

The original charge to the survey staff included several 
questions. These have been kept in mind during the study and 
evaluated from many perspectives. Differences of opinion have 
been noted in many cases, but survey staff members felt obli- 
gated to reach some personal conclusions and to express per- 
sonal convictions on each question asked. 

1. What is the futuve of the tvade a/nid technical institutes 
and their possible inclusion under a general junior col- 
lege board? 

Based on observations of the programs, visits with 
many individuals about these programs, and a study of 
the catalogs of the universities, this consultant has con- 
cluded that these trade and technical institutes are serv- 
ing a unique and needed service, not only to Utah but to 
surrounding states, and that their identity as a specific 
vocational training program should be preserved. To 
place them under a general junior college board, or to 
convert either of them to a junior college, would seem 
inevitably to lead to a shift in emphasis in their curricu- 
lum and service, and would seem to detract from a voca- 
tional education service which they are now providing. 
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2. Should vocational guidance on the state level he adminis- 
teved through the Division of Vocational Education or 
the Division of Special Educational Services ? 

The present identification of the position as a part of 
the pupil personnel services staff seems very sound and 
to be -working reasonably well. 

3. Should vocational guidance on the district level he admin- 
istered through the district director of pupil personnel 
services or the district director of vocational education? 

The present organization seems not to utilize the 
district director of pupil personnel enough. Further de- 
velopment could make him a strong participating mem- 
ber in the plan and should lead to a greater enrichment 
of vocational guidance activities and a more efficient han- 
dling of necessary records and reports. 

4. Should the minimum Qualifications of vocational guidance 
counselors he different from those of a regular school 
counselor? 

No. All counselors should be prepared to provide vo- 
cational guidance when needed. They should have a basic 
understanding of the social and economic forces which 
determine patterns of vocational choice and of the sources 
and use of occupational information and should be en- 
couraged to utilize their summer vacation periods to 
obtain a diverse experience in the working world. All 
counselors should qualify at least for the Basic Profes- 
sional Certificate endorsed for a school counselor. 

5. Should specific coumelors withm the schools he desig- 
nated as vocational guidance counselors or should all 
counselors participate in the many facets of vocational 
guidance? 

The designation of specific vocational counselors is 
contrary to modern trends in the administration of guid- 
ance programs. Vocational problems and plans are an 
integral part of the whole problem of personal growth 
and adjustment of all youth in a changing society. A 
good counselor must be prepared to work with all phases 
of this development process. Some counselors might be 
designated the specific responsibilities of coordinating 
certain aspects of record keeping, or of vocational aspects 
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of collecting, assembling, and disseminating informa- 
tion for students, but even then they should not be la- 
beled as a “vocational counselor.” 

6. What additional training should he required for counse- 
lors desiring to participate in vocational guidance? 

Every counselor should be urged to meet the require- 
ments of the Basic Professional Certificate in Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services as soon as possible, even though he does 
hold a valid Provisional Certificate. Furthermore, all 
counselors should be encouraged to qualify for the 
Professional Certificate as a school counselor as soon as 
possible. The requirements of the university programs 
for this second year will include the breadth and depth 
desirable for vocational counseling. 

7. Hmv may the counselors training program at the uni- 
versity level, both preservice and inservice, he improved? 

The best way to guarantee the strengthening of the 
preservice preparation is a vigorous support of increased 
standards for the institutions offering these programs. 

A support of the Standards Statement of the Association 
for Counselor Education and Supervision would do much 
to help the colleges to secure appropriate physical facili- 
ties, resources, and personnel to provide the best possible , 

basic programs. Several specific activities which might 
be undertaken to improve the continuing counselor edu- 
cation program are these : , 

a. Finance the assignment of university counselor edu- 

cation staff members to a research project designed 
to develop, experiment with, and evaluate new courses 
appropriate for their campus programs. These pro- | 

grams should include an advanced level study of | 

theories of vocational choice, patterns of career de- 
velopment, socio-economic aspects of vocational choice 

change, and cultural implications of factors which 
inhibit free choice in vocational planning. 

b. In cooperation with the staff of the State Employ- 
ment Service, conduct regular programs which would 
provide the opportunity for counselors to experience 
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broader contacts with employment problems, includ- 
ing the work of the labor unions. These might be 
short conferences, ongoing committee activities, or 
summer work experience programs. Every effort 
should be made to plan these programs as realistic 
learning experiences, some of which might qualify for 
university graduate credit. 

c. Utilize the summer conferences on vocational guid- 
ance to involve the largest possible number of 
school counselors in a dynamic current experience to 
consider the latest developments in sociology, econom- 
ics, political science, psychology and other areas, and 
their application to guidance at both the elementary 
and secondary level. 

d. Finance the development by qualified counselor-educa- 
tors of a program of supervis^ field experiences 
which would serve the dual purpose of providing 
professional growth for local counselors and of con- 
tributing to the development aifd more effective use 
of vocational materials in the locdi schools. 

8. What can he done to increase the scope and effectiveness 
of vocational guidance for all students? 

Good counselors who are professionally qualified and 
who have the time to carry out their professional com- 
mitments are the best assurance of a sound vocational 
guidance program for all students. The recommenda- 
tions which follow all have a bearing on the availability 
of such a staff of professional counselors in the state. 



MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The state of Utah should accept the responsihility of fi- 
nancmg a basic program in pupil personnel services. The pres- 
ent dependence on NDEA funds for over 90 per cent of the 
total budget is an unsound practice which provides a very un- 
stable structure for long-term professional leadership. The state 
should be providing at least $25,000 per year for this pupil per- 
sonnel services office to cover basic costs of thet coordinator, a 
secretary, and necessary supply and travel funds. Available fed- 
eral funds should be used to supplement and enrich these basic 
services, but not to replace them. 
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2. The State Department of Public Instruction should estab* 
lish a continuing official Advisory Committee on Counselor Edu* 
cation and Supervision. Such a committee should include the 
key staff members of the pupil personnel services offices and 
state employment counselors office; representatives of each of 
the three counselor-education training programs in the state, 
and a representative of the Utah Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation. Such a committee should be involved actively in the 
development of policies for guidance services at all levels, and 
with the comprehensive statewide evaluation of the effectiveness 
of all guidance programs for the youth in the state. 

3. The pupil personnel services staff should be charged with 
the development of a set of guidelines designed to help guid- 
ance personnel at all levels to understand more clearly their 
dual responsibility to serve on the one hand as pupil personnel 
staff specialists, and on the other hand to function in a separate 
channel of administrative line controls. Specialist functions oper- 
ate through two separate “chains of command.” 

4. Some of the supplementary funds available from the Voca- 
tional Education Act should be used to set up a project fund 
which could be used to support specific proposals for experi- 
mental or innovative approaches to vocational guidance activities. 
Such funds should insure the publication and sharing of the 
experiences with all other counselors in the state. 

5. The State Department of Public Instruction should take a 
dynamic and aggressive role in identifying the school counselor 
as a unique and essential part of the modem educational process. 
This activity should include definite steps to counteract the cur- 
rent situation in which many individuals enter guidance only as 
a steppingstone to an administrative assignment. Representa- 
tives of the State Department of Public Instruction should take 
an aggressive role in the development of more responsible pro- 
fessional attitudes on the part of all counselors, with the ulti- 
mate goal of leading them all to a recognition of their broad 
responsibilities to their profession at local, state, and national 
levels. 

6. The existing position of the district pupil personnel direc- 
tor should be utilized more effectively in the recording and 
reporting aspects of the vocational guidance program. This 
utilization of services would reduce the need for direct contact 
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with each school in the collection of data needed in the state 
oflice. 

7. The special leadership function in vocational guidance 
should be focused on the involvement of all counselors in voca* 
tional guidance activities as an element in continuing inservice 
education. 

8. The State Department of Public Instruction should take 
leadership in demonstrating imagination and innovation in the 
effective use of available funds. The concept of the allocation of 
the “extra months salary” is not a sound policy for all cases. 
There is a national trend toward extending the basic contract 
of most counselors to a ten or eleven-months period. These 
funds might contribute much more appropriately if they could 
be used for clerical services, professional travel, vocational in- 
formation materials, bulletin board and display materials, or 
other uses deemed important by professional counselors in the 
local setting. 

9. In improving the counselor education aspects of the pro* 
gram, the danger of focusing all support funds in one institution 
should be avoided. The state has three well established graduate 
programs of counselor education. All of these have the potential 
for providing supporting field services which could be closely 
identified with advance graduate education. A budget of at 
least $5,000 annually per institution would provide the base for 
each school to match this and expand cooperative services in 
sounder preservice and inservice education. 

10. Some of the funds available should be used to support 
some inservice projects such as short*term conferences or summer 
workshops. These activities would involve school administrators 
in an experience that would enrich their understanding of mod- 
ern developments in pupil personnel activities, and establish a 
better basis of cooperative relationships between them and the 
counselors with whom they work. 

11. Some of the program funds should be used to bring to the 
state some outstanding national leaders in guidance. The State 
Department of Public Instruction should work cooperatively 
with the Utah Personnel and Guidance Association and with the 
Utah Counselors Association in using these people to emphasize 
the importance of personal identification with a strong national 
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professional association. Such identifications should provide the 
basis for continuing professional growth opportunities for each 
counselor. This professional growth, in turn, will provide mean- 
ingful guidance services for all students. 
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PART III— THE PATRONS 

• Views of Labor 

• Views of Management 
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CHAPTER 10 

VIEWS OP LABOR 



An effort was made by the survey staff member represent- 
ing Labor to: (1) ascertain what is being offered in the way of 
vocational education in Utah institutions; (2) seek out the feel- 
ings, understandings, and knowledges among the trade union 
leaders in Utah toward vocational education, as such; and (3) 
relate the two sets of findings to what seems to be the need for 
changes in the vocational education program in Utah. 



Study Procedures 

Approximately four full days were spent in on-the-spot visits 
to schools. Two separate meetings were held with union lead- 
ers in the Salt Lake City and Ogden areas on the subject of 
this survey. Separate discussions on the posture and program 
of vocational education in Utah were held with two members of 
the State Advisory Council. The Labor staff member visited 
briefly with the presidents of both trade and technical institutes 
(Provo and Salt Lake City) ; and reviewed the literature and 
program announcements of one school district, Weber College, 
and the two trade-tech institutes. Additionally, he benefited 
from an overview of the Utah program with Utah’s Vocational 
Administrator. Accompanying the staff member in the Ogden 
area on one of the four days of school visits was the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Utah AFL-CIO. All of the school visits were 
made to classes, shops, or counselors’ offices. The only exception 
was the visit with the vocational director and one of his assist- 
ants in the Ogden City School District, where the visit was 
made to the administrative headquarters. 

Sampling observations were made in trade and technical 
education, some industrial arts programs, one each of office oc- 
cupation and distributive education programs, and two voca- 
tional agricultural programs. In four instances, the kinds of 
vocational counselor programs that were being undertaken 
were probed. In two of these cases, some time was spent with 
one or more guidance counselors, including in each case the 
counselor designated as the “vocational” counselor. 
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The original study plan was to visit several junior high 
schools to find out what kind of orientation, liaison, and articu- 
lation or coordination was set up in the pre-testing and other 
programs with the high schools of anticipated student attend- 
ance. Questions in two of the school districts and one actual 
visit in another led to the conclusion that this was generally a 
waste of time, because there is little junior-senior high school 
coordination in the vocational area in any of these school dis- 
tricts. 

Conferences were held with full-time union officers in un- 
ions directly interested in ongoing institutional vocational edu- 
cation programs, including the so-called apprenticeable crafts 
such as machinists, plumbers and steamfitters, electricians, car- 
penters, and sheet metal workers. 

Finally, the survey staff Labor representative attended the 
week-long vocational education conference held in June 1966 on 
the campus of Utah State University. While there he took a 
look at Salt Lake City’s trade-tech facilities. 

FINDINGS 

The results of the study procedures led to observations and 
conclusions reported here as “findings.” These are not neces- 
sarily in any order of priority. 



The Labor Community 

Generally speaking, the labor community has taken an in- 
terest in vocational education programs only in a respective 
area of work or jurisdiction. For the most part, this means 
that the only significant involvement is in the apprenticeship 
programs and only in the area of the particular craft or trade 
involved. 

The school community, itself, is not much aware of the la- 
bor community, especially in the secondary schools. Even in par- 
ticular shop programs the instructors who carry a union card in 
that craft have not related their own program very directly to 
the union community or. the world of work. 

Except at the trade-tech schools and Weber College, advi- 
sory councils to a secondary school program or advisory commit- 
tees to a particular division of any vocational or technical educa- 
tion program apparently seldom exist, and if they do exist have 
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few if any representatives from the labor community. In this re- 
gard, apparently local union leaders, as well as school officials 
and teachers, have not been sufficiently concerned to demand 
representation. 

Any kind of vocational program in any kind of scnooi 
should have no fewer than 25 per cent of its community advi- 
sors from the workingman’s community. The workingman’s 
community will be, usually, the union community, since the 
unorganized workingman is not represented by any kind of 
responsible, knowledgeable spokesman. If this involvement 
demands reimbursement of wage loss when labor leaders oi' 
other workers must take time off a private payroll, it is an 
expense worth the investment. 

At the state level, a seven-member advisory council to the 
State Board for Vocational Education does have a highly quali- 
fied and very responsible representative in the person of a 
member of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO. The state-level relationships between the busi- 
ness-industry and labor leadership communities are positive and 
generally found to be in agreement. In one sense this is un- 
usual. In another sense, vocational education might be the one 
area where labor and management are most likely to agree be- 
cause both want workers to be able to perform on a job. Train- 
ing has much to do with this performance. Cooperation be- 
tween labor and management in supporting trade-tech training 
helps both. 

Labor leadership in Utah is concerned because vocational 
programs are often given a secondary place in the high school 
curriculum. It observes that too frequently the school shops are 
simply the places where the academic failures are assigned with 
the hope that these youth might be kept in some kind of school 
program. 

In many states, vocational education programs — ^which 
train youth to take non-union jobs at lesser rates of pay than 
those offered by the union and, as a result, break down job 
standards that the labor movement has fought so hard to estab- 
lish — are looked upon by union leadership as a threat to their 
unions. This concern does not seem to be felt as strongly in 
Utah as it is elsewhere in the nation. 

There is little concern shown at the moment about whether 
or not vocational programs should be highly integrated with 
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academic programs, especially in the secondary schools and in 
apprenticeship programs. However, the labor leadership is 
very much aware that the tendency in the family and social 
communities of Utah is to push all children, if at all possible, 
into college academic training; and is sensitive to the resultant 
de-emphasis, during the crucial formative years of school train- 
ing, upon both the values and needs of prevocational, vocational, 
and technical training and jobs. 

Labor leaders are apparently receptive to expanding their 
own role in support of vocational education at both the institu- 
tional and on-the-job levels, whether this be by advisory com- 
mittees and councils or by direct engagement in the training 
programs themselves. Two of the instructors interviewed in two 
separate school districts were union members. They carried 
cards in their trades primarily so they could increase their earn- 
ing capacities during the summer months, and not because they 
had especially thought about how their respective unions and 
leaders might help enrich the vocational program in which 
they were teaching. 

Labor leadership at this time separates its thinking be- 
tween the two areas of (a) on-the-job training — through pro- 
grams initiated by MDTA and OEO, in particular — and (b) the 
school programs of vocational training. It is unfortunate that 
these two areas are not appreciated as parts of a whole. 

Basic and prevocational education programs for OEO, 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, and Youth Opportunity Centers 
should be coordinated by vocational education, not only to secure 
quality in the program but to remove these people from the 
alienated society in which they find themselves. This coordina- 
tion of effort and activities needs immediate attention. If it can 
be accomplished through the related state agencies of employ- 
ment and vocational education, fine. But generally it is not. 
Within schools, themselves, however, there should be a closely 
coordinated job development program, whether it be for em- 
ployment upon completion of a course of instruction, work- 
study, or OJT opportunity. The obvious weak area here is the 
lower skill classifications, particularly as they relate to getting 
persons who have dropped out of school, especially in cultural 
or ethnic minority communities, back into a program. 



Programs in the School Community 

The attitude of the school district or college or trade-tech 
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varies locally toward both (a) the scope of the program of the 
particular institutions and (b) the role of the labor leadership 
and community in reference to the school’s program. At Provo, 
for instance, the trade-tech public relations officer was not sure 
just who the labor leaders were on the advisory committees; 
thought there w^ere some on every committee; found out that 
he could not identify more than one in one area; and promised 
that “we are doing something about it.” In most instances, ex- 
cept at Weber College, the attitude was somewhat the same. 

Of a total of 35 members of the “Advisory Committee Ros- 
ter” of Salt Lake Trade Technical Institute, only 3 are identified 
as trade union officers. Although they do cover 3 jurisdictional 
areas, at least one of which is particularly related to a heavily 
enrolled area of training (machinists), the representation is 
not comprehensive. On Other specific area committees, the ap- 
propriate joint apprenticeship committees are, of course, estab- 
lished. Although names are identifiable with position, the as- 
sumption made is that these are set up, under normal stan- 
dards, with equal representation from the trades and the em- 
ployers. In the non-apprenticeship areas, however, 14 advisory 
committees include only 2 trade union officers, with one person 
each identifiable with the labor movement. One is a repeat 
from the general advisory committee roster — the same machin- 
ist. It is possible that on the barbering committee several are 
union barbers, even if they have their own shops. However, no 
casual identification assures this. 

Most vocational education teachers appear to have little 
contact with the outside community relative to job development, 
or even an assessment of job opportunity (whether or not the 
employment market for a training area is primarily local or 
elsewhere) . Only one instructor was found who was directly in- 
volved in job placement, or “training stations” as he referred 
to his program. It meant, though, that primarily on his own 
time — not on school time — after teaching a full load all day, he 
had made and maintained excellent employer contacts in the 
community. Perhaps the area of his work, business education, 
accounted for this, but he was very alert to the kind of training 
he was doing and for what kind of job opportunity. One other 
instructor, who obviously was doing an excellent job in teach- 
ing the entire perspective of construction in the small home in- 
dustry, had one principal concern with the community — whether 
or not he could actually take high school students out to the job 
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and participate in home building as pre-apprentices in any of 
several crafts (especially carpentry), and whether or not the 
local school board would give in to community pressures if his 
shop were expanded into an outer area so he could have the stu- 
dents build small mountain homes which could be sold and 
moved off to mountain sites for occupancy. Here, he understood 
the school board’s concern with private business (and probably 
working crafts under contract to those businesses), but he was 
desperately looking for more than just a “lab shop” situation 
to make his teaching more effective. Most instructors, howev- 
er, were not directly concerned with the general economic and 
social effects of their teaching upon either the immediate com- 
munity or the highly mobile job market. Their concerns ap- 
peared to be academic and institutional. 

On-the-job training should be provided increasingly in 
nonschool facilities. The best kind of job skill training is on- 
the-job training. This could mean that the state should not 
wait for heavy facilities investments that are desperately need- 
ed from federal agencies. If employers’ premises are to be 
used, the saving to the state in fixed plant expense traditionally 
met in vocational institutions would be enough to reimburse 
modestly employers who use their plant space and supervisory 
help. However, supervisors on the job must be trained in teach- 
ing techniques to make their job trainee’s role a successful one, 
and this training should be performed under institutional and 
joint-employee committee guidance. Vocational education is too 
highly institutionalized in Utah at the moment. Within a few 
years, progress should be made to provide “laboratory” space 
for at least 25 per cent of the training on employer (public or 
private) premises. 

Vocational agricultural programs seemed to make the 
most sense in one district visited (Box Elder High School). Ob- 
viously, vocational agriculture is a shifting field. Job markets 
are becoming more corporate than family farm related. 
Commercial methods of production of agricultural products are 
constantly changing. Grounds and areas around schools are 
hardly related to the training programs. The farm machinery 
parts of the programs are so closely allied with general ma- 
chine shop programs that they are hard to differentiate. One of 
the programs, and perhaps this is typical, primarily empha- 
sized avocational rather than vocational interests, yet it is writ- 
ten up in such a way, perhaps, that it can still draw both state 
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and federal funds. The instructor apparently knew that such 
funds sustained his shop program, even though he was primarily 
limited +- growing plants indoors, landscaping and planting 

them Ow side during the season for city dwellers to have gar- 
dens, etc. 

Vocational counseling should be resolved. Apparently no 
way has been found to determine whether a school needs “gen- 
eral guidance” or “specialized vocational” counselors. Vocational 
counseling must be adequate. Local and area job markets, 
whether permanent or seasonal, must be fully known and an- 
alyzed. The economic community, both management and labor, 
must be known to the school and the school to it. Avocational 
opportunities must not be confused with vocational programs. 
Parents and guardians must be in close touch with the prevoca- 
tional planning of students who have not completed high 
school courses. Religious, political, governmental, and charita- 
ble institutions must be kept advised of the needs of vocational 
education as well as the opportunities offered in this area. 

Junior high school counseling and testing are not neces- 
sarily coordinated with the continuation of the testing and eval- 
uation program in effect in most high schools, especially re- 
garding aptitudes and guidance in building a high school cur- 
riculum. Counselors desire generally to be better versed in vo- 
cational guidance than they are required to be. They are not 
certain whether this can be brought to them best by regular 
institute type programs, or whether they need to be allotted 
time for visits in depth to the principal employment areas in 
their respective communities. They recognize they are work- 
ing under limitations in a system where (a) tests are generally 
aimed st academic standards and norms, and (b) placement of 

students is primarily related to academic and pre-college pro- 
grams. 

Most counselors come out of academic and educational pro- 
giams. This docs not mean that they cannot understand vicari- 
ously the vocational emphases, but it does mean that most of 
them apparently do little vocational cou:r "ding and are simply 
administrative go-betweens when st’icfei in the secondary 
schools elect to take one or more vocation^’ ectives. 

No high school counselor should have , >unaeling load ex- 
ceeding 300 students. Summer or special ograms should be 
established to acquaint all counselors with t* ' job and with the 
economic community in which their school an a program are ait- 
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uated. iwl should know the principal employers and all union 
business /agents or principal officers in local unions. No less than 
one counselor out of 3 should be a person who, himself, is pro- 
ficient in a business or trade that is considered nonacademic, 
with a| least 5 years experience in that business or trade. 
Counseling and guidance are a total function; they cannot be 
isolated between the academic and shop areas of an institution. 

In /no school visited was there found a required vocational 
course prerequisite to high school graduation, yet jobs are basic 
to adult economic survival. Every high school student, prefer- 
ably at the tenth and/or eleventh grade level, should be required 
to take at least two courses from perhaps a choice of five or six. 
One of these should deal with the general area of “the world of 
work,” including job opportunities, labor and business econom- 
ics, / labor-management patterns and relationships, employer 
and/ employee attitudes and responsibilities, applying for work, 
ascertaining potential fields of competence and interest in se- 
lecting job preparations, etc. The other should deal with the 
m^ual, blue collar or technical skills to be selected after coun- 
seling among the faculty who have taught the more general 
“World of work” courses, the parents or guardians, the individ- 
ual student, and the counselor in charge of his vocational guid- 
ance. The schools visited were making little or no effort to 
bring labor leadership into class situations to acquaint students 
with the problems of workers, or general and specific qualifica- 
tions required to hold particular jobs in today’s world of work. 
Students should be given every possible opportunity to assure 
themselves that most of the jobs in anyone’s society are not nec- 
essarily dependent upon either academic college training or 
/non-manual dexterities. No young person should pass through 
[the new American school without feeling some kinship for the 
value and importance of both work and jobs. 

The educational experiences provided for the development 
of the appreciation of the world of work will, of necessity, be 
such that an understanding and appreciation of many cultural 
values will follow,, These should include : 

1. A positive philosophy about labor-management rela- 
tions in the American economy, including the need of sound and 
progressive labor-management contracts 

2. An appreciation of the cost-price field, including con- 
sumer economics 
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3. An understanding of the fundamental beliefs on which 
American democratic institutions are based, including responsi- 
bilities within the democratic framework of an individual as 
both a citizen and a worker 

4. The need for a concern for the welfare of others, both 
on the job where one works and in the general social responsi- 
bilities of the American welfare system 

5. The responsibility which a worker must take toward 
the requirements of his job, his employer’s well-being, and his 
union’s welfare. 

Work-study programs should be organized in each high 
school for at least one year of the secondary school curriculum, 
preferably the 11th or 12th. This will demand the greatest 
community development of all but, realistically, is the best pat- 
tern of drawing school and community closely together for rea- 
sons other than taxpaying and tax supporting purposes. If 
these work-study programs are to be effective, one full-time com- 
munity development person will be needed on the staff of the 
school district for about every 350 students in enrollment from 
Grade 7 through Grade 12. Not all areas will be easily adaptable 
to this recommendation; but no urban area should be without 
such a program and the greatest amount of Utah population is 
concentrated in urban areas. 

The cooperative program — involving pupil placement in 
work-study employment arrangements — demands the decreas- 
ing of the teacher-student-class-clock load in the institutional 
curricular programs. If a teacher is expected to supervise the 
placement and on-the-job relationships of students and employer, 
3 hours of class instruction and a maximum of 50 students in 
job placement supervision should be more than a full load, and 
the work should be done on school time and expense — not the 
teacher’s. 

In paper work observed in vocational education situations, 
misspelled words were noted in at least half of the shops 
visited (including Weber College). Here, it was not that com- 
munication failed, but that the academic/vocational liaison 
which should have been a two-way street was weak on both 
ends of the line. Business English in the regular curriculum, 
and sometimes Business Math (although shop teachers, for the 
most part, developed their own math for their own courses), 
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are the only courses apparently related to both academic and vo- 
cational areas, yet these are not necessarily coordinated. 

Positive steps should be taken to serve the academic needs of 
students in the trade-tech schools. These are unique and worthy 
institutions and should not be swallowed up by the academic 
community of either junior colleges or the institutions of higher 
learning. However, liaison between them and higher educa- 
tional institutions must be strengthened on the basis of the 
limited academic course offerings now advertised by both 
schools — Salt Lake City and Provo. No young person, with or 
without a high school diploma, can afford to consider himself 
ready for work with skill training only. For every 6 hours of 
job skill training, 2 hours of training should be required in 
any one or more of these areas: language arts, English, social 
sciences — especially economics and sociology — and the humani- 
ties. This concept can be added effectively to the trade-tech 
schools without adding to faculty or curriculum. Contracts 
should be arranged between secondary schools, community col- 
leges, and universities (both public and private) to develop 
“extension” offerings under roof or in a convenient, nearby lo- 
cation for these course requirements. 

Plant facilities, generally, were found to be good and most 
of the shops were well-outfitted. The existence of programs 
and enrollment in programs were about the average of at least 
four other states of the Midwest and Rocky Mountain West. 
However, it was quite evident that shops were not necessarily 
planned by instructors, themselves, for space, flexibility, or 
fixed equipment. As a result money probably has been wasted 
in some of this investment. Teachers, business leaders, labor 
leaders, and governmental experts have not been too highly 
involved even in the planning of new school plants, with result- 
ing loss of efficient use of space or inappropriate purchases of 
equipment in the larger and “heavier” equipped facilities. 

Plant facilities in the high schools appear to be under- 
utilized. Most classes were enrolled below normally efficient 
teaching loads for far too few hours of the day. Whether job op- 
portunities, inadequate counseling, or failure of school adminis- 
tration is the cause of this finding is difficult to say. Nonethe- 
less, either vocational or avocational training or both could be 
considerably increased within a total community in most of the 
secondary school situations. 

In the rapidly changing areas of vocational needs, too lit- 
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tie effort is made to determine whether instructors really are up 
to date in their knowledge and teaching abilities. This is par- 
ticularly true in the electronics field. Even the small high 
school in the out-of-way communities needs attention. One such 
visit — to Grand County High in Moab — pointed up the case 
where a vocational instructor, a carpenter and teamster by 
trade, had begun work on automotive mechanics without proper 
facilities, equipment, or training. He stated that he was not 
truly qualified in this area, but pointed out that at least the 
school board had let him get started in an area where boys can 
be placed in jobs even though it had not seen fit to invest in 
getting a qualified instructor. 

There is little evidence that the OEO (War on Poverty) or 
MDTA (Training and Retraining programs under the Office of 
Manpower of the Department of Labor) have any relationship 
to the vocational programs in any Utah institution. The^ size of 
minority group communities and the nature of their “disadvan- 
tage” in Utah were not determined, but the director in one 
school district did have classes for the “disadvantaged” and 
seemed to be struggling to relate them to the rest of his pro- 
gram. Attitudes do not seem to direct thinking in this area, 
even though the fact that 15 of the 36 persons in one class 
were named “Martinez” has some relevancy at least to the 
problem at hand. 

Generally, vocational education is set apart from the rest of 
the school program. Both academic and vocational education 
groups appear to contribute to and/or accept this separateness. 



Personnel in the School Community 

Teachers and administrators in Utah’s vocational programs 
express the deep concern that their public image should be 
changed. The only way to change images in a fundamental and 
valid manner is to change the roles of the image makers — the 
teachers and administrators. A closer tie between the business 
and working communities for both teachers and administrators 
will be a role change and, therefore, an image change. 

Conference sessions at Utah State all seemed to stress that 
“there is a proper way to do things.” In the administration of 
vocational programs at local district, college, or institute level, 
programs often break down because the “proper way to do 
things” is to follow administrative directives even when the di- 
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rectives do not necessarily enhance the values in the vocational 
program. Utah is apparently not dissimilar to other states in 
this regard. It is true that programs are more successful 
when orderly in both planning and administration, but this 
consultant suspects that many programs in Utah are not up to 
par simply because the teachers in the program become slaves 
to administrative decree. 

Utah should cease asking teachers to “do things for noth- 
ing.” If annual conferences are to be held, full teachers’ pay 
and travel and per diem expenses should be allocated. Some 
teachers at the conference in Logan were “on their own” ; some 
received $100 for the week without regard to travel time, costs, 
or forfeiture of summer employment elsewhere. The vocational 
program ought to be considered on a year-round basis. 
Conferences similar to the one in Logan are beneficial and 
probably should be held every third year, with every vocational 
teacher in the state required to be present — ^but on full pay for 
full summer’s employment. Institutes and conferences are to be 
encouraged if persons who have ideas and new thinking are 
invited to lead the institute programs. The survey staff recom- 
mends an expansion of this approach. 

When institutes are held, the program should have just as 
many leaders and consultants and teachers from the business 
and labor communities as from the school administrative, col- 
lege level, and teaching communities. Many institutes lose 
their flavor because they are simply educators talking with and 
to more educators. 

In the business and distributive education programs, the 
academic and vocational programs need to be interlocked. Voca- 
tional directors and academic supervisors should be working 
closely together. In districts that have at least 1,000 or more 
students in junior and senior high school enrollments, one full- 
time administrative officer should be assigned to coordinate vo- 
cational-academic curriculums, probably by state mandate and at 
state expense. This proposed office should coordinate the test- 
ing, evaluation, curricular offerings, subject matter content, 
and the like, in order to bring about a closer relationship be- 
tween the academic program and the vocational program. As is 
true in most parts of the nation, Utah’s academic and vocational 
programs are badly in need of integration rather than separation 
at the school district level. 
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The vocational education programs, themselves, need much 
stronger coordination and integration than now appears to be 
the case. The cleavage between the office and distributive 
fields of study and between the industrial and agricultural 
fields is too marked. Vocational directors, who obviously must 
have a specialty in one of the fields, should perhaps be given an 
intensive course at this time in the problems and potentials of 
each of the vocational fields, with the hope that coordination 
will improve rather than suffer under the special emphasis of 
one field over another. 

All vocational teachers should be placed on an eleven-months 
school year, even if classes are not in operation during this en- 
tire time, with one month allowed for vacation periods. If this 
necessitates a quarter or semester of sabbatical leaves for such 
teachers every seventh or tenth year, this would be in order. 

Some of the best vocational programs are those that have 
federal monies involved. Especially good is the training pro- 
grams set up through Weber College for the special require- 
ments of Hill Air Force Base. When defense requirements of 
the nation shift, however, the ingredients of this kind of pro- 
gram should be preserved and the facilities and benefits con- 
verted to ongoing training needs, especially in the constantly 
expanding electronics industries. 

General vocational funding, both federal and state — espe- 
cially state, since Utah can control a certain part of its own pro- 
grams— is strongly recommended. The fact that funds for T & I, 
vocational agriculture, etc. are often inappropriate to some 
school systems should not negate the ability of that system to 
use a like apportionment of funds in more appropriate areas, 
such as distributive and business education. The job market of 
a community or area should reflect the kind of dollars and the 
kind of programs that the area requires, regardless of the 
field. It appears that the pronounced federal earmarking of 
funds in traditionally supported programs has distorted the vo- 
cational programming in Utah (and probably other states). In 
vocational agriculture and homemaking, in particular, funding 
favors these programs in greater proportion than the job 
market reflects. In business, distributive, trades and industrial, 
and technical programs, the funding appears to be generally 
lesser than the requirements of the job market for institutional 
and on-the-job training. Utah should consider compensatory 
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funding in such instances, even as the needs vary from school 
district to district (or college or institute, as the case may be) . 

Utah badly needs, even with all that it has already provided, 
equipment funding for the modern technological demands — 
especially in the electronic and machine tool and equipment 
shops. Perhaps the only way to provide this is by “lease” or 
“lease purchase” agreements, but it is vital and required if pro- 
grams within the institutions are to keep pace. 

Vocational education needs a coordinated public information 
service, preferably at the state level, to make better use of 
press, radio, and TV ; to reach the total school faculties of the 
state, including the academic areas ; and to provoke involvement, 
to a much greater extent, of the business and labor communities. 

Some of the expressed conclusions of groups participating in 
the Logan conferences made real sense because they had a rank- 
and-file ring. One of the conclusions that needs underscoring in 
most Utah districts is that opportunities should be provided for 
teacher appearances before many community groups to explain 
and discuss subjects of vocational specialties and employment 
opportunities. 



MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Advisory committees for all vocational programs should 
have at least 25 per cent of their membership comprised of repre> 
sentatives from the workingman’s community. The working- 
man’s community, as a rule, will be the union community, since 
the unorganized workingman is not represented by any kind of 
responsible, knowledgeable spokesman. If this involvement de- 
mands reimbursement of wage loss, then this is an expense that 
the union community had best face for the good of the state. 

2. Vocational education should coordinate the basic and pr$> 
vocational education programs for OEO, Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, and Youth Opportunity Centers. This coordination would 
help not only to secure quality in the programs but also to re- 
move those people in the programs from the alienated society in 
which they find themselves. 

3. On*the*job training should be provided increasingly in non- 
school facilities. The best kind of job skill training is that pro- 
vided on-the-job. Vocational education is too highly institution- 
alized in Utah. Within a few years, progress should be made to 
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provide “laboratory” space for at least 25 per cent of the train- 
ing on employer (public or private) premises. 

4. Vocational education should be designed as a eommunity 
eoneept. Vocational counseling must be adequate. Local and 
area job markets, whether permanent or seasonal, must be fully 
known and analyzed. The economic community, both manage- 
ment and labor, must be known to the school and the school to it. 

5. No high school counselor should ha\'c a counseling load 
exceeding 300 students. Vocational counseling is weak and one 
of the reasons is the high counselor-pupil ratio. 

6. At least two vocational courses as a prerequisite to high 
school graduation should be required. This requirement should 
be met in Grades 10 and 11, and there should be five or six 
courses from which students may choose. One of the courses 
should deal with the general area of “the world of work” and 
the other with a manual, blue collar, or technical skill which 
may be selected. No young person should pass through the new 
American school without feeling some kinship for the value and 
importance of both work and jobs. 

7. Work-study programs should be organized in each high 
school for at least one year of the secondary school curriculum, 
preferably the llth or 12th. Not all areas will be easily adapt- 
able to this recommendation, but no urban area should be with- 
out such a program-— and the greatest amount of Utah popula- 
tion is concentrated in urban areas. 

8. Positive steps should be taken to serve the academic needs 
of students in the trade-tech schools. No young person, with or 
without a high school diploma, can afford to consider himself 
ready for work with skill training only. For every 6 hours of 
job skill training, 2 hours of training should be required in any 
one or more of these areas : English, language arts, social sci- 
ence — especially economics and sociology— and the humanities. 

9. In districts that have at least 1,000 or more students in 
junior and senior high school enrollments, one full-time adminis- 
trative officer should be assigned to coordinate the vocational- 
academic curriculums, probably by state mandate and at state 
expense. As is true in most parts of the nation, Utah’s academic 
and vocational programs are badly in need of integration rather 
than separation at the school district level. 
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10. All vocational teachers should be placed on an eleven- 
months school year. This arrangement should be made, even if 
classes are not in operation during this entire time, and one 
month’s vacation time should be allowed. 
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CHAPTER W 

VIEWS OP MANAGEMENT 



In the study of Vocational Education in Utah the views of 
management form an important part. To obtain a reasonable 
perspective of these views presents the problem of obtaining a 
representative sample of opinion. To meet this problem, Cham- 
ber of Commerce executives throughout Utah were invited to 
assist. As a result, they prepared lists of names— with titles 
and mailing addresses — of individuals who hire for various em- 
ployers in their localities. The Chamber executives were advised 
to consider seven areas: wholesale and retail trade; manufac- 
turing; service (including tourism); transportation and public 
utilities; contract construction; finance, insurance, and real 
estate ; and mining. 

The response of the Chamber executives was immediate and 
emphatic. Lists of individuals to be contacted were supplied. To 
these was sent a questionnaire form: Bminess Evakiation of 
Vocational Education in Utah. Sent out with the form was a 
cover letter which stated that specific remarks of any one em- 
ployer would be confidential. Those completing the form were 
urged to give their “honest and forthright evaluation of the 
vocational training programs presently operating in your com- 
munity.” Also, they were encouraged to report only on their 
local branch if their company had offices in several cities in 
Utah. 

After the first returns were received, the survey staff mem- 
ber followed up the mail approach with many on-the-spot inter- 
views from Salt Lake City to St. George. Only the extreme 
eastern portion was not covered; however, business leaders in 
Vernal, Koosevelt, and Price did submit their views. 



PARTICIPATING FIRMS 

Management opinion was recorded from 25 Utah cities, as 
follows : 



American Fork 

Bountiful 

Brigham City 

Centerville 

Clearfield 

Hurricane 



Hyrum 

Kaysville 

Lajdion 

Logan 

Ogden 

Orem 



Price 

Provo 

Kedmond 

Bichfield 

Richmond 

Roosevelt 
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Roy Salt Lake City Tooele 

Salina St. George Vernal 

Springville 

Views expressed in this study are based on remarks of 132 
individuals “who do the hiring’' for firms in 25 cities, as noted 
above. Seventy-five of these are officers in their businesses ; the 
57 others are store managers, personnel directors, or are in other 
responsible positions. Business of all sizes was represented. 

The median number of employees in the 132 firms report- 
ing is 20. Total employees of all these firms is 12,327 — an av- 
erage of about 93 per firm. Twenty-two larger companies 
have from 150 to 1,820 employees. Twenty-two smaller ones 
have 5 or fewer ; 3, one each. 

Some businesses represented cover several areas — the rea- 
son for the total exceeding the number of participating firms : 



Areas of Business 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Manufacturing 
Service (including tourism) 
Transportation and public utilities 
Contract construction 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Mining 



Participants in Survey 
53 

17 

18 
16 
15 
21 

4 



The composition of a work force depends on the type of 
work and the difficulty of the work assignments. The individ- 
ual who knows these requirements best is the one who does the 
hiring. The survey form provided employers an opportunity to 
look at the total work force employed by their firm. 



Profiles of Work Force and Requirements 

A profile of the work force of the businesses participating 
in this study shows that skilled workers and master^ craftsmen 
have major roles to play. From the data in Table 18, it is easy 
to see why modern society should place proper emphasis on — 
and recognize the important roles of — skilled workers, crafts- 
men, and technicians. These all serve vital roles in technology. 
The data point out that business must have scientists, engi- 
neers, and highly trained managerial personnel — many col- 
lege-trained. For each of these, however, there are many tech- 
nicians and craftsmen needed to carry on work which is as im- 
portant as that of the originator’s. Men who build, test, try 
out, adjust, and repair the equipment are as vital in Utah’s 
economy as the engineer and the scientist. 
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TABLE 18 (Continued) 
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T Cent of Employees in Following Categories : 
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The educational requirements for individuals seeking em- 
ployment in the future followed a pattern. (See Table 18.) Of 
the 132 businesses reporting, 100 said they could not use indi- 
viduals having less-than-high-school education. Most of the 
remaining 32 employers noted they could use only 5 to 20 per 
cent. The need for future employees with a general high-school 
education and those with specialized occupational training was 
well documented. Of the 132, 98 will need 70 per cent or more 
of their future employees with this type of background. Sixty 
of the 98 wish from 90 to 100 per cent of their new employees 
to have this type of education and training in the high school. 

Forty-five businesses favor one to three years of post-high- 
school education and training. Mainly, this group wishes 10 to 
30 per cent to have this background. The 53 firms requiring 
college-trained individuals were in the minority; in these cases, 
such needs did not exceed 10 per cent. (See Table 18 for de- 
tails.) 

This survey, as others, provides an overview; it does not 
give specific answers to local personnel problems. To know 
what specific action is preferable, one should know the situation 
locally— say, in Logan, Ogden, or Richfield. Many communi- 
ties in the nation undertake local job-opportunity surveys. 

AN EXEMPLARY LOCAL STUDY 

Education leaders wish to prepare youth for the world of 
work and for maximum individual development. The question 
is: What is needed for this preparation? How may facts be ob- 
tained ? > 

Facing this problem some years ago Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, provided an excellent answer. A comprehensive survey 
of business was taken by the Greater Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, local employment office, and Pittsburgh School 
Board. Of firms originally contacted, 87 per cent responded. 
Spurring this study was a high unemployment rate locally* 
plus a realization that education strongly favored the academic/ 
college preparatory programs. Selected findings were : 

To meet current industrial needs locally, 109 vocational 
programs were recommended — 48 within high schools 
and 61 to require post-high-school education. ’ 

To meet future industrial needs locally, this breakdown 
was favored : 
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6 per cent less than high school education 
14 per cent general high school education 

23 per cent high school, including specialized train- 
ing: clerical, business, distributive, occupational, and 

vocational 

33 per cent one to three years of post-high-school 

study or training 

24 per cent four years or more of college. 

To meet the requirements of the future, the Pittsburgh 
consensus — based on the study — suggested training of stu 
dents be about as follows : 

20 per cent in occupational studies 
20 per cent in vocational programs 
20 per cent in pretechnical instruction 
40 per cent in college preparatory studies. 

At that time, less than 4 per cent of Pittsburgh’s high school 
students were attending vocational classes — woefully short of 
current and future needs of local industry. Other needs for 
readjustment and counseling guidance were obvious. Pitts- 
burghjs^resj^ its educational programs, as a result of 

4his"'3ufvey: For instance, there is and will be much greater 
emphasis on education and training for vocations. 

FACETS OF THE UTAH STUDY 

What Pittsburgh has learned, Utah communities are learn- 
ing or may learn: local study of industrial/business needs is 
an efficient aid to structuring local and state educational pro- 
gramming. 

In the Utah state survey, management reports its belief 
that: 

• Local high schools are training 50 per cent or more 
in college-preparatory courses (78 such answers). 

• Only 20 to 30 per cent are being trained vocationally 
or for pre-apprenticeship. 

Obviously, these questions vS:ill require careful scrutiny — 
for accuracy and for future community and state needs : Are too 
many students being prepared for college? Of these, how 
many actually will attend? Is their college preparation a busi- 
ness necessity or economically feasible? These are just some of 
the questions that must attend such a review of the survey 
opinion. 
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Hoiv does business currently rate preparation for work of 
new employees? Of the 132 responses, 3 reported Excellent; 43 
Good ; 45 Satisfactory ; 37 Fair ; 3 Poor ; and 4 gave no opinion. 
Thus, 88 of the 132 rated their new employees as satisfactorily 
trained or better. An obvious corollary is: Where is training 
for work obtained? Many methods of training are used to de- 
velop skilled manpower. 

Hoiv does business train its own employees? Survey re- 
ports noted that 126 utilized on-the-job training; 57, appren- 
ticeship; 26, adult vocational training in public schools; and 7 
each, correspondence education or adult training in private 
schools. As to availability of skilled manpower, 104 reported 
limited supply; 13 said aid was readily available; 15 reported 
unavailability. 

What cooperation exists betiveen employers and schools? 
The Utah survey results here are illuminating and disturb- 
ing : While 45 of the 132 respondees noted that they did discuss 
their manpower needs with school officials, 87 did not so certify. 
Some of the latter may have had unofficial or official (that is, 
school board) representation in education. However, only 4 re- 
ported firm members serving local school boards as members. 
To the question: Have school guidance counselors visited your 
business in the last two years?, 98 respondees said no and only 
32 yes. Communication, obviously, is limited, fragmentary, or 
incomplete. 

THE USES OF BUSINESS ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

How may liaison between educational requirements and busi- 
ness-needs be preserved? A good method is the use of busi- 
ness advisory committees. For example, Los Angeles Trade 
Technical College uses many such committees — ^to see that its 
programs keep pace with changing job requirements in Cali- 
fornia. In San Diego, 83 groups of businessmen actively are 
engaged in helping with such improvement ; each man is an ex- 
pert in his field — and knowledgeable about manpower needs of 
his industry. In Kenosha, Wisconsin, the School of Vocatiqnal, 
Technical, and Adult Education has an exemplary plan^of co- 
operation of *'town and gown.” 

Fortunately for Utahans, examples are not so far to seek: 
More than 200 advisors serve the Salt Lake City Trade Techni- 
cal Institute. President J. 0. Nelson says: “We consider ad- 
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visory committees as vital to the operation and progress of our 
institution as the administration itself.” 

In essence, the really outstanding vocational schools all 
profit from use of businessmen on formal-informal advisory 
committees. Thus they learn of changes in business and busi- 
ness requirements among employees. Furthermore, schools of 
this temper warm the interest of businessmen; the latter form 
a waiting list— to welcome graduates of such schools to their 
places of business. 

Liaison between business and education may be improved 
through direct business instruction participation in vocational 
schools. The survey queried : How many in your business serve 
on advisory committees for vocational-technical courses offered 
in your schools? Of 132 respondees, only 28 replied affirma- 
tively. Three of these had 3 individuals in this role. Only 41 of 
the 12,327 employees are presently serving on an advisory com- 
mittee. Revealing also was this query: Would you support added 
state/local taxes to develop more-comprehensive vocational- 
technical training programs? Sixty-six said yes; 56, no; 10 were 
undecided. Why this number of “no” votes? Here were some of 
the reasons given : 

“Since a high percentage of high school students do not 
go on to college or do not graduate from college, we feel pres- 
ent tax monies should be more equitably allocated to provide 
training, education, and preparation in all fields of endeavor.” 

I am not convinced that sufficient funds are not available. 
Supervisory and administrative staffs seem to be enlarging 
disproportionately.” 

“Monies now available could be channeled to take care of 
needed classes.” 

Utah spends enough for education, but vocational-technical 
training programs apparently aren’t getting their share.” 

“I would if necessary. First, I want to be convinced we are 
getting all we can for our educational dollar.” 

“But would support re-allocating of existing funds to give 
impetus to this program.” 

Some reporting a “yes” vote to the query voiced reserva- 
tions : 

“If properly programmed, yes; if handled in the same 
manner as now, no.” 
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“Only after the monies presently allocated for this purpose 
are being used to the marimum efficiency.” 

THE TAX DOLLAR AND EDUCATION 

Numerous comments by Management were directed at 
high taxes at all levels: local, state, and federal. There were 
demands for efficiency, better uses of tax money. For efficiency, 
64 respondents thought that junior college-trade technical edu- 
cation should be offered jointly. On the other hand, however, 
57 were equally certain these training programs should not be 
combined. A cogent observation was this : “When this has been 
done in the past, vocational-technical education has become a 
stepchild of academic education — in a very real sense of funds 
allocation, curriculum development, school-community status, 
and so on.” 

Also revealing was another writer’s comment: “With 
Utah’s scattered population I think that any available facilities 
should be used to the utmost. By integrating technical schools 
with junior colleges, trainees have advantages of academic in- 
struction — should time be available.” 

MANPOWER TRAINING— ITS NEEDS 
AND IMPLICATIONS 

There is an urgent and increasing need in our swiftly 
changing economy for a new hard look at the whole problem of 
manpower training. Many firms that have reasonably sophis- 
ticated training programs will find it advisable to re-examine 
them with a view to expanding their effort and filling in the 
gaps where they exist. Many others that have only modest 
programs or that have not yet entered the training field would 
do well to investigate this problem and to make plans to under- 
take balanced and comprehensive training programs. 

This is a matter that is engaging the attention of top 
management and training directors throughout the nation. 
But there is an inescapable need for more attention to it, and 
the need is growing. Many trade, professional, and business 
associations are assuming leadership roles in bringing about a 
better understanding of the problem on the part of their mem- 
bers and in urging action. In this case also, the responsibility 
and the urgency are certain to grow as modern technology ex- 
pands. 
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Increased Training Activities Needed 

From observations blended in the Utah and the U. S. 
Chambers of Commerce, it is clear that room exists for a con- 
siderable advance on the manpower training front. By way of 
example, some training directors have outstanding apprentice- 
ship programs but have not worked with vocational-technical 
schools or utilized the advantages of work-study, or correspond- 
ence education. Others are utilizing vocational-technical school 
programs but have not undertaken apprenticeship programs. 
The situation today demands expansion of programs, the use of 
more techniques, and the development of balanced programs. 
Thus there is a job for all. And the job must be done. 

It is essential that the work force be upgraded constantly 
so that employed persons can hold tomorrow’s jobs. It is also 
necessary to train unemployed persons to become productive in 
modern business and industry, and to train youngsters enter- 
ing the labor force to meet manpower demands so that there is 
no large pool of unemployables in the economy of tomorrow. 
This is essential if standards of living are to continue to im- 
prove, and if the United States is to continue to be competitive 
in world markets. And on these prospects hangs the position 
of our country in a highly competitive world, a world that is 
competitive in politics as well as in the area of trade. 

Doubtless most people are aware by this time of the swift 
pace of the technological change and what it is doing to man- 
power demands. There is a lot of talk about automation, which 
is a rather imperfect word for the technological improvements 
that are taking place. There are complaints that automation is 
throwing people out of work. Not enough emphasis is placed 
on the new skills which are being created by technological im- 
provements, and on the growing shortage of workers qualihed 
to perform these skills. Actually, what now exists is a pool of 
unemployed persons who for the most part do not possess the 
skills required by industry, and a large demand by industry for 
people who have the required skills. It perhaps is true, as 
some have said, that a job could be available for every un- 
employed person if he only had the skill necessary to fill it. 



The Challenge We Pace 

Here is the basis of the challenge that we face. We must 
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modernize our work force, and see tnat the modernization pro- 
cess keeps pace with the sweep of technological change. The de- 
mand for blue-collar workers is declining. The age of the 
white-collar worker is here, and the shift from blue to white 
collars will increase hereafter. These white-collar workers 
must possess required skills to hold their jobs. The emphasis 
that must be placed on education and training springs from 
these inescapable facts of life. 

To meet the challenge, there must be increasing coopera- 
tion and coordination of eifort between businessmen and educa- 
tors. They must learn to know each other’s needs and problems 
at a level not yet reached in Utah, and work together to provide 
the trained manpower to fill the jobs of today and tomorrow. 

The businessman has a special mission to perform in this 
process and a responsibility to carry it out. More than any other 
member of the community, he knows what the employment 
opportunities and requirements are and promise to be in a given 
industry or business. Therefore, he is in a unique position to 
keep the educator and the programs in touch with reality so 
far as demands for manpower are concerned. 

Businessmen can be helpful by serving on advisory _ com- 
mittees to make certain that school curricula are realistic and 
meaningful. They can assist also by lending top management 
people as teachers of subjects in their field of special knowl- 
edge, by encouraging the use of skilled craftsmen as teachers 
of certain vocational and technicfj courses, and by furnishing 
training equipment, or making it available. In these instances, 
businessmen will be performing community services of a type 
that is going to be needed more and more. 

There is an increasing need for vocational and technical 
training schools, and for businessmen to act in an advisory 
capacity to see that their training courses keep abreast of actual 
needs. Such schools offer a highly encouraging solution for 
ilhe school dropout problem, as evidenced by the low dropout 
rate in some areas where successful vocational and technical 
schools are in operation. In numerous cases, they have given 
the dropout a new goal to shoot for, and an opportunity to be- 
come a productive and prosperous citizen. They are also 
supplying industry with skilled manpower to fill the jobs of the 
present era. Business participation is probably the most impor- 
tant factor in these problems. All the money that is spent on 
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vocational training in many areas might well be wasted unless 
business becomes deeply involved in these programs. 

Each citizen of Utah, be he a representative of manage- 
ment, labor, government, or lay group, should accept this chal- 
lenge — measure the vocatianal technical 'programs offered 
youth and adults in your community or area. Are you doing as 
much as our society needs ? Can you afford to do less ? 

UTAH MANAGEMENT SPEAKS 

What are the views of management on how Utah vocational- 
technical training programs may he made more effective? Kep- 
resentative responses from the survey are quoted to provide 
answers to this question: 

• Better instruction and coordination with industry. 

• Assist administrators, teachers, students, and parents 
to become aware that high schools should be vocation- 
al and technically oriented as well as college prepara- 
tory oriented. 

• By offering advanced training during off hours. 

• In our particular area, I believe the vocational and 
technical training programs need to be expanded and 
geared to the needs of the area. For instance we need 
plumbers, electricians, and general handymen. 

• Duchesne County needs to offer more adult education 

classes geared to the needs of the communities and not 
merely to enable teachers to satisfy requirements for 
certification. / ^ 

• Greater concern for industrial needs and closT'woi^ 
ing cooperation to fill these needs. 

• Establishment of a trade-tech school at the southern 
end of the state. 

• Increased emphasis on vocational education by facul- 
ty and school administrators. 

• By having vocational training programs in more areas 
of the state than just Provo and Salt Lake. 

• Broadening industrial arts offerings — at the high 
school level. These make an excellent matrix, and 
provide a vestibule into more specialized and advanced 
vocational-technical training. 

• To the extent that budgets permit, more closely simu- 
lating "real world” situations, e.g., introducing machin- 
ist trainees to tape control machine tools, draftsman to 
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mechanized drawing and latest commercial and mili- 
tary specifications, etc. 

• More emphasis on programs similar to DECA [Distri- 
bution-Marketing-Selling] and less emphasis on train- 
ing for professional fields and more consideration for 
training for service professions and blue-collar jobs. 

• Instructors should have direct experience in the field 
they are teaching! (e.g., an experienced mechanic 
should teach mechanics, etc.) . 

• We do not have a bona fide high school vocational 
program. We need a department which leans heavily 
on vocational training with some academic. 

• We need a post-secondary school in this area which is 
equipped and stalled to provide vocational training 
necessary for local industry. 

• Expand the present program to include vocational 
and technical training not now covered. Some of these 
training programs could be integrated with classes 
now offered in high school. 

• If our local administrators of the vocational schools 
would make a survey of the needs of industry and busi- 
ness in the area and then train the untrained, semi- 
skilled, and skilled to fit the particular jobs needed, we 
would have better help and our school dollars would go 
to a more meaningful purpose. 

• Two periods per day of training at the job of private 
industry. Perhaps supplemented by high school in- 
struction. 

• Better communication with business establishments. 

• By closer correlation with vocational schools, ena- 
bling released time in high school to participate in the 
vocational training where they are staffed and 
equipped to handle those phases that are not available 
in high school. 

• Field trips to industrial firms. 

• Coordinate classes offered and content of class ma- 
terial with future industrial needs. 

• More complete and comprehensive plan on high 
school level — not just general classes. 

• Better vocational guidance and counseling to direct 
young people into needed fields of their adaptability. 

• Offer courses that are required in the area, super- 
vised by, or assisted by industry. 



• At the high school level, concentrate on the vocation- 
al or technical training more completely without the 
needs for subjects which do not apply or for which the 
person has no desire or need. 

• Conduct a more effective advertising program in the 
area to make established workers aware of vocational 
and technical courses offered. Work through mailing, 
newspapers, trade magazines, and local industry to ac- 
complish this. 

MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Manpower training programs should be re*examined. In a 
swiftly changing economy, it is becoming imperative that train- 
ing programs be studied to determine effectiveness and to point 
up needs. New skills are, being created by technological ad- 
vances and the shortage of workers qualified to perform these 
skills is increasing. Manpower must be trained to fill the jobs 
that are developing in the economy if standards of living are to 
continue to improve and if the United States is to continue to be 
competitive in world markets. 

2. There must be increasing cooperation and coordination of 
effort between businessmen and educators to meet the challenge 
of providing trained manpower to fill the jobs of today and to- 
morrow. Businessmen can help by serving on advisory commit- 
tees to make certain that school curricula are meaningful. They 
can assist also by lending top management people as teachers of 
subjects in their field of special knowledge, by encouraging the 
use of skilled craftsmen as teachers of certain vocational and 
technical courses, and by furnishing training equipment. 

3. More vocational and technical schools should be estab- 
lished to meet increasing needs. These schools offer a highly 
encouraging solution for the dropout problem, as evidenced by 
the low dropout rate in some areas where successful vocational 
and technical schools are in operation. In addition, they supply 
industry with skilled manpower to fill the jobs of the present era. 

4. Modern society should place proper emphasis on the im- 
portant roles of skilled workers, craftsmen, and technicians. 
These all serve vital roles in technology. Men who build, test, 
try out, adjust, and repair the equipment are as vital in Utah’s 
economy as the engineer and the scientist. 
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PART IV — ANCILLARY SERVICES 

• Personnel 

• Finance 

• Plant Facilities 



CHAPTER 12 

TEACHER PERSONNEL 



No school program can be better than the quality of its 
teachers. An adequate supply of competent, dedicated teachers is 
essential to the success of any educational endeavor. All other 
functions, regardless of their importance, occupy supporting 
roles to the teaching-learning process, in which the teacher is 
the leading key figure. 

This chapter deals with the qualifications of vocational edu- 
cation teachers in Utah, the processes by which they are trained, 
and provisions for their welfare. 

COMPOSITION OF TEACHING STAFF 

More than 1,400 persons, including 390 guidance counse- 
lors, were engaged as teachers of vocational subjects in Utah 
high schools during the school year 1965-66. An additional 271 
teachers were employed in post-secondary day and evening pro- 
grams in trade and technical education, and 321 persons partici- 
pated as teachers in other adult education programs. Except 
for home economics, most of the nontechnical adult education 
programs were staffed by regular high school teachers. Table 
19 shows the distribution of vocational education personnel by 
level and by subject area. 

In some instances — particularly involving high school 
trade and industrial training — teachers were assigned to more 
than one subject area. For example, all except 23 of the 119 
high school teachers of trade and industrial training also 
taught industrial arts. A similar situation existed in the busi- 
ness and distributive education areas, although on a smaller 
scale. Such overlapping assignments frequently were necessary 
in schools in which enrollments were too small to justify a sep- 
arate full-time instructor in each area. 

professional qualifications 

Teacher competence is determined by many factors, some of 
which are aesthetic and difficult to measure. It is generally ac- 
cepted, however, that criteria such as level of professional train- 
ing, amount and nature of experience, and extent of adherence 
to prescribed certification standards provide a basis for a rea- 
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sonable appraisal of staff competence. These factors are used as 
evaluative criteria in this section of the report. 

Data concerning each comparative factor were not available 
for every vocational teacher, hence the discrepancy which the 
careful reader will note between numerical totals indicated in 
Table 19 and those in subsequent tables. The discrepancy is 
slight, however, and should in no way detract from the validity 
of trends revealed by the available data. 



TABLE 19 

Distribution of Utah Vocational Education Teachers, 1965-66 



Position 


Number 


Secondary 






Agriculture 


56 




Distributive Education 


S3 


(includes 11 who also teach 


Guidance Counselors 


890 


Office Occupations 


Home Economics 


302 




Industrial Arts 


348 


(includes 96 who also teach 


Office Occupations 


288 


Trade and Industrial Training) 
(includes 11 v/ho also teach 


Trade and Industrial Training 


119 


Distributive Education) 
(includes 96 who also teach 


Post-Secondary 




Industrial Arts) 

( 


Trades and Technical Education 
Day Instructors 


174 


(includes 56 who also teach 


Evening Instructors 


153 


evenings) 

(includes 56 who also teach days) 


Adult (Nontechnical) 
Agriculture 


42 




Distributive Education 


11 


(’64-’65) 


Home Economics 


215 


(’64-’65) 


Trade and Industrial Training 


53 



Source: Directories of Utah Vocational Education Personnel, 1965-66. 



College Training 

The baccalaureate degree is recognized as the minimum 
educational level necessary for teachers of all academic subjects 
and many vocational areas, including agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, and distributive and office occupations. 
The most notable exception to this requirement is the area of 
trade and industrial education, teachers of which frequently are 
recruited into the teaching profession from the skilled trades 
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with credit given the basis of occupational skills in lieu of 
academic courses. 

The situation in Utah represents a departure from the 
general rule in that the overwhelming majority of trade and 
industrial education teachers have completed college. Since most 
of these teachers also teach industrial arts, and thus are re- 
quired to have a college degree, the situation is not surprising. 
Nonetheless, this is a commendable standing. 

Table 20 shows the educational levels of all vocational educa- 
tion teachers in Utah secondary schools for whom these data 
were available, classified by major and minor assignments in 
the various subject areas. Ninety-nine per cent hold the bache- 
lor’s or higher degree. This proportion is approximately equal 
to the percentage of all Utah secondary school teachers holding 
at least the bachelor’s degree, and exceeds slightly the percent- 
age of elementary and secondary teachers combined who hold 
the bachelor’s or higher degree. (See Status of Teacher Per- 
sonnel in Utah, ,1965-66, pp. 16-17.) The relative position of 
vocational teachers as compared with other Utah teachers is 
even more favorable on the basis of the master’s degree. Ap- 
proximately 19 per cent hold the master’s or higher degree, 
whereas only 11 per cent of all Utah elementary and secondary 
teachers are in this category. Fifty per cent of the vocational 
teachers have earned at least 45 quarter hours of college credit 
beyond the bachelor’s degree level, as compared with 36 per 
cent of the combined elementary and secondary school teaching 
staffs. These data substantiate the conclusion that vocational 
teachers in Utah secondary schools have consistently higher lev- 
els of college training than do other Utah teachers. 

On the basis of national comparisons, Utah’s relative 
standing in terms of graduate degrees is less favorable. The 
national average for secondary school teachers holding the 
master’s or higher degree is 35 per cent;^ Utah’s proportions 
are 19 per cent for vocational teachers and 17 per cent for all 
secondary teachers. Excluding guidance counselors, only 11 
per cent of the vocational teachers hold the master’s or higher 
degree. While graduate training is not a paramount necessity 
in certain vocational areas, such training undoubtedly contrib- 
utes to increased competence and therefore is to be desired. 
Utah’s teachers as a whole have a long way to go in this re- 
gard. Efforts should be made as a state policy to encourage 
more teachers to pursue graduate degrees. The provision of 



' NEA Res. Bui. Vol. 44, No. 2, May 1966, p. 35. 
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more attractive salary levels for master’s degree holders should 
serve as an incentive. 

The following breakdown summarizes the average educa- 
tional preparation of the supervisors and staffs in the various 
post-secondary trades and technical education programs. A more 
detailed assessment of staff competence in this area is provide^ 
in Chapter 1 of this report. 



histihition 

Utah State University 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Supervisors and staff 

Junior colleges and colleges 

Vocational supervisors 
Staff 



Average Educational Level 



Master’s degree plus one 
year post M.S. 



Master’s degree 
Bachelor’s degree 



Technical Institutes 
Administration 

Staff 



Bachelor’s degree plus one 
year of graduate study 

High school plus 3 years 
college 



Experience 

Research has not validated a specific amount of teaching 
experience as optimal. Individual teachers vary in the extent to 
which they improve or retrogress with additional experience. It 
is probable that teaching skill is improved by experience in di- 
rect proportion to the quality of inservice training provided. In 
the interest of increased efficiency, a satisfactory balance be- 
tween experienced and inexperienced staff members should be 
maintained. 

Secondary school vocational education teachers in Utah 
have a median of 7.44 years of teaching experience as compared 
with a median of 6.37 years for all Utah secondary school teach- 
ers. Eight per cent are beginning teachers, and 41 per cent 
have taught 5 or fewer years. Approximately 36 per cent 
have more than 10 years experience, and 15 per cent have 
taught 21 or more years. Overall, the staff appears to be satis- 
factorily balanced in teaching experience. Table 21 presents 
data by which comparisons may be made among teachers of the 
various vocational subject areas. 

Trade experience as well as teaching experience is impor- 
tant in some vocational areas, particularly trades and industrial 
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and technical training. A mininriiim of 6 years of trade exper- 
ience is required for teachers of these areas. Both trade and 
teaching experience of instructors in post-secondary vocational 
programs are summarized as follows : 

Institution Average Years of Average Years of 

Teaching Experience Trade Experience 

Utah State University 
Trade and Industrial Education 



Supervisors and staff 


12.0 


6.5 


Colleges and Junior Colleges 






Vocational supervisors 


19.0 


10.0 


Staff 


9.6 


9.0 


Technical Institutes 


8.6 


9-1 


Certification 







Present Utah certification . standards provide for 12 
different types of certificates and 15 endorsements. Certificates 
are required of all public school teachers, administrators, and 
supervisors in kindergarten through Grade 12, and of non- 
teaching professional personnel such as counselors, librarians, 
and school social workers. Temporary permits called “letters 
of authorization,” valid for one year, are issued in emergency 
situations to individuals who are unable to meet certification re- 
quirements. Persons so authorized comprised 1 per cent of the 
total statewide staff during 1965-66. 

The General Secondary Certificate is the basic credential 
issued to high school teachers in Utah. This is a “blanket,” 
unendorsed certificate and authorizes the holder to teach high 
school subjects at the discretion of local authorities. Special cer- 
tificates are issued in the areas of agriculture, home economics, 
industrial arts, and trades and industrial training. Although 
teachers of agriculture, home economics, and industrial arts 
may teach up to 50 per cent of their time under provisions of the 
General Secondary Certificate, the Board of Public Instruction 
strongly urges compliance with the requirements for the spe- 
cial area certificates. Guidance counselors may secure the Pupil 
Personnel Certificate with endorsement as counselor. Teachers 
of distributive education and office occupations come under pro- 
visions of the General Secondary Certificate. 

All of the above certificates require the bachelor’s degree 
except the Trade and Industrial Education Certificate. This cer- 
tificate is issued in two types: (1) provisional, based upon high 
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school graduation or approved equivalent and 6 years of trade 
experience; and (2) regular five-year certificate, based upon 
completion of 45 quarter hours of prescribed college credit and 
a minimum of 2 years of successful teaching experience. Cur- 
rent requirements stipulate that every teacher of trade and in- 
dustrial education must hold the five-year certificate before be- 
ginning his eleventh year of service. 

Teachers in adult vocational programs are not required to 
be certificated. Until recently a special certificate was issued to 
teachers of adult education ; however, this practice has been dis- 
continued. The only state-specified requirements for teachers of 
adult programs are three years of trade experience and the rec- 
ommendation of the local district superintendent. Six years of 
trade experience are required for teachers of post-secondary 
trades and technical education. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the vocational education teachers in 
Utah high schools during 1965-66 possessed valid certificates; 
the remaining 1 per cent taught under emergency authoriza- 
tion. Approximately one-half of 1 per cent held life diplomas, a 
credential which wisely is no longer issued in Utah. These sta- 
tistics on substandard certification are identical with those of 
the total statewide staff and are commendably low. 

Utah certification standards were in the process of being 
revised when field work for this study was conducted. Two 
types of certificates are contemplated: (1) basic professional, 
based on completion of an approved bachelor’s degree pro- 
gram; and (2) professional, based on completion of an ap- 
proved master’s degree program or 55 quarter hours of ap- 
proved graduate credit. Requirements for administrative and 
subject area endorsements are being developed, which repre- 
sents a departure from the “blanket certificate” concept. The 
survey staff concurs in this forward step and suggests that 
careful attention be given the process of determing subject 
matter and — where appropriate — trade experience requirements 
for subject area endorsement. Certification of teachers is an 
important state function and extreme diligence should be exer- 
cised in the development of criteria. 

TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

The supply of teachers for Utah public schools is measured 
primarily by the number of candidates graduated from the 
teacher-training institutions within the state. Utah institutions 
furnished nearly 80 per cent of the new teachers employed in 
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Utah during 1965. A considerable number of potential teach- 
ers come to Utah teacher-training institutions from other states 
probably because of religion. For example, more than 36 per 
cent of the teaching candidates who graduated in 1965 from 
Utah institutions came from outside the state. 

Demand for teachers is influenced by three factors: (1) the 
number of teachers who discontinue teaching; (2) the number 
of additional positions created by increased enrollments; and 
(3) the number of teachers needed to reduce teacher load and/or 
provide for expanded programs. The latter factor is more per- 
tinent to the vocational education staff. 

According to the state specialists in trade and industrial 
education and distributive education, qualified teachers in these 
areas are in short supply. The situation appears particularly 
acute in the area of distributive education. Eight new DE 
programs are contemplated for next year, and vacancies are an- 
ticipated in 3 of the 33 programs currently in operation. Posi- 
tive steps should be taken aggressively to recruit more pros- 
pective teachers into training programs in areas of existing 
shortage. Conversely, there is generally an excess of teachers 
trained in home economics, agriculture, and industrial arts, 
with the result that many of these teachers accept employment 
in other states. Improved guidance in higher education should 
help to solve this problem. The following statistics illustrate 
this condition : 



„ , , „ . , , Per Cent Teaching 

Teaching Field Outside of Utah* 

Agriculture 80.0 

Home Economics 3i’o 

Industrial Arts 48.0 

♦Based on graduates of Utah institutions between 9/1/64 and 
8/31/65. 



Teacher turnover for the state as a whole is relatively low 
—slightly less than 9 per cent in 1965 and averaging 9.8 per 
cent for the past 5 years. For vocational education teachers, an- 
nual turnover ranges from an estimated low of 5 per cent for 
teachers of agriculture and industrial arts to a high of 20-25 
per cent for home economics teachers. Primary factors con- 
tributing to the latter condition are increased home responsibili- 
ties and rearing children. In comparison with turnover rates 
for home economics teachers elsewhere, this rate is not consid- 
ered excessive. 

As suggested earlier, the religious factor has served as a 
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strong inducement for many teachers to come to and to remain 
in Utah. The state is uniquely fortunate in this respect. For 
example, teachers of trades and technical education could in 
many instances earn higher salaries in industries outside the 
state. Most prefer to remain in Utah and accept lower salaries. 

Recruitment and selection of vocational education teachers 
is the responsibility of local school district officials. State spe- 
cialists have a very real leadership responsibility, however, for 
they maintain an awareness of local needs and the supply of 
teachers being prepared within their respective areas, and 
should be prepared to provide consultative assistance in the 
placement process. However, the selection and appointment 
functions appropriately reside at local levels. 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

The professional preparation of teachers includes both 
preservice and inservice education. The greater the number of 
years of study in a comprehensively planned program, the 
greater the likelihood that the person possesses sufficient educa- 
tion for quality performance in teaching. But in teaching, as 
in all the major professions, continued inservice study and de- 
velopment are necessary to maintain proficiency. 



Preservice Education 

Utah has 6 teacher training institutions, which graduated 
a total of 2,209 teacher candidates in 1965 and an estimated 
2,519 in 1966. As is true in most states, the state land-grant col- 
lege (Utah State University) provides most of the training for 
vocational education teachers. The University of Utah and Brig- 
ham Young University also offer vocational teacher training 
programs, primarily in the areas of office occupations, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts (at Brigham Young University), and 
guidance. The College of Southern Utah, a branch of Utah 
State University, was recently granted approval of a teacher 
education program in industrial arts. Table 22 shows a break- 
down of vocational teacher education programs available in 
Utah institutions. 

The State Board for Vocational Education assumes respon- 
sibility for designating the institutions that provide training 
for vocational education teachers. The unique function of Utah 
State University as an institution for training teachers of all 
vocational areas is spelled out in state statutes. In other insti- 
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tutions, it appears that decisions concerning the inauguration 
of additional vocational teacher education programs are reached 
cooperatively by state department and institutional personnel. 
The present imbalance in supply and demand of vocational 
teachers suggests the need for coordination of the state’s role 
and constant attention to the numbers of teachers being trained 
in the various vocational areas. State authorities should strive 
to maintain a proper balance between the number trained and 
the number needed, particularly with reference to areas of short- 
age. The state institutions should be especially cooperative be- 
cause of their tax-supported state service roles. 

Approval of institutional teacher training programs is a 
state responsibility. In Utah, the program of state approval 
includes the following elements : 



1. Formal evaluations and recommendations there- 
from will be made every five years for those institutions 
already approved. 

2. New programs being considered for the first time 
must be formally approved by the State Board of Edu- 
cation before candidates completing the programs will be 
granted certificates. 

3. Criteria to be used in formal evaluations will be 
determined cooperatively by those concerned under the 
leadership of the State School Office staff. 

4. Team members assigned to carry out evaluations 
will proceed under the direction of the Administrator of 
the Division of Teacher Personnel and will be drawn 
from the State School Office staff, other colleges and uni- 
versities, and local school districts.® 



Institutional accreditation frequently is accomplished coop- 
eratively in connection with NCATE and/or Northwest Associa- 
tion evaluations. In these instances the state education depart- 
ment staff normally is represented on visiting teams. These 
practices are satisfactory in that they provide added evidence of 
quality in teacher education programs. They should not, how- 
ever, lead to the restriction of all formal evaluation of teacher 
training programs only to those conducted under auspices of 
NCATE or the regional accrediting association. The state has 
a responsibility in this function that should not be delegated, 
relinquished, or minimized. Periodic evaluations of teacher 
education programs should be conducted systematically by state 
department representatives, including persons from the voca- 



TTi Utah Public Schools, pp. 8-9 (adopted by 

Utah State Board of Education June 14, 1966). 
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tional education staff when appropriate, sufficiently often to as- 
sure maintenance of high standards of program quality. Eval- 
uations by other accrediting organizations should be consid- 
ered supplementary to the basic state program. Evaluative cri- 
teria should be cooperatively developed, utilizing state depart- 
ment personnel, representatives of teacher training institutions, 
local school leaders, and other appropriate resources. 

All vocational teacher education programs need provisions 
for frequent review, upgrading, and redirection. Although 
each occupational category has its own specific problems, effec- 
tive teacher education is a major element in vocational education 
and should not become static and routine. In-depth analyses of 
teacher education in each vocational area are found in the indi- 
vidual subject area chapters of this report. 



Inservice Training and Supervisidn 

Supervision and inservice, or on-the-job education of voca- 
tional education teachers in Utah, are coordinated at the state 
level by the specialist in each vocational subject area. Twenty- 
seven of the 40 local school districts have directors of vocational 
education, whose responsibilities include assistance in the provi- 
sion of local inservice and supervisory activities. Teacher train- 
ers are provided by the three major vocational teacher training 
institutions, as follows: agriculture 2; distributive education 1; 
home economics 6 ; trades and industrial and technical education 
1. The latter position is divided in assignment between the 
fields of trade and industrial training and trades and technical 
education. An additional teacher trainer is needed for these ar- 
eas, which would make it possible for each field to have the 
services of at least one teacher trainer. 

The necessity for upgrading the competence of teachers by 
inservice education appears to be recognized by state leaders in 
vocational education. Many activities are provided, and more 
are contemplated for future programs. The following activi- 
ties are representative of those provided during 1965-66 : sum- 
mer workshops, periodic after-school and Saturday workshops 
during the academic year; institutional residence and extension 
courses ; regional conferences ; and annual conventions. 

Supervision of vocational education programs is accom- 
plished through the efforts of the state specialists, teacher 
trainers, and local directors of vocational education. State spe- 
cialists devote a portion of their time to school visitation, al- 
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though their major supervisory function is that of coordinat- 
ing the program within their respective areas. Teacher train- 
ers represent the primary source of on-the-job assistance to 
teachers. In addition to visitation, the activities of teacher train- 
ers include planning for workshops and conferences, conducting 
classes, publishing newsletters or other materials, assisting with 
the preparation of curriculum guides, and such other functions 
as may be agreed upon by state department and institution 
representatives. 

The state staff should continue to work toward the expan- 
sion and improvement of inservice and supervisory programs. 
Although basic provisions appear satisfactory, an ongoing pro- 
gram demands more attention to long-range program planning. 
Additional state level personnel are needed in certain areas, 
as recommended elsewhere in this report, in order that su- 
pervisory services may be expanded. Other recommendations 
pertinent to specific areas are contained in appropriate chapters 
of the report. 

TEACHER ASSIGNMENT AND LOAD 

An analysis was made of the teaching assignments of 
Utah vocational education teachers in relation to their college 
majors and minors. Table 23 shows the number and percent- 
age of teachers who had no college major or minor in the vo- 
cational subject which they taught as a major or minor assign- 
ment during 1965-66. 



TABLE 23 

Number and Per Cent op Teachers Without Major or 
Minor in Their Teaching Assignment 

Major Minor 

Assignment Assignment Total 



Per Per Per 



Assignment 


Number 


Cent 


Number 


Cent 


Number 


Cent 


Agriculture 


3 


7.0 


1 


14.0 


4 


8.6 


Distributive Education 


4 


67.0 


8 


100.0 


12 


86.0 


Home Economics 


11 


4.0 


5 


71.0 


16 


6.0 


Industrial Arts 


22 


7.0 


10 


56.0 


32 


0.0 


Office Occupations 


15 


6.0 


24 


53.0 


39 


13.0 


Trade and Industrial 














Training 


1 


13.0 






1 


13.0 



Except for distributive education, the proportion of teach- 
ing assignments outside of college major and minor areas is 
not excessive. One explanation for the high percentage in the 
case of distributive education is the possibility that many of 
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these teachers were trained in the broad realms of business and 
office occupations instead i*f within the specific area of distribu- 
tive education. Current Utah certification standards do not re- 
quire a separate certificate or endorsement for distributive edu- 
cation, but there has been encouragement for college specializa- 
tion in this area. 

A considerable disparity in daily pupil load exists among 
teachers of vocational education. Variation in the extent and 
nature of required classroom supervision accounts for much of 
this difference. Teachers of office occupations have the heaviest 
numerical loads. Sixty per cent of the teachers in this category 
have daily pupil loads of 150 or more pupils, and 18 per cent 
reported loads in excess of 200 pupils. These proportions-— par- 
ticularly the latter — are too large for maximum efficiency. In 
contrast, 69 per cent of the agriculture teachers and 76 per cent 
of the teachers of trades and industrial training teach fewer 
than 130 pupils daily. Sixty-two per cent of the teachers of 
industrial arts and home economics have daily pupil loads within 
the 100-149 pupil range. Percentages above and below this range 
are 22 and 16, respectively, for both home economics and indus- 
trial arts teachers. 

Although teaching assignments are made at local district 
levels, appropriate recognition by state leaders should be given 
the importance of reasonable and equitable work loads. State 
guidelines for vocational education suggest that shop and lab 
classes not exceed 21 pupils and that classes in certain other vo- 
cational areas (e.g., distributive education) not exceed 27 pu- 
pils. Conscientious adherence to these criteria should reault in 
more reasonable daily pupil loads than many of those reported 
during 1965-66. 

TEACHER WELFARE 

Programs relating to various aspects of teacher welfare do 
not distinguish between vocational education teachers and other 
teachers. Except for the statewide retirement program, em- 
ployee benefits are determined locally and vary among systems. 
The status of these items will be discussed in this section of the 
report. 

Salaries 

Funds for Utah teachers’ salaries are included in the total 
allocation of foundation program funds to local districts, in 
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terms of distribution units based on ADA. Local districts de- 
velop their own salary schedules. In 1965-66 beginning salaries 
for bachelor’s degree teachers ranged from $4,500 to $5,400 
and averaged $4,701. Maximum salaries for holders of master’s 
degrees ranged from $6,978 to $8,400 with an average of $7,521. 

Salaries of vocational education teachers were higher than 
those of other teachers because of additional distribution units 
allocated for vocational programs under the state minimum 
foundation program. Vocational education teachers were paid 
an estimated average of $6,548 during 1965-66, as compared 
with the statewide averages of $6,161 for all secondary school 
teachers and $6,250 for all classroom teachers. Estimated 1965- 
66 national averages for teachers in the last two categories are 
$6,768 and $6,506, respectively. 

Table 24 shows the distribution of vocational education 
teachers on the basis of salaries received during 1965-66. Over- 
all totals indicate a uniform distribution throughout the range 
of $4,500-$8,000. Fifteen per cent were below $5,000 and 14 
per cent were $8,000 or higher. Fifty per cent of the teachers 
received $6,500 or more, as compared with national and state 
averages for this level of 41.3 per cent and 42.1 per cent respec- 
tively. Salaries of guidance counselors were consistently higher 
than those of other teachers, undoubtedly a result of the larger 
proportion of graduate degrees earned by this group. Home 
economics teachers as a whole received lower salaries than 
teachers of other subjects, probably because of the relatively 
high percentage of inexperienced teachers in this category. 

As a whole, teacher salaries in Utah are lower than those 
of teachers in the majority of adjoining states. Only Wyoming 
and Idaho paid lower average salaries in 1965-66 than did 
Utah. Average salaries paid teachers in the other neighboring 
states during 1965-66 are as follows: Colorado, $6,387; New 
Mexico, $6,415; Nevada, $6,900; and Arizona, $6,960. Utah’s av- 
erage of $6,250 places the state in a relatively unfavorable po- 
sition in the competition for superior teachers. Although turn- 
over in Utah is not a pressing problem, more attractive salary 
provisions would serve to strengthen the state in its efforts to 
recruit and retain the best possible instructional staff. A com- 
manding salary scale is essential if a state expects to compete 
for superior teachers in an open market. Otherwise, recruiters 
can only take whoever is left. 
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Tenure 



Utah is one of 13 states which have no tenure law. Utah 
statutes authorize local school boards to enter into written con- 
tracts for the employment of personnel for terms of up to 5 
years, with the provision that local boards may terminate the 
contract for cause. Although not a legal requirement, the com- 
monly accepted practice among local districts is to notify teach- 
ers in writing by April 1 if they are not to be re-employed for 
the following school year. The Utah Education Association has 
developed an “orderly dismissal procedure,” under terms of 
which the teacher may request a hearing and receive legal as- 
sistance and representation from the association. 

Teachers need the employment security afforded either by 
tenure or by automatic continuing contracts. At the same time, 
school systems need a legal procedure without undue encumber- 
ances for dismissing teachers who are professionally incompe- 
tent or whose conduct is inimical to the best interests of children 
and youth. For these basic reasons, immediate consideration 
should be given the enactment of appropriate legislation to se- 
cure these mutual benefits for teachers and school systems in 
Utah. 



Retirement 

Utah teachers participate in the Utah School Employees 
Retirement System, membership in which is mandatory for all 
full-time school employees. Social security coverage also is 
available. The retirement plan does not permit the purchase of 
credit for out-of-state service, even for states with reciprocity 
programs. This is a deterrent to recruiting out-of-state exper- 
ienced teachers. 

The plan is based on a 4 per cent employee contribution 
rate for up to $4,800 in salary, or a maximum of $192 annually. 
Employers pay 3.6 per cent. At retirement, members may se- 
lect one each of four basic and two supplemental options govern- 
ing disbursement of allowances, including death benefits. Dis- 
ability benefits are available after 10 years of creditable service. 

Age 65 is the normal retirement age. Retirement benefits 
are reduced approximately 6 per cent for each year of retire- 
ment prior to age 66. Members may retire at age 66-59 with 
30 years of service, age 60-64 with 20 years, age 65-69 with 10 
years, or age 70 and over with 4 years. 
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Other Benefits 

As stated earlier, employee benefits — except for retirement 
— are subject to local determination. Consequently, there is 
wide variation among local provisions for leaves of absence, 
sick leave benefits, and district participation in group insurance. 

Leaves of absence for study, without pay, are granted by 
24 districts as a matter of local policy and by one district based 
on school board action on individual cases. Sabbatical leave is 
granted by 6 districts and other miscellaneous leaves of absence 
are granted by 9 districts. 

Annual sick leave with full pay varies from 6 days to an 
unlimited number of days dependent upon board action in indi- 
vidual cases. Twelve districts allow 6 days and 16 districts al- 
low up to 10 days per year. Three districts have provisions for 
additional days above the maximum at half pay. Allowable cu- 
mulative sick leave ranges from 16 days in one district to an 
unlimited number of days in 4 districts. 

Group insurance programs have become an increasingly 
important part of the overall benefits of Utah teachers. All 40 
school districts participate wholly or partially in the payment of 
group insurance premiums. Hospitalization and surgical cov- 
erage is provided in all 40 districts, extended medical benefits 
are available in 36 districts, and group life insurance is availa- 
ble in 18 districts. In 26 districts the total premium costs — ^in- 
cluding family benefits— are paid by the school district. In the 
other 14 districts the employee pays from 26 per cent to 66 per 
cent of the premium. 

MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Efforts should be made by the state to encourage more 
vocational education teachers to pursue graduate degree pro- 
grams. Only 19 per cent (11 per cent excluding guidance coun- 
selors) hold the master’s or higher degree. Provision of more 
attractive salaries for holders of graduate degrees should serve 
as an additional incentive for graduate work. 

2. Local school districts should provide salary scales that are 
comparable with those in neighboring states* Four of the six 
adjoining states paid higher average salaries in 1966-66 than 
did Utah. Although statewide turnover is not a problem, more 
favorable salary provisions would strengthen the state in its bid 
to recruit and retain highly qualified teachers. 

3. Programs for the recruitment of teacher candidates should 
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be conducted, particularly in areas of existing shortages. These 
activities should involve the coordinated efforts of representa- 
tives from the State Department of Public Instruction, from 
teacher training institutions, and from industry. 

4. The process of evaluating and upgrading vocational 
teacher education programs should be given high priority. The 
state accreditation program should be basic, supplemented pe- 
riodically by results of NCATE and regional accrediting asso- 
ciation evaluations. Evaluative criteria should be developed 
cooperatively by state department personnel, representatives of 
teacher training institutions, local school leaders, and other 
appropriate resources. 

5. More emphasis should be placed on systematic long-range 
planning of inservice programs. This necessitates the close co- 
operation of state supervisory and teacher education staffs. The 
employment of additional personnel, as recommended in other 
chapters, should help to effect these improvements. 

6. Teachers should be assigned reasonable daily pupil loads. 
In 1965-66, many "were in excess of recommended maximums. 

7. A statewide teacher employment security law should be 
enacted in Utah. Both teachers and local school systems need the 
benehts afforded by job security provisions, and both must be 
protected equally against abuse. 

8. Revised certification standards should reflect the national 
trend toward reducing the number of certificate types and up- 
grading certification requirements. The move to offer two basic 
certificate types with provisions for multiple endorsements is 
sound. Careful consideration should be given the development 
of certification requirements, including provision for appropriate 
recognition of trade experience. 
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CHAPTER 

FINANCING VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION IN UTAH 



The achievement of better nonvocational and vocational 
school programs, better professional personnel, and better edu- 
cational plants and facilities are dependent to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the financial effort and support people are willing to 
provide for education. Numerous studies reveal the direct rela- 
tionship between the quality of education and the amount of 
financial input. 

It should be the continuing concern of Utah citizens that 
all essential aspects of public education be adequately support- 
ed. Support for vocational and technical education programs 
should be commensurate with the needs of the state, the ability 
of the citizens to pay, and considered in light of the total state 
educational requirements. This chapter, therefore, is concerned 
with the significant aspects of financing public vocational and 
technical education in Utah as it relates to the total state edu- 
cational finance program. 

UTAH’S TAX STRUCTURE 

Any discussion of the problems in providing public educa- 
tion and other public services should be prefaced with a discus- 
sion of the state’s tax base for financing those services. Except 
for gambling taxes, Utah imposes all of the important taxes 
found in other states. Because of this broad tax coverage, 
Utah’s overall tax structure is similar to the profile of the com- 
posite tax structure of its neighboring states and the fifty states 
as a whole. State tax collections by major type of taxation are 
shown as per cents of the total for Utah and contiguous states 
in Table 25. The data reveal no unusual practice in Utah. Kates 
for commonly used state taxes are shown in Table 26. While 
Utah’s tax rates on general sales, cigarettes, and gasoline are 
equal to the highest rate paid in any neighboring state, the 
difference in rates is not sufficient to classify Utah’s rates as ex- 
cessive. 
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TABLE 26 

State General Sales, Cigarette, and Gasoline 
Tax Rates for Utah, and Selected States, 
January 1966 



State 


General Sales 
(Per Cent) 


Cigarette 
(Cents Per Pack) 


Gasoline 

(Cents Per Gallon) 


Arizona 


3 


6.5 


7 


Colorado 


2 


5 


7 


Idaho 


3 


7 


6 


Nevada 


2 


7 


6 


New Mexico 


3 


8 


6 


Utah 


3 


8* 


6 


Wyoming 


2.6 


4 


5 



^Applies to cigarettes of standard length and weight— rate varies de- 
pending on length and/or weight. 



Source: CEF Report, Committee on Educational Finance, National Edu- 
cation Association, February 1966. 



Although doclining somo in rolativo importanco, tho prop- 
erty tax plays a prominent role in the Utah tax structure. Ap- 
proximately 42 per cent of all state and local tax collections in 
Utah during the fiscal year 1964 were derived from the proper- 
ty tax.^ Based on limited data, however, it would appear that 
the property tax burdens in Utah are not excessive. The amount 
paid for property taxes in Utah in 1964 was 4.5 per cent of to- 
tal personal income. On this measure of tax burden, Utah 
ranks 5th among its neighboring states listed in Table 27 and 

TABLE 27 

State and Local Property Tax Collections Expressed 
AS Per Cent op Personal Income for Utah, 

Selected States, and the United States, 1964 



State 

Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Utah 
Wyoming 
United States 

Source: Rankings of the States, 1966, Research Division, National Edu- 
cation Association. 



Per Cent of 
Personal Income 

5.6 

5.1 

6.1 
3.0 
2.8 

4.5 

5.6 
4.4 



^The Utah Fo^dation. Research Report, Comparison of Tax Systems 
and Expmditure Patterns— 196^. Salt Lake City; The Foundation, Jan- 
uary 1965, p. 231. 
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24th among the 50 states. It should be noted also that for the 
nation as a whole property taxes amount to 4.4 per cent of per- 
sonal income, or approximately the same as that for Utah. 

UTAH’S ABILITY AND EFFORT 
TO SUPPORT PUBLIC SERVICES 

It is generally assumed that the ability of the people of 
any given community to support public services is determined 
by the income of the people of that community. If this as- 
sumption is accepted, it follows that the ability of the people of 
Utah to support public services can be measured in terms of in- 
come and can also be compared with the ability of other states. 
Similarly, the degree to which this ability is being utilized can 
be measured by expressing total tax revenues as a per cent of 
the income of the people. 

When personal income per capita is used as a measure of 
fiscal strength, Utah ranks 31st among the 50 states. The 
state’s per capita personal income of $2,119 in 1963 was only 
86.5 per cent of the national average of $2,449. After all income 
payments are subtracted, the state’s per capita net effective 
buying income for 1963 was only $1,862. On this measure of 
ability, Utah ranks 32nd among the 50 states. 

How does Utah’s effort to support public services compare 
with its ability and with the effort of other states? Relatively 
speaking it compares fairly well. During the fiscal year 1963 
state and local governments in Utah collected taxes equal to ap- 
proximately $523 per person in the 21-64 age bracket. National- 
ly, state and local taxes averaged only $505 per person in this 
age group. Utah ranked 20th among the 50 states on this 
measure of tax burden.^ 

Another meaningful comparison of relative tax effort is ob- 
tained by relating taxes to income. Taxes as a proportion of 
personal income are generally regarded as the best single meas- 
ure of the state’s relative tax burden. On this measure of 
effort Utah ranks 18th among the 50 states — considerably 
above its rank in ability. It should be noted, however, that the 
state is outranked by five of the six neighboring states on this 
measure of effort to support all public services. (See Table 28.) 

When Utah is compared with other states on the effort ex- 
pended to finance public education it ranks very well indeed. 
First of all, Utah devotes a larger percentage of its total state 
and local budget to education than does any other state. Ap- 
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proximately 48 per cent of the state and local expenditures in 
Utah in 1964 went for education. This compares with 41 per 
cent for the neighboring states and 37 per cent for the nation 
as a whole. Table 29 shows also that the percentage of Utah’s 
investment of its total buying power (personal income less in- 
come taxes) in public education, Grades 1-12, in 1966-66 was 
larger than the average for the nation and larger than the per- 
centage invested by any of the six states contiguous to it, except 
Wyoming. 

TABLE 29 

Estimated State and Local Revenue Receipts for 
Education Expressed as a Per Cent op Net 
Effective Buying Income in Utah and 
Selected States, 1966-66 



State 


Revenue Receipts, 
(State + Local) 


Effective 

Buying 

Income 


Per Cent Revenue 
Receipts are of 
Effective Buying 
Income 


Arizona 


$ 163,400,000 


$ 3,166,816,000 


6.17 


Colorado 


266,000,000 


4,471,612,000 


6.70 


Idaho 


73,700,000 


1,268,910,000 


6.80 


Nevada 


60,602,000 


1,199,960,000 


4.21 


New Mexico 


130,600,000 


1,846,862,000 


7.07 


Utah 


140,297,000 


1,931,202,000 


7.26 


Wyoming 


68,000,000 


776,637,000 


7.46 


United States 

m • 


22,798,600,000 


428,961,000,000 


6.31 



Source; Estimate of School Statistics 1965-66, Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, and “Survey of Buying Power,” Sales Man- 
agement, June 10, 1966. 



This great emphasis on educational expenditures is the re- 
sult of a combination of factors peculiar to Utah. The state has 
an unusually large proportion of its population in the school 
age group. Private schools which absorb a substantial part of 
the school load in some states are only a minor factor in Utah. 
As a result, nearly all education at the elementary and secondary 
school levels in Utah is provided by the public schools. Utah, 
traditionally, has placed a high value on education and its cit- 
izens generally stay in school longer than do students in most 
states. Utah ranks at or near the top in the proportion of its 
population enrolled in public schools and also in the percentage 
enrolled in colleges. These factors all tend to push up the per- 
centage of total state and local expenditures going for education 
without substantially improving the state’s rank in per pupil 
expenditures for public education, average teacher salaries, and 
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other measures of financial input to achieve educational qualitj'. 
(See Table 30.) 

TABLE 30 

Estimated Total Current Expenditures Per Pupil in 
Average Daily Attendance and the Average Annual 
Salary op Classroom Teachers in Utah, Selected 
States, and the United States, 1966-66 



State 


Cum'ent Expenditure 
Per Pupil 


Average Annual 
Salary of 

Classroom Teachers 


Arizona 


$524 


$6,960 


Colorado 


530 


6,387 


Idaho 


388 


5,685 


Nevada 


535 


6,900 


New Mexico 


524 


6,415 


Utah 


473 


6,250 


■Wyoming 


661 


6,118 


United States 


533 


6,506 



Source: Estimate of School Statistics, 196^-65, Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association. 



In summary, Utah’s effort to finance all governmental serv- 
ices is above the average of the nation as a whole. Factors 
unique to Utah have forced a disproportionate share of state 
and local tax revenues to go to public education. Comparative 
data on the effort of the various states to finance public educa- 
tion cannot be used to make the case for greater effort on the 
part of Utah citizens. Comparative data on the financial input 
per educational unit of need indicate, however, that Utah citi- 
zens must do even more to achieve adequate financial support 
for education. 

REVENUES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Revenues for vocational education in Utah come from 
state, local, and federal sources. Total vocational education ex- 
penditures during the 1960-66 period are shown by source of 
funds in Table 31. Total vocational education expenditures in- 
creased approximately 248 per cent during the five-year period. 
This was accomplished by federal funds being increased by 302 
per cent, local funds by 260 per cent, and state funds by 76 per 
cent during the period. 



State Funds for Vocational Education 

The state of Utah makes the following appropriations for 
vocational education : 



1. Appropriations to the State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion for state administration and supervision of vocation- 
al education and for limited amounts of reimbursements 
to school districts and institutions of higher education 
for instruction and teacher training 

2. Appropriations to colleges, junior colleges, and trade 
technical institutes for building construction, administra- 
tion, supervision, instruction, equipment, instructional 
supplies, and other items 

3. Appropriations to local school districts in terms of dis- 
tribution units of the state minimum foundation school 
program, including funds for 40 additional distribution 
units for high school programs in vocational education in 
1965-66 and 77 additional units in 1966-67 

4. Appropriations for school building construction v/hich 
may include facilities for vocational education 

5. Appropriations to match Federal Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training funds. 

In addition to funds appropriated in the minimum school 
program and the state school building program, the state of 
Utah appropriated the following amounts from state funds for 
vocational education programs under the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education for the 1965-66 and 1966-67 biennium : 



AppyopHation Amount 

Vocational Education $ 293,800 

Salt Lake Trade Technical Institute 1,207,000 

Utah Trade Technical Institute 1,055,000 

Manpower Development and Training 300,000 



Federal Funds for Vocational Education 

The state of Utah through its State Board for Vocational 
Education receives funds for vocational education programs un- 
der the provisions of various federal acts. These acts include 
the Smith-Hughes Act, the George Barden Act, the 1963 Voca- 
tional Education Act, and the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 

The Smith-Hughes Act provides funds to pay the salaries 
of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural educa- 
tion; teachers of day, part-time, and evening classes in home 
economics; and teachers of day, part-time, and evening classes 
in trad^3 and industrial education. In addition, funds are pro- 
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vided for the training of teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
agricultural education and teachers in trades and industries and 
home economics. 

Title I of the George Barden Act provides funds for educa- 
tional costs in the areas of agriculture, home economics, dis- 
tributive, and trade and industrial education. Reimbursable 
costs may include the expenses incurred in preparatory, part- 
time, and evening instruction in the areas covered by the Act, 
travel expenses, costs of instructional supplies, teacher training 
costs, expenditures for state supervision and administration, and 
expenditures for instructional equipment. Title II of the Act 
finances training programs in practical nursing and other 
health occupations on either a preparatory or evening extension 
basis. Title III provides funds for the training of technicians 
in either preparatory or evening extension classes. Reimburs- 
able costs under this title may include costs of instruction, 
teacher training, supervision, travel, equipment, and other cur- 
rent expense. 

The 1963 Vocational Education Act gives financial support 
for vocational instruction, travel, instructional supplies, and 
equipment in the areas of secondary education, post-secondary 
education, adult education, and programs for the academically 
and socio-economically handicapped. In addition, funds are 
available for capital outlay for area vocational schools and for 
ancillary services, such as state administration and supervision, 
vocational guidance, teacher training, educational television, 
and curriculum development. Through the fiscal year 1968, 
one-third of the funds appropriated under the Act must be ex- 
pended in post-secondary education programs and/or for build- 
ing construction for area schools. After the fiscal year 1968, 
one-fourth of the fu?ads must be expended in these areas. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act finances 
programs for training unemployed and underemployed persons 
who cannot obtain full-time jobs with their present skills or 
who are working below their occupational potential. Subsis- 
tence and transportation allowances are made available to 
qualified trainees. The Act as amended in 1963 allows persons 
who have been in the labor force only two years to be eligible 
for training under the program; provides funds for special 
counseling and training programs for people 16 years of age or 
older who could not succeed in the labor market; and pays 
training allowances to youth 17 years old or older who are high 
school graduates or who have been out of school for one year 
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and cannot be persuaded to return. Federal funds for 1966-66 
are estimated as follows : 



Vocational Act of 1963 $ 953,624 

Smith-Hughes Act 38,478 

George Barden Act 226,979 

Manpower Development Act 136,164 



$1,355,245 

FINANCING SECONDARY SCHOOL VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

The foundation program of state and local support for cur- 
rent school expenditures, including current expense for voca- 
tional education in the secondary schools, in Utah is the “mini- 
mum school program.” Under this program the state partici- 
pates in the cost of a “basic state-supported” school program, 
a “state-supported board leeway” program, and a “state-sup- 
ported voted leeway” program. The distribution of state funds 
under the basic state-supported school program is calculated as 
follows: (1) The state calculates the cost of the program in lo- 
cal school systems on the basis of $7,060 per distribution unit 
($7,250 in 1966-67) ; (2) the state determines the local share of 
the basic school program as the return of a 16-mill tax levy on 
the assessed value of local property; and (3) the state pays the 
difference, if any, between the calculated cost of the program 
and the local share. The cost of the State-supported board lee- 
way program is calculated on the basis of $140 per distribution 
unit allowed for each mill levied up to a maximum of 11 mills 
(12 mills in 1966-67). The state provides the difference, if 
any, between the total cost and the amount raised by the local 
levy. Under the state-supported voted leeway program, the state 
contributes an amount sufficient to guarantee $100 in 1965-66 
and thereafter $110 per distribution unit for each mill raised 
locally not to exceed 10 mills as voted by the people. 

Distribution units are allowed on the basis of one unit for 
each 27 pupils in average daily attendance in the regular school 
program and 60 pupils in the kindergarten program. Smaller 
ratios are used in computing units for programs for exceptional 
children and for regular school programs in necessarily existent 
small schools. Forty additional units are allowed for vocation- 
al education statewide during 1966-66, and 77 additional distri- 
bution units have been authorized for 1966-67. A fractional dis- 
tribution unit is allowed also for each vocational agriculture or 
home economics teacher carrying on an approved program for 
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vocational education beyond the regular school time at the rate 
of one-third unit for each fourteen weeks. Units for cer- 
tificated nonteaching personnel are allowed at the rate of one 
unit for the district superintendent plus an additional unit for 
each nine units earned for teaching personnel. 

The state of Utah provides funds for capital outlay pur- 
poses under its “continuing school building program.” In addi- 
tion, a school district can receive emergency state aid for school 
building purposes when it demonstrates a need for such aid be- 
yond its ability to provide financially for the same by its own 
efforts. Under the continuing school building program, the state 
provides the difference between $700 per building unit and the 
return on a 6-mill levy on local taxable property. The number 
of building units for a local school district is the number of dis- 
tribution units calculated for the minimum school program plus 
one-half of a distribution unit for each unit increase over the 
preceding school year. To qualify for emergency state school 
building aid, a school district’s need for additional classrooms 
during the five-year period following the date of first quali- 
fication must equal 20 per cent of the number of existing 
classrooms, and the district’s assessed valuation per child must 
be below the average of the averages of the assessed valuations 
per child of the school districts of the state. To compute the 
amount of state emergency school building aid to a given dis- 
trict the state (1) computes 10 per cent of the net long-term 
bond liability of the district; (2) adds to this liability the 
amount of annual interest charges to accrue during the current 
school year; (3) determines the yield of a 12-mill qualifying 
tax levy of the district ; and (4) deducts this aihount from the 
total computed in “2” above. The difference is the amount of 
state aid. These state appropriations for school building con- 
struction may be used to provide facilities for vocational 
education. 

The local school districts receive state reimbursement 
funds, other than “minimum school program” funds, and federal 
funds for secondary school programs which meet the stand- 
ards of Utah’s State Plan for Vocational Education and are 
approved by the State Department of Public Instruction. Voca- 
tional funds reimbursed to local school districts are based on 
approved budgets of anticipated expenditures. Such budgets 
are accompanied by a written program of work describing in- 
structional programs and giving a breakdown of proposed ex- 
penditures for specific purposes. 
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The survey staff evaluated the state’s program of financial 
support of public education, Grades 1-12, which includes second- 
ary school vocational education, in the light of selected criteria. 
The criteria and the evaluation are as follows : 

1. Is provision made for adequate financial support? 
While the Utah program is flexible and allows expendi- 
tures for the essential elements of school costs (both 
current expense and capital outlay), some question can 
be raised about the adequacy of the amounts provided 
from state and local sources. Utah ranked 26th among 
the 50 states in total public school revenue receipts per 
pupil in average daily attendance in 1964-65. Increased 
support for public education by the 1965 legislature 
should improve this ranking some, but Utah’s expendi- 
ture per pupil for current operating expenditures in 

1965- 66 is estimated to be approximately $60 below the 
national average and still below each contiguous state 
with the exception of Idaho. Additional units for voca- 
tional education appear justified in the minimum school 
program above the 40 units provided in 1965-66 and the 
77 units provided for 1966-67. Program requests for 

1966- 67 are for 112 units, or 35 units more than the 
number provided. 

2. Are there undesirable state controls? The survey staff 
found no evidence of state requirements which restrict 
local initiative. The allocation of funds on a distribution 
unit basis avoids state earmarking of local funds and the 
incentive state-supported leeway programs provide con- 
siderable opportunity and encouragement for the devel- 
opment and exercise of local leadership and responsibili- 
ty in education. In fact, there is evidence that greater 
state controls may be necessary if adequate vocational 
training is provided at the local school level. In the light 
of the manpower needs of the state and the corre- 
sponding high percentage of high schools with inadequate 
vocational education offerings, the state would be jus- 
tified in requiring that a certain percentage of distribu- 
tion units allocated to a school district be used in voca- 
tional education. The survey staff found some opinion 
among the staff of the Division of Vocational Education 
that greater state control may be necessary if vocational 
education is to get the full benefit of the additional dis- 
tribution units provided under House Bill 63. Additional 
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units earned for vocational education purposes may be 
used for other purposes unless strict state controls are 
enforced. 

3. Do the educational and financial provisions for the state*s 
program encourage sound and efficient organization, ad- 
ministration, and operation of local school districts and 
schools? In the opinion of the survey staff state funds 
are not being used to subsidize or perpetuate inefficient 
or unnecessary small schools. Special allowances are 
made, as they should be, for necessarily existent small 
schools. Approval of these schools is made only when 
unusual enrollment situations, hazardous roads or cli- 
matic conditions, or other special factors make further 
consolidation impossible or inadvisable. Approval of small 
schools is given on a year-to-year-basis. The size of the 
high school determines to a great extent the ability of 
local boards of education to provide a wide range of 
academic and vocational offerings at a reasonable unit 
cost. Continued leadership and effort by the state in con- 
solidating small high schools into more efficient operat- 
ing units is a requisite for developing adequate programs 
in vocational education in every Utah high school. 

4. Does the plan for financing the state*s minimum program 
assure reasonable equity for all taxpayers? Two 
subquestions must be answered to assess this equity: (1) 
Is local finiincial ability properly and equitably deter- 
mined? and (2) Are the sources of revenue for school 
support reasonably related to the sources of income of 
the people of the state? 

If public education is to serve all the people and is re- 
garded as essential to the welfare of the community and 
the state, it follows that each citizen should share equi- 
tably in financing the minimum program. Since local rev- 
enue for schools in Utah is derived primarily from the 
property tax, assessments should be uniform or some 
other valid means of measuring local taxpaying ability 
should be devised and used. A sales-ratio study conduct- 
ed by the Utah State Tax Commission in 1963 indicated 
that improved property in Utah was assessed at about 
15.7 per cent of market value, with county averages 
ranging from less than 15 per cent in a few of the coun- 
ties to more than 20 per cent in others. Inequitable as- 
sessments result in inequitable allocations of state aid to 
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local school districts, as well as undermining the general 
tax base for the support of the public schools. Utah’s 
property tax equalization program is well underway. It 
should be vigorously pursued to a successful initial com- 
pletion and then should be continually updated. 

There is another consideration which the state should 
make in calculating the local share of state-supported 
programs. Data are available to show that as population 
density increases, the per capita cost of municipal gov- 
ernment sharply increases. Police organization, trans- 
portation facilities, traffic control, fire protection, waste 
removal and disposal, sanitation facilities, smoke con- 
trol, street maintenance, welfare programs, public hos- 
pitals, and libraries are a few of the services that in- 
crease municipal expenditures. Of course these services 
should be provided also in rural areas. But the people in 
the urban areas expect such services and pressure the 
authorities for more and more. To the extent that these 
services are paid for by property taxf;tion, Utah urban 
school districts are not as wealthy for iichool purposes as 
a rural district with comparable per pi.pil assessed value 
of property. This fact of urban overbi,rden in the provi- 
sion of governmental services other than education could 
be the justification for an adjustment in the local share 
of state-supported programs for the few Utah school dis- 
tricts containing the vast majority of the state’s popula- 
tion. 

Utah’s rather diverse tax base taps several sources of 
revenue. No disproportionate share of the revenue comes 
from a single tax base. The sources of revenue for 
school support appear to be reasonably related to the 
sources of the income of the people of the state. 

5. Are the citizens of each local school district authorized 
and encouraged to provide and finance such educational 
opportunities beyond the state minimum program as 
they desire? An outstanding feature of Utah’s state 
minimum program is its state-supported leeway pro- 
grams. The state guarantees leeway support on the basis 
of local effort. Thus local citizens are encouraged to 
vote additional taxes on themselves to provide additional 
or better educational services and facilities than those 
provided through the state basic minimum program. 
During 1965-66 all but 2 of the 40 Utah school districts 
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levied the maximum 11 mills for participation in the 
state-supported board leeway program. Tooele school 
district levied only 8 mills and San Juan only 3.9 mills. 
The voters in 10 school districts levied an average addi- 
tional millage of 4.86 mills for participation in the state- 
supported voted leeway program. 

6. Are the measures of educational need used by the state in 
calculating the cost of state-supported programs sound 
and realistic? The framers of the Utah program of 
state support for public education have made a praise- 
worthy effort to recognize valid cost differentials in 
various aspects of the educational program. Thus special 
allowances are made to adjust for sparcity of population 
in distribution units provided for necessarily existent 
small schools, in lower pupil-unit ratios for special edu- 
cation services, in calculating the cost for pupil trans- 
portation, and in recognizing the growth factor in cal- 
culating the number of building units allowed a local 
school district participating in the continuous school 
building program. The additional costs required to pro- 
vide adequate vocational programs are partially provided 
for in the additional distribution units allowed. As stated 
earlier, however, this number should be increased. 

FINANCING POST-SECONDARY SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Each post-secondary institution in Utah desiring state and 
federal vocational education funds must submit by January 1 
to the State Department of Public Instruction a projected 
budget for the following fiscal year. Budgets must include de- 
tailed information on ongoing or expanded programs, new pro- 
grams, and developmental programs. Budgets allotted to each 
institution are based on the number of full-time equivalent stu- 
dents in relation to the total number of full-time equivalent stu- 
dents in similar schools in the state. After school budgets have 
been determined, the officials of the post-secondary institution 
and a representative from the State Division of Vocational 
Education determine the programs to be included in the budget- 
ed amounts. 

The use of full-time student equivalents provides an ob- 
jective basis for allocating state and federal funds to post- 
secondary vocational programs. A differentiation may need to be 
made, however, between various types of technical courses to 
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compensate for cost differentials. The present method of fund 
allocation should be continued while cost data by type of course 
are being accumulated. Cost experience should then be used as 
a basis for determining the need for a cost per student 
differential for certain post-secondary vocational programs. 

In addition to the state and federal reimbursement funds 
discussed above, Utah area trade-technical schools receive reim- 
bursement from local school districts to cover the costs of voca- 
1 tional programs conducted for high school students. The school 

I district is allowed one distribution unit under the minimum 

I school program for each 27 juniors or seniors in average daily 

' attendance in vocational courses approved by the State Board 

for Vocational Education and conducted by area vocational 
schools. The area vocational schools are reimbursed by the local 
school districts concerned on the basis of one and one-half dis- 
tribution units out of each two distribution units the district 
may claim for such training. 

Financing Adult Education Programs 

Local school districts are reimbursed from state and feder- 
al funds for the difference between the cost of approved adult 
programs in vocational and technical education and tuition col- 
> lected from enrollees. Allowable program costs include the 

instructors’ salary, nominal travel costs for the instructors, and 
' the cost of instructional supplies. Instructors are paid at the 

prevailing rate established by the school district board of edu- 
‘ cation and reimbursements are based on an hourly rate not to 

\ exceed $5 per hour. A nominal fee (usually $l-$5 per enrollee 

I per course) is charged each enrollee. Each school district par- 

1 ticipating in the program establishes the tuition rate per course 

( in terms of course length, amount of instructional supplies, 

i teacher costs, and other local factors. Courses may be offered 

j free to the enrollees where necessary circumstances dictate. 

i School districts conducting adult programs provide instructional 

facilities (classrooms, laboratories, and shops), heat, light, 
power, and janitor service as the local contribution for adult 
programs. 

The State Department of Public Instruction encourages all 
school districts to conduct adult programs in vocational train- 
ing for persons who are academically and/or socio-economically 
handicapped. These may include welfare clients, migrant work- 
ers, Indians, and others. School districts may be reimbursed 
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for as much as 100 per cent of the cost of vocational programs 
for such persons provided these programs are conducted under 
standards prescribed in the Utah State Plan for Vocational 
Education. 



FINANCING VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

As shown in Chapter 9, vocational guidance, vocational 
counseling, and occupational information are merely parts of 
the broader area of guidance and counseling. Thus the adequa- 
cy of vocational guidance services is dependent largely on ade- 
quate provisions being made for the broad area of counseling 
and guidance. Only limited provisions for such services are 
made in the state-supported basic minimum program. One dis- 
tribution unit is allowed for certificated professional non-teach- 
ing personnel for each nine regulai distribution units allowed. 
Some of these distribution units could be used to finance the 
employment of guidance personnel. However, these additional 
units are needed also for such positions as school principals, li- 
brarians, and supervisory personnel. Only a relatively small 
proportion of these additional units can be allocated to the guid- 
ance and counseling function. However, local school districts 
are encouraged to go beyond the basic state-supported program 
through state-supported leeway programs to provide enriched 
services in various school areas, including guidance and coun- 
seling. The provision of one distribution unit for non-teaching 
professional personnel for each nine regular distribution units 
is fairly consistent with practices in other states. Utah’s incen- 
tive program is vastly superior to most states. 

With state funds as the base, local school districts use fed- 
eral funds provided under Title V of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act and local funds for the provision of guidance and 
counselir ; services. Utah’s share of federal funds appropriated 
under this title for 1965-66 is approximately $145,000 which 
must be matched with local funds. Fortunately local school 
districts are overmatching federal funds by substantial amounts 
in qualifying for NDEA funds. (See Chapter 9.) 

Provisions of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 presume 
that “the State Plan shall provide for such vocational guid- 
ance and counseling personnel and services as are required by 
the program of instruction.” Under this Act, vocational guid- 
ance and counseling are considered ancillary to the program of 
vocational instruction and an essential supporting arm in the 
total program of vocational education. Approximately $56,000 
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was budgeted from federal vocational funds sources for guid- 
ance purposes in 1965-66. These funds were used to provide staff 
services at the state level and to reimburse local school districts 
for part of the costs incurred in providing “basic occupations 
courses.” These courses are regarded as group guidance 
courses which are designed to orient young people to job and 
training opportunities. They may be taught by vocational 
teachers or guidance counselors. Local school districts receive 
$100 per course reimbursement from vocational funds. The 
number of such courses is dependent on the sizes of the high 
schools (Grades 10-12 enrollment) in the school district. The 
need for additional funds for strengthening state services in the 
guidance area is documented in Chapter 9. This chapter also 
makes suggestions for utilization of federal funds now available 
for guidance and counseling services. 

In summary, the survey staff feels that present state sup- 
port programs form a base on which to build an adequate pro- 
gram of guidance and counseling in local school systems with 
local school district and federal funds. However, the state is 
relying too heavily on federal funds for supporting the State 
Department of Public Instruction staff in pupil personnel serv- 
ices, and more federal funds should be channeled into ex- 
perimental or innovative approaches to vocational guidance 
activities. 



SUMMARY 

The findings in this report call for many improvements in 
the public vocational and technical education programs in Utah. 
Some of these improvements can be effected without increased 
expenditures. Many of the present deficiencies, however, are re- 
lated directly to financial input and form the basic documenta- 
tion of facts supporting increased financial support for voca- 
tional and technical education in Utah. 

Increased financial support for vocational and technical edu- 
cation could be accomplished by either or both of two methods : 

(1) shifting of some funds which are now being spent for other 
educational purposes to vocational and technical education, and 

(2) providing additional funds for vocational and technical edu- 
cation. Utah might well consider using both of these methods to 
some extent. For example, the survey staff feels that a prerequi- 
site to achieving adequate programs in vocational and technical 
education is changing the image of these programs held in the 
minds of many citizens and public educators— the feeling that 
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vocational training is a stigma on youth. A change in this feeling 
to one of respect rather than toleration would not only create the 
public interest and acceptance necessary for increased financial 
support but could bring about a shift in the emphasis of present 
educational programs in the high schools and post-secondary in- 
stitutions. A change in emphasis would be accompanied by a shift 
in the purposes for which present funds are spent. Some shift in 
purpose seems indicated at both the high school and post-high 
school levels. This is supported by the fact that large numbers of 
Utah college graduates leave the state in order to secure employ- 
ment while the highly skilled technical jobs within the state are 
extremely difficult to fill because of a lack of trained personnel. 

Utah’s relatively low competitive position in total revenues 
per pupil for public education does not suggest that the finan- 
cial input necessary for quality vocational and technical educa- 
tion can be achieved by simply reallocating funds presently 
being spent on the total educational program. Additional 
financial resources will be needed. Thus Utah citizens must be 
called on to make an even greater effort financially to support 
vocational and technical education at all levels, even though 
their present effort to support all governmental services is a 
truly laudable one. 

MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The state of Utah should provide the additional financial 
support required to implement the recommendations for im- 
proving vocational and technical education contained in this 
report. With the uncertainty of further increases in federal 
funds and with the large percentage of vocational education 
funds now provided by local school districts, increased funds 
should come primarily from state sources. Thus the citizens of 
Utah must exert a greater effort to provide financial support for 
public education, even though their present effort is a truly 
laudable one. 

2. Sufficient additional distribution units should be provided 
under House Bill 63 to finance all requests for vocational pro- 
grams which meet the standards of the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education. The problem of providing adequate secondary 
school vocational education programs in Utah school districts 
is largely that of overcoming local school district lethargy. Pro- 
viding additional distribution units for vocational education 
should be an important incentive for more school districts to 
establish vocational education programs. Utahns neighboring 
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state of Wyoming has such an “open-ended” provision of voca- 
tional education units in its minimum foundation school pro- 
gram. 

3. The state of Utah should exercise stricter control over 
local school districts in the prescription of programs for voca- 
tional education. In the light of the manpower needs of the 
state and the corresponding high percentage of high schools with 
inadequate vocational education offerings, the state should re- 
quire that a certain percentage of distribution units allotted to a 
school district under the state’s basic state-supported school pro- 
gram be used in vocational education. Greater state control may 
be necessary if vocational education is to get the full benefit of 
the additional distribution units provided under House Bill 63. 
Additional units earned for vocational education purposes may 
be used for other purposes unless strict state controls are en- 
forced. 

4. The use of full-time student equivalents as a basis for bud- 
get allotments for post-secondary school vocational programs 
should be continued until cost data by type of programs have 
been accumulated. Cost experience should then be used as a 
basis for determining the need for a cost per student differential 
for certain post-secondary vocational programs. The use of full- 
time student equivalents provides an objective basis for allocat- 
ing state and federal funds to post-secondary vocational pro- 
grams. A differentiation may need to be made, however, between 
various types of technical programs to compensate for cost 
differentials. 

5. The state of Utah should vigorously pursue its property 
tax equalization program to a successful initial completion and 
then should continually update the program. If public education 
is to serve all the people and is regarded as essential to the wel- 
fare of the community and the state, it follows that each citizen 
should share equitably in financing the state’s minimum founda- 
tion and state-supported leeway programs. Since local revenue 
for schools in Utah is derived primarily from the property tax, 
assessments should be uniform or some other valid means of 
measuring local taxpaying ability should be devised and used. 
Inequitable assessments result in inequitable allocations of state 
aid to local school districts and undermine the general tax base 
for the support of the public schools. 

6. The state of Utah should recognize the special problems 
of metropolitan areas in providing all governmental services in 



calculating the local school district share of state«supported pro- 
grams. Data are available to show that as population density 
increases, the per capita cost of municipal government sharply 
increases. Police organization, transportation facilities, traffic 
control, fire protection, waste removal and disposal, sanitation 
facilities, smoke control, street maintenance, welfare programs, 
public hospitals, and libraries are a few of the services that in- 
crease municipal expenditures. To the extent that these services 
are paid for by property taxation, Utah urban school districts 
are not as wealthy for school purposes as a rural district with 
comparable per pupil assessed value of property. This fact of 
urban overburden in the provision of governmental services 
other than education is justification for an adjustment in the 
local share of state-supported programs for the few Utah school 
districts containing the vast majority of the state’s population. 

7. The state should continue to guard against state school 
funds being used to subsidize or perpetuate inefficient or un- 
necessary small schools. The size of the high school determines 
to a great extent the ability of local boards of education to pro- 
vide a wide range of academic and vocational offerings at a 
reasonable unit cost. Continued leadership and effort by the 
state in consolidating small high schools into more efficient 
operating units is a requisite for developing adequate programs 
in vocational education in every Utah high school. 
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CHAPTER J4 

PHYS. ;al facilities for 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



The pattern of reporting in this chapter does not follow 
the general style set by preceding sections of this report. Some 
explanation is needed for the inclusion of the observations here- 
in presented, for the decision was made not to include physical 
plant facilities in the survey assignment. 

In the first place, the strategic importance of having ade- 
quate facilities for any desired program in education is recog- 
nized, but in no area is the importance greater than for 
vocational-technical programs. Indeed, facilities and equipment 
constitute a basic element in several fields as a sine qua non 
of the program (such as typewriters in Office Occupations, 
shop equipment in Trades Training, and laboratories for Home- 
making) . 

In the second place, the survey director anticipated that a 
number of staff members would refer to the adequacy of facili- 
ties for their particular fields, and that some coordination of 
varied observations would be needed. 

In the third place, the several states report annually to the 
United States Office of Education an inventory of their school 
plant facilities. Therefore, Utah had a more detailed inventory 
in the state offices than the survey team could hope to develop 
in this study. This was ample justification for the decision to 
omit this area from the study plan, yet the survey staff felt 
that its observations, if reported, might provide state leaders 
with an impartial sampling check on the validity of the state’s 
own inventory. 

For these reasons, a staff specialist in the field of school 
facilities was added to the team. He spent a week of observa- 
tion in fifteen schools, selected in consultation with the state 
department specialist and representing a full range of local 
school conditions. Also, information and observations made by 
other staff members have been incorporated to a more limited 
degree, but extending the number of school plants reported 
upon to a total of eighteen secondary schools, two trade-tech 
schools, and one elementary school. While these observations 
will not permit conclusive statewide generalizations, they are 
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included in the report as a sampling for state officials in their 
appraisal of the next annual inventory. Observations summar- 
ized by individual school centers follow. 

FIELD NOTES 

Salt Lake City and Bountiful 
A. Hillcrest High School 

1. Counseling: The counseling space for 4 (2m-2w) appears 
adequate although the area was created as an aft- 
erthought. The suite of rooms contains a common wait- 
ing area and occupational reference library; individual 
counseling offices; and small group (6-8) testing rooms. 
The furnishings are adequate, arranged in a formal man- 
ner, and, according to one of the counselors, the physical 
space works quite well. Some rearrangement of the 
semi-movable partitions might help in the “flow” of stu- 
dents. The entire area is located adjacent to the central 
office near the main school entrance and appears to be 
convenient to both students and parents. 

2. Homemaking: The suite of homemaking laboratories 

and classrooms is adequate in size and well equipped in 
perimeter pattern. An attempt was made by the archi- 
tect to control sky brightness and direct sunlight by the 
use of exterior, fixed aluminum louvers covering the up- 
per half of the fenestration pattern throughout this en- 
tire plant. However, on an overcast day, this device was 
ineffective to the extent that under foot candle meter 
readings the accepted 10-1 ratio was exceeded. The in- 
structors also mentioned that when snow was on the 
ground the reflected light was most objectionable. This 
condition could be corrected by using Venetian blinds or 
re-glazing with light-reducing glass. Under the present 
situation it is extremely difficult to use visual aids (mo- 
vies, film strips, etc.) in an effective manner. The ratio 
of room width to length in both the foods and clothing 
laboratories exceeds the accepted 1 : 1 V 2 maximum rela- 
tionship. 

3. Industrial Arts: Industrial arts laboratories and class- 
rooms are provided to accommodate programs in auto 
mechanics, machine shop, welding, woodworking, elec- 
tronics and radio, general metals, electricity, and techni- 
cal drawing. Each laboratory has an adjacent classroom 
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and instructor’s office. The total space for instruction, 
conference, and storage is adequate. The equipment is 
well arranged and of excellent quality. Adequate provi- 
sions are made for lighting and exhaust of fumes and 
dust by central systems. All the shops are at ground level 
with adequate service entrances. This aspect of the Hill- 
crest plant reflects effective planning. 

4. Art: A two-laboratory department is devoted to both two 
and three dimensional media: painting, drawing, sculp- 
ture, ceramics, lapidary work, design, and commercial 
art. Again, these laboratories are well equipped, ade- 
quate in size, and effectively lighted. Both areas are 
well arranged to permit a varied media program in 
depth. 

5. Business: Adequate and effective laboratories are avail- 
able for programs in typing, bookkeeping and accounting, 
stenography, general business, and commercial law. 
Each laboratory is well equipped and adequate in size. 
The furniture and equipment arrangement appears to be 
both flexible and adaptable to a broad program in this 
area. 

6. The Hillcrest plant scores high in terms of an effective 
educational structure. The building reflects considerable 
“know-how” in relating design to educational concept. 
This observer has seldom had the opportunity to visit a 
comprehensive high school where more attention, space, 
and funds have been devoted to laboratory experience for 
youth than at Hillcrest. 

B. West High School 

Much of this plant is housed in two, old, multi-story struc- 
tures. The buildings have had recent renovation and are in good 
condition. The building containing all of the shops was built 
as a shop structure and provides an effective plant for the exist- 
ing program. 

1. Home Economics: A multiple laboratory accommodates 
the programs in foods, clothing, and home living. In ad- 
dition to these rather typical programs, an attempt is 
made to provide terminal experiences in waitress and 
housekeeping vocations. Much of the actual learning in 
these two areas is on-the-job training but additional fa- 
cilities are needed for the in-school aspect of the house- 
keeping area. 
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2. Counseling: A five-office area adjacent to the adminis- 
trative section is used for counseling services. The area 
lacks space for testing, group guidance, and an effective 
vocational or occupational reference library. 

3. Commercial: A series of laboratories is devoted to typ- 
ing, bookkeeping, shorthand, business machines, etc. 
Some of the areas are small but not ineffective. The 
equipment is good and the laboratories are well ar- 
ranged. For many students this is terminal education 
and they move directly from high school into jobs as file 
clerks, clerk-typists, and secretarial trainees. 

4. Industrial Arts: Adequate and well equipped shops, lab- 
oratories, and classrooms are devoted to electricity, elec- 
tronics, technical drawing, crafts. Carpentry and cabinet 
work, machine shop practice, welding, auto-mechanics, 
and general metals. Each laboratory has its own class- 
room and instructor’s office. Central exhaust systems 
are provided in all shops where necessary for fume 
and dust control. The lighting levels could be raised in 
some laboratories, but the present condition is well above 
the critical stage. The practice of placing asphalt tile 
on a machine shop floor is questionable and should be 
discouraged inasmuch as asphalt tile soon disintegrates 
when in contact with oil and grease. The “under-con- 
struction” storage of student projects in the cabinet shop 
is somewhat limited but not to the point of hampering 
the program. 

The buildings throughout reflect good housekeeping prac- 
tices on the part of both custodians and instructors. This plant 
has had many years of use but it is in good condition and will 
serve well for some years to come. 

C. Lincoln Junior High 

1. Counseling: Two offices adjacent to the central office area 
accommodate the counseling services. The facilities are 
small and not suitable for group guidance, testing, or ex- 
ploratory reading in occupational fields. 

2. Art: Two art laboratories have been developed from 
classroom areas in the main two-story building. Both 
rooms are too small. An art laboratory of less than 
1200 sq. ft. restricts program development and denies a 
group of 30 students enough elbow-room to engage in a 
diversified program. 




3. Shops: Two laboratories and adjacent office and class- 
rooms, plus group toilet facilities accommodates the shop 
program. This is a separate building from the main 
plant. The design concept has merit but the laboratories 
are too small. A shop of less than 1500 sq. ft. places 
severe limitations on both program and possible learning 
experiences for a group of 30 students. In both of these 
shops the equipment was appropriate and well arranged, 
but because of space limitations, something less than an 
effective program was in operation. 

A careful engineering check on the main building is indi- 
cated. This structure may be ready for demolition in the near 
future. 

D. Bountiful Junior High 

The comments relative to Lincoln Junior High are equally 
true for Bountiful: too small — too restricted in program. This 
observer is convinced that the junior high level is the place 
where a broad base of experiences is important, and where con- 
tact with many materials has a positive impact on future intel- 
ligent choice. The denial of these experiences contributes to 
the dropout problem and to the lack of decision on the part of 
the older student. 



Richfield 

Richfield Sr. High 

1. Counseling: The space provided for counseling services 
— office space, waiting area, testing room located adjacent 
to general offices — is adequate for one person. 

2. Home Economics: A typical two-teacher suite is provided 
for home economics. The space is adequate in size and 
well equipped. Light control devices are suggested for 
the extensive fenestration in both laboratories. 

3. The Sevier School District Vocational Center: This one- 
story structure provides sufficient classroom and labora- 
tory space for programs in; 

a. Auto Mechanics: A well equipped shop is provided 
for approximately 20 students. The laboratory has had 
two years of use by both day students and adults in eve- 
ning classes. This dual program presents some 
difficulties in storage of project components but the in- 
structor has managed to cope with the situation in an 
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effective manner. Space, ventilation, work areas, and 
arrangement of equipment are good. The general illu- 
mination level is low but not critical and work stations 
are equipped with auxiliary lighting. This program is 
terminal for some students. 

b. Fender and Body Shop: Well equipped and arranged 
laboratory space is available to fender and body shop in- 
struction for approximately 20 students. This facility, 
as does the auto mechanic shop, has its own classroom 
and provides a program for both adult and regular stu- 
dents. The spray paint area is constructed to code speci- 
fications and is well lighted and ventilated. For some 
students this is a terminal program. 

c. Electronics: An adequate laboratory with 20-plus 
work stations is provided for instruction in electronics. 
The area is designed for both lecture-demonstration and 
individual bench work. Adequate storage is provided 
and the laboratory is well lighted. One class is present- 
ly being taught in this area. 

d. Drafting: An adequate drafting laboratory with good 
equipment is provided for approximately 30 students. 
Equipment is adequate for both architectural and ma- 
chine presentation. The lighting system produces 80-foot 
candles with even distribution. 

e. Business Education: Two business education laborato- 
ries provide adequate space for the full range of typing, 
business machines, bookkeeping, shorthand, and office 
reproduction. The areas are well arranged, lighted, and 
equipped. One area has a carpet floor covering installed 
for noise control. 

f. General: This entire facility was designed and built 
with a well rounded program as its core. Three areas are 
in the process of development: (1) home appliance re- 
pair, (2) cosmetology, and (3) carpentry and cabinet 
work. Two small high schools in nearby towns bus stu- 
dents to this center for work in the several offerings. 
There is some indication that in the near future addi- 
tional laboratory space will be needed. Land is available 
for an addition to the facility and, when this is planned, 
space should be provided for an administrative center for 
the director, secretary, counselor, and a technical li- 
brary. 



Manti 



Manti Sr. High School 

1. Counseling : One counselor is housed in a very small office 
opposite the principal’s office at the main entrance to the 
school. No provisions are made for individual or small 
group testing. There is no evidence of a facility to 
house occupational information, and there is almost com- 
plete lack of privacy. 

2. Vocational Agriculture: Classroom work in vocational 
agriculture is housed in a standard classroom in the 
main building. Laboratory work is housed in the shop 
building, using space in the general metals laboratory. 

3. Mechanical Draiving: The mechanical drawing laborato- 
ry with good equipment is adequate for 20-25 students. 
One class is presently using this facility. The housekeep- 
ing practices in this area are deplorable. Control de- 
vices should be installed on the fenestration section to 
reduce a serious light problem. 

4. General Metals: The general metals shop— a minimum 
size, one-teacher area — could accommodate 15-20 stu- 
dents if considerable rearrangement of equipment and 
work stations was accomplished. Joint use of the shop 
by both the general metals students and the vocational 
agriculture class demands a high degree of coordination 
and excellent organization of equipment, materials, and 
procedures. These factors were not in evidence at the 
time of visitation. The storage areas have not been 
equipped with shelving after two years of operation due 
to reported lack of funds. This contributes to the gener- 
al confusion of the area. The power and hand tools, 
work benches, and welding equipment showed ample evi- 
dence of abuse and lack of maintenance. 

5. Woodworking: The one-teacher area for woodworking 
instruction is adequate in terms of space, power equip- 
ment, lighting, and work stations. The adjacent class- 
room area is presently being used to house a program in 
leathercraft, slip-casting of ceramic miniatures, and some 
work in plastics. The storage areas have not been devel- 
oped and the instructor’s office is a confused space. The 
area could be developed into an effective laboratory if 
better housekeeping practices were introduced, storage 
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areas were equipped, and total organization of the area 
was developed. 

6. A shower, locker room, and toilet area was included in 
the building but has not been used except for the toilets. 

7. This building could be developed into an effective facility 
for three teachers with 20 students in each area. A gen- 
eral house cleaning is necessary in all areas ; some equip- 
ment needs to be replaced, especially the work benches; 
reorganization of tools and equipment is mandatory in 
the metals area; the storage spaces need to be equipped 
with suitable shelving and cabinets; and the entire pro- 
gram should be placed under effective supervision. 

8. Nine boys from this school attend Snow College at 
Ephraim on a part-time basis for instruction in auto 
mechanics. 



Mt. Pleasant 

Mt. Pleasant High School 

The program in home economics, woodworking, and gen- 
eral metals is housed in a separate building constructed 
under the WPA in 1936. This facility has had 30 years 
of hard use with little or no maintenance. The wood- 
working and metals areas are housed on the first door 
and in reality constitute one shop area with one teacher 
presently employed. The home economics program is on 
the second floor with one teacher in charge. 

This entire facility has reached the stage where demolition 
should be considered. The building could possibly be renovated 
but the cost factor would be excessive and the result, at best, 
would be marginal. The equipment throughout is badly worn 
and much of it should be replaced. In general appearance the 
words depressing, confused, dirty, and ineffective are appropri- 
ate. 



Note: Manti and Mount Pleasant 

These two small high schools 21 miles apart are in a 
difficult position. Neither school can afford much of a program 
in industrial arts, vocational education, home economics, busi- 
ness education, and guidance because of low enrollments and 
lack of district funds. The community of Ephraim, located 






half-way batwaen Manti and Mount Pleasant, presently is the 
home of the small, but growing. Snow College offering work in 
the vocational-technical field. The closing of the high schools 
at Manti and Mt. Pleasant and the development of a new high 
school center at Ephraim is educationally justifiable. To contin- 
ue to spend money at the two schools, either for renovation or 
new structures, is highly questionable. A new center at 
Ephraim could provide a fairly adequate broad-base program in 
both academic and nonacadeihic areas and Snow College could 
complete the program with two-year terminal courses. 



Provo 

Utah Trade Technical Institute 

1. The chief plant problem at this facility is the restricted 
site. The existing 13 acres are totally occupied by build- 
ings and limited parking spaces. The unforeseen street 
development pattern is unfortunate but can be reduced 
in impact by the construction of pedestrian over-pass 
walkways when lands now contemplated for purchase 
are acquired. Securing of additional land should be ac- 
complished as soon as possible. The cost factor will be 
high, perhaps as much as $25,000 per acre, but in order 
for this excellent plant to realize its full potential, addi- 
tional space is of prime consideration. 

2. The counseling program has just started at this school. 
The proposed development will require space now used 
for instruction but can be accomplished at low cost 
through remodeling. The entire plant has a clear span 
structural system with interior, nonload bearing parti- 
tions which can be easily rearranged. 

3. Some over-crowded spaces were noted, particularly in 
the body shop. A fire or explosion in this area could re- 
sult in loss of life because of blocked exits and passage- 
ways. 

4. This is an excellent plant, constructed in phases since 
1951. The overall plan is attractive and effective. Much 
“know-how” is evident in arrangement of spaces, equip- 
ment, storage, services, and program content. As new 
structures are added attention should be given to a more 
effective visual environment, wider halls and stairways, 
and more floor space for the programs in fender and 
body work and heavy equipment. 
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Salt Lake City 

Salt Lake "trade Technical Institute 

It is a difficult problem to create a usable educational fa- 
cility out of a laundry building constructed in 1901 ; yet 
this has been done and in a remarkable fashion. No spe- 
cific evaluation of this plant is made here inasmuch as a 
new facility is presently under construction on a 78-acre 
site. 

The new plant, as indicated, will provide an excellent 
facility. If at all possible, the “time-table” for construc- 
tion should be advanced so that the full plant would be 
in operation in the next two- to three-year period, with 
spaces for all anticipated departments, including Dis- 
tributive Education. 

There is some feeling at the local level that the old 
plant should be retained for instructional purposes in 
certain areas. This idea is at least suspect from the 
standpoint of the building condition. The wood floors, 
stairs, ceilings, and partitions show signs of final de- 
teriorations. To replace these elements with fire-proof or 
fire-resistive materials would require a complete renova- 
tion. This work, without choice, would also involve a 
new electrical and plumbing installation. The cost fac- 
tor for the type of renovation required for several shop 
programs could easily be in the $7.00-$8.60 per sq. ft. 
range or about two-thirds the cost of new construction. 
Further, the site is highly restricted, which presents se- 
rious problems in parking for students and faculty as 
well as service drives to the plant. 

The suggestion is made that serious consideration be giv- 
en to the sale of the entire facility as soon as quarters 
for all programs, including DE, are available at the new 
site, and the proceeds from this sale be applied to the 
new construction program. 



Ogden Area 
A, Weher High School 

This plant is located on a small site serving the high school 
youth of several communities who are transported to the center 
by bus. 
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1. The shop facilities for crafts, woodworking, general met- 
als, farm mechanics, auto mechanics, and mechanical 
drawing are housed in a WPA structure built in 1938. 
The original detached building was designed to serve as 
a bus maintenance facility for the district. Through the 
processes of adaptation and additions the present facility 
has been developed. With the exception of the areas for 
crafts and mechanical drawing, the several spaces are 
adequate in size. Much of the equipment is old and bad- 
ly worn and should be replaced. The grease pits in the 
automotive shop should be filled and a floor level slab 
poured. These existing pits are a definite safety hazard. 
The unused overhead doors should be removed and the 
openings bricked-up. Exhaust systems should be in- 
stalled to remove fumes and shavings. The entire in- 
terior of the building should be painted and a high level 
illumination system installed. An addition should be con- 
structed to house the mechanical drawing and electronics 
program which would permit the crafts area to expand. 
Careful interior planning of spaces, equipment location, 
work stations, and service facilities could produce an 
effective facility provided the above suggestions were 
placed in effect. 

2. Home economics, art, business education, and guidance 
are housed in the main plant. Minimum size spaces have 
been created by removal of partitions to accommodate 
these several programs. The equipment is acceptable 
and well arranged. 

B, Clearfield High School 

This new plant has good facilities in terms of size and 
equipment for the several programs. In terms of the 
comprehensive high school here is a most acceptable fa- 
cility. 

C. Roy High School 

1. Adversity befell the industrial arts areas of this plant 
before construction was started. Bids were taken on the 
entire plant and exceeded the budget by $125,000. In or- 
der to proceed, the industrial arts center was reduced 
one-third in size to bring the construction costs down to 
the money available. As a result of this action, each 
space is too small for a class of 25 or 30 students. Cor- 
rective measures will be difficult. 
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a. Kestrict class size- to-' 16-18 students. This will per- 
mit effective instruction but many students wilb be de- 
nied the opportunity to participate. 

b. • Remove the exterior tilt-up wall sections and in- 
crease the size of each laboratory to provide space for a 
class of 25 or 30 students. This will involve equipment 
relocation and the re-alignment of partitions, plus a con- 
siderable out-lay of money. 

c. ‘ Construct new area shops in woodworking, metals, 
and power machines, and use the existing facilities as 
unit shops for advanced, terminal instruction with en- 
rollment restricted to 16 students. This is a questiona- 
ble solution in view of the opportunities already present 
at Weber College located in the same community. 

This observer can' think of no really good solution to the 
existing problem. In a very real sense it would have been bet- 
ter planning to have omitted the entire element until adequate 
funds were' available than to have built a less than- minimum 
facility. 

2. This nationally publicized plant and program represent a 
marked departure in secondary education. Whether or 
not the concept is effective only time and careful evalua- 
tion will reveal. One design factor of the entire plant 
can be evaluated in the negative ; namely the visual envi- 
ronment. First, the light reducing glass used in the fen- 
estration pattern does not keep out enough natural light 
(both direct and reflected) to permit the use of projec- 
tion equipment. Second, the entire artiflcial illumination 
system exceeds the desired 1-10 brightness ratio. 

Summit Area 

A, Park City ftigh School 

1. This small school has one-teacher programs in home eco- 
nomics, commercial education, and general shop work. 
The general shop is adequate in size for the few students 
enrolled but poorly lighted and equipped. If this facility 
is to remain in use it should be completely renovated, 
painted, lighted, and sufficient work stations and equip- 
ment added to provide a general shop program. 

2. The areas of home economics and commercial education 
are hotised in the two-story building. Spaces have been 
arranged out of existing classrooms by partition removal 
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and the installation' of some equipment. The entire fa- 
cility is minimum. 

B. South Summit High School 

1. The programs in business education, home • economics, 
guidance, and vocational agriculture are housed in the 
main, two-story plant. 

2. The combination shop and bus repair facility is a rela- 
tively new building (1962). The section of the building 
devoted to instruction is adequate and the equipment is 
new and appropriate for an elementary course in wood- 
working. Classroom and storage spaces are adequate. 
Some work is oifered in elementary welding. No fume or 
dust removal system has been installed. Additional 
equipment is needed to provide a program in general 
shop experiences. 

C. North Summit High School 

1. A renovation program has been completed in this plant 
and, in so doing, minimum spaces have been developed 
for one-teacher stations in guidance, home . economics, 
business education, .and .vocational agriculture. Some new 
equipment and storage elements have been installed. 

2. The industrial arts and agricultural mechanics offerings 
are housed in a detached, one-teacher building. The 
equipment is predominately orientated to woodworking. 
If this phase of the work is to be continued, the entire 
facility should be renovated, painted, relighted, and ad- 
ditional equipment and work stations installed to provide 
a general shop program. 

Note: These three small adjacent schools, located in the 
same district and connected by all-weather roads, sug- 
gest consolidation. Each is too small to provide an 
effective program in the, offerings attempted irrespective 
of renovation or equipment addition. 

^ . INDUSTRIAL ARTS FACILITIES IN SELECTED SCHOOLS 

• • • ♦ 

Provo School District 
At Provo High School 

1. Ind/ustTtdl Avts! Three laboratories in this school house 
the drafting, metalworking, and woodworking classes. 
The metalworking laboratory is adequate and well 
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equipped to provide instruction in several areas of metal- 
work. Storage of larger projects during completion pre- 
sents some problems. The woodworking shop is well 
planned and equipped with a dust exhaust system. The 
drafting room is less than adequate in size, necessitating 
smaller classes than normal, causing a crowded class- 
room situation, and is lacking in space for displays of 
industrial paraphernalia. 

2. Trade and Industrial: A two-hour vocational graphic 
arts class was started this year in a room that is entirely 
inadequate for effective instruction. The limited space 
requires that classes remain small, and the crowded con- 
dition promotes general confusion in the class. This shop 
is located next to the industrial arts drafting room. Con- 
sideration should be given to finding new space for the 
drafting classes and using the combined facilities of 
drafting and graphic arts for the graphic arts shop. It is 
evident that the graphic arts shop cannot succeed, let 
alone expand, in its present facility. 

B. Wasatch Elementary 

Elementary Industrial Arts: A program for sixth grade 
youngsters was being conducted in a regular classroom 
with classroom furniture and a portable tool cabinet- 
bench. Students were having to improvise work benches 
from tablet-arm chairs for their work on metal, textiles, 
and wood. This program, the only one in the state for 
elementary students, is commendable but loses much of 
its effectiveness because of the improvised facilities. 



Granite School District 

A. Central Junior High School 

Industrial Arts: Two industrial arts shops— metals, 
woods and crafts — have been constructed in an old gym- 
nasium. Space is adequate and classrooms adjoin each 
shop. Much of the effectiveness of these shops is due to 
the ingenuity and hard work of the two instructors. 

B. Cyprus High School 

Industrial Arts: Classro-'ms and laboratories to accom- 
modate six areas of instruction in industrial arts and 
trade and industrial education are available. All shops 



and classrooms are well planned for technical and relat- 
ed instruction, and the automotive laboratory is an ex- 
ceptionally fine laboratory for instruction. The automo- 
tive and wood laboratories are equipped for exhausting 
fumes and dust, but the exhaust system in the general 
metals lab is poorly designed for exhausting welding 
fumes and needs correcting. Most of the laboratories 
are adequately equipped; however, some additional 
equipment is needed in electronics to enable the instruc- 
tor to employ the experimental-demonstration approach 
and move the class along at a more rapid pace. 

C. Olympus High School 

Indystrml Arts: Facilities for five industrial arts labora- 
tories in the areas of automotive, drafting, electricity- 
electronics, metalwork and woodwork are adequate. With 
the exception of electronics, the equipment in the various 
laboratories is adequate. The trend in the teaching of 
electronics is to the experimental-demonstration method, 
enabling the instructor to cover more content but requir- 
ing more of the basic test instruments. 



Box Elder District, Brigham City 
Box Elder High School 

h/idustrial Arts: Well planned laboratories and good 
equipment are provided in the five areas of industrial 
arts — automotive, drafting, electronics, crafts, and wood. 
Classrooms adjoin each of the shops and a “storage” 
yard provides overflow space for the automotives pro- 
gram. There are some problems in connection with the 
arrangement of equipment in the ag farm shop v/hich 
doubles as an industrial arts metal shop but, consider- 
ing the necessity of this overlapping, the problems are 
minimal. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Some ^ excellent facilities exist which demonstrate that 
“know-how” is present. This is demonstrated at Hillcrest High 
School and Utah Trade Technical Institute. 

2. Adequate planning guides are available from the office 
of the Utah State Board of Education to assist local boards in 
developing effective educational specifications. Some evidence 
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is present to suggest that these guidelines are disregarded in 

plant planning. S 

3. A program of future site acquisition was not in evi- I 

dence even in growing population centers. This should be cor- 
rected. 

4. Ample acreage should be a part of the thinking when 
sites are acquired. In the past this has not always been the 
case. For example, Utah Trade Technical Institute is now 
plagued by the problem of trying to expand its small 15-acre 
campus to 40 or 50 acres. This acreage should have been ac- 
quired at the outset. 

5; The practice of continuing small schools such as Manti, 

Mt. Pleasant, Park, South Summit, and North Summit should , 

be discontinued. Monies spent in renovation and equipment at 1 

these small units cannot produce an effective educational envi- 
ronment because of low enrollments. 

6. The two junior high facilities at Bountiful and Lincoln 

schools reveal a very narrow concept of a program of industrial 
arts at this level. A re-examination of what this program can 
accomplish should be undertaken to the end that adequate space '<• 
and equipment will be provided. ' 

7. The space and equipment provided in the several cen- 
ters visited reveal confusion as to function of programs in the 

several offerings. There should be common agreement as to | 

what the junior high program involves, what the senior high | 

offering attempts to accomplish^ and the scope and sequence of j 

the trade-technical and junior college curricula. Without this I 

understanding the planning of physical spaces and equipment is I 

at best less than effective. f 

I 

8. Some disregard for accepted safety codes is in evidence. | 

This is particularly true with respect to lack of panic hardware I 

on exterior doors. There appears to be no state approving i 

agency with power to enforce accepted codes with regard to fire ^ 

and health. . * | 

9. ; Almost without exception the visual environment in the } 

several plants fell far short of the goals set by the NCSC or | 

the ASAi Anattempt should be made to achieve these goals. 

10. Current construction costs for school buildings in the 
Utah area appear to be $13.00-$15.00 per sq. ft. exclusive of 
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land, movable equipment, or services from a point 5'-0" beyond 
the building line. 

11. The program of property accounting is about 75 per 
cent complete. The IBM data cards might prove useful in the 
current study. 
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